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THE  SCROLL 

Vol.  XXII  September,  1925  No.  1 

Editorial 

It  is  with  mixed  emotions  that  we  take  the  edi- 
torial pen  in  hand  again.  But  we  do  so  with  the  con- 
viction that  there  is  real  need  for  the  Scroll  and  the 
Institute.  More  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  has 
passed  since  a  few  of  us  got  together  to  afford  mu- 
tual encouragement  in  thinking  and  working  for  a 
better  day.  Next  year  will  be  the  thirtieth  anniver- 
sary of  that  beginning.  No  time  in  history  has  been 
more  momentous.  While  much  progress  has  been 
made  in  understanding  the  historical  background  of 
our  Christianity,  and  science  has  conquered  wide 
areas  of  life,  yet  there  was  never  a  time  when  men 
were  more  conscious  of  the  great  tasks  before  them. 

What  has  become  of  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
the  Institute  was  launched?  We  believe  it  has  deep- 
ened and  radiated  into  many  hearts.  Some  individ- 
uals have  become  absorbed  in  their  own  local  and 
private  interests;  some  few  have  begun  to  doubt 
whether  the  game  is  worth  the  candle ;  some  are  op- 
pressed with  poverty  and  ill  health  which  rob  them 
of  the  face  to  face  contacts  of  the  old  days;  some 
doubt  whether  the  Disciples  have  a  "mission" ;  some 
have  become  officials  and  have  "resigned"  their  old 
loyalties;  but  the  majority  are  sound  in  the  faith 
and  eager  to  do  what  they  can  to  help  the  Cause. 

What  is  the  "Cause?"  It  is  the  cause  of  religion 
in  the  broadest  and  fullest  and  freest  sense.  It  is  the 
cause  of  every  local  church  which  has  not  surrend- 
ered its  soul  to  officialdom  or  to  dogmatism  or  to 
complacency.  So  far  as  denominational  affiliation  is 
concerned,  that  is  the  best  which  stimulates  and 
encourages  the  use  of  the  best  knowledge  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  finest  social  and  personal  ideals.  Natur- 
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ally  this  is  likely  to  be  found  most  often  in  bodies 
which  are  entirely  congregational  in  government. 
Such  bodies  are  free  from  ecclesiastical  dictation. 
They  allow  the  largest  lattitude.  They  are  open  to 
the  freest  growth  because  they  cannot  dispose  of 
their  heretics.  They  can  only  carry  on  a  paper  war- 
fare against  them  as  the  heretics  have  the  same 
privilege  of  answering  attacks  with  the  free  speech 
which  the  land  guarantees.  The  Disciples  are  the 
only  entirely  congregational  body  among  the  larger 
communions. 

The  Disciples  are  the  last  great  contribution  of 
Protestantism  to  the  unfolding  of  Christianity.  In 
them  the  old  tradition  reached  its  end.  No  more  in- 
dividualistic system  could  be  imagined.  Therefore 
the  only  course  of  development  was  to  take  a  new 
path  and  find  in  this  extreme  individualism  a  con- 
structive principle  and  begin  with  that  to  advance 
beyond  Protestantism.  Therefore  the  Disciples,  be- 
ing without  creeds,  without  ecclesiasticism,  even 
without  associations  of  churches,  without  ordained 
ministers,  without  a  fixed  standard  of  membership 
in  local  churches  except  faith  in  the  religion  of  Je- 
sus, have  pushed  out  beyond  the  frontiers  of  both 
the  orthodox  and  the  unorthodox  churches  which 
sprang  up  in  the  protestant  era  and  are  already  on 
the  way  to  open  a  new  era  in  constructive  Chris- 
tianity. 

Of  what  use  would  it  be  therefore  to  effect  union 
with  other  churches  on  the  basis  of  an  easy  toler- 
ance and  a  mere  surrender  of  old  differences.  The 
union  of  traditional  churches  of  whatever  name  is 
usually  an  economic  device  to  prolong  their  ebbing 
life.  The  only  significant  practice  of  union  between 
the  old  line  churches  would  be  the  survival  of  the  fit- 
test in  any  given  community.  Let  every  congrega- 
tion be  a  union  church  and  let  the  free  play  of  at- 
traction and  efficiency  decide  which  shall  endure. 
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Omit  all  overhead,  outside  control,  at  least  of  a  finan- 
cial and  organizational  character.  Let  each  com- 
munity decide  for  itself  what  ministers  it  will  keep 
and  what  ones  it  will  allow  to  starve  or  to  move 
away. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  with  such  an  order 
of  things  those  congregations  which  were  most  pro- 
gressive, had  the  best  ministers,  made  religion  most 
vital  and  helpful,  would  have  the  opportunity  and 
the  right  to  succeed.  No  church  has  a  right  to  take 
undue  advantage  of  the  people  by  trying  to  make 
them  think  that  church  has  some  inside  knowledge 
about  the  saving  powers  of  religion.  Unfortunately 
it  is  still  the  case  that  many  churches  proclaim  that 
there  is  some  special  "key"  or  "scheme"  or  "plan" 
by  which  salvation  may  be  obtained.  The  truth  is 
that  salvation  has  to  be  worked  out  in  every  case 
with  common  sense  and  with  spiritual  experiences 
which  cannot  be  copyrighted  or  held  exclusively  by 
any  one  agency. 

When  the  Disciples  say,  "why,  if  we  gave  up 
baptism,  what  would  we  have  left?"  they  are  talk- 
ing just  like  an  Episcopalian  who  might  equally 
well  say,  "why,  if  we  gave  up  apostolic  succession, 
what  would  we  have  left?"  A  religious  body  which 
holds  on  to  some  one  distinctive  thing  as  the  ground 
and  justification  for  its  existence,  thereby  con- 
fesses that  it  has  a  weak  claim  to  the  right  to  live. 
The  only  effective  claim  to  respect  and  to  accept- 
ance is  that  of  a  full  rounded  life  which  by  its  very 
inclusiveness  and  vitality  enriches  its  possessors. 

The  way  forward  for  the  Disciples  is  to  develop 
the  most  satisfying  spiritual  life  for  their  members, 
the  best  system  of  religious  education,  the  finest 
public  services  including  sermons,  music,  and  at- 
mosphere, the  choicest  social  life  for  all  ages,  the 
most  intelligent  social  service,  and  withal  a  happy. 
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comforting,  democratic,  artistic  expression  of  re- 
ligion. Perhaps  the  Disciples  have  not  the  virility, 
the  culture,  the  piety  to  do  this.  If  so,  some  other 
movement  will  set  itself  to  such  a  program  and  may 
succeed.  No  church  has  a  right  to  seek  popular  fa- 
vor by  citing  its  age  or  its  wealth  or  its  authority. 
All  that  is  important  is  its  spirit,  its  educational 
power,  its  present  appeal  in  terms  of  fruits  which 
are  real  and  important. 

The  members  of  the  Campbell  Institute  repre- 
sent the  true  faith  of  our  fathers,  a  faith  undog- 
matic,  socially  minded,  practical,  adaptable,  venture- 
some, a  faith  like  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ.  There 
never  was  a  time  when  men  were  more  responsive 
to  that  faith. 

Let  us  make  the  Scroll  the  interpreter  and  the 
carrier  of  this  faith. — E.  S.  A. 


The  Annual  Meeting 

The  twenty-ninth  annual  meeting  went  off  ac- 
cording to  the  printed  program  with  very  fev/ 
changes.  It  was  one  of  the  best  in  recent  years. 
Credit  for  the  subjects  and  speakers  is  largely  due 
to  the  Assistant  Secretary,  Mr.  L.  L.  Leftwich.  He 
was  elected  Secretary-Treasurer  at  the  business 
session. 

Rev.  0.  F.  Jordan  presided  the  first  day.  Mr. 
Leftwich  read  a  paper  on  "College  Personnel  Work" 
in  which  he  criticized  the  present  methods  as  giv- 
ing too  much  attention  to  subject  matter  and  not 
enough  to  the  student.  He  held  that  often  the 
professors  do  not  know  their  students  and  do  not 
try  to.  The  difficulty  is  met  in  some  institutions 
by  tutors  and  Dean's  assistants. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Breece  read  a  compilation  of  opinions 
about  the  youth  of  the  present  day  without  drawing 
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conclusions.  The  paper,  published  in  part  in  this 
SCROLL,  indicates  that  the  youth  have  always  wor- 
ried their  elders  and  are  still  doing  so. 

Mr.  Glenn  Harding,  who  has  been  prominent  in 
the  Student  Fellowship  spoke  of  the  Youth  Move- 
ment in  this  country.  In  China,  Germany  and  India 
it  is  more  sharply  defined  owing  to  political  and  so- 
cial coditions  following  the  war.  But  there  are  in- 
teresting groups  of  students  in  America  who  are 
holding  conferences  and  maintaining  more  or  less 
close  association  for  finding  out  what  they  want 
and  the  means  of  attaining  it.  A  fuller  report  of 
this  will  appear  later  in  these  pages. 

Mr.  L.  T.  Nutting  gave  an  interesting  account  of 
the  religious  instruction  in  the  Gary,  Indiana  High 
School  of  which  he  has  been  in  charge  for  the  past 
two  years.  Mr.  R.  L.  Zerby  read  a  paper  on 
Dance  Halls  of  Chicago  which  he  has  been  studying 
at  first  hand  with  a  group  of  sociology  students. 
The  paper  recited  conversations  with  the  girls  who 
act  as  hostesses,  and  observations  of  their  behavior, 
avoiding  generalizations  or  judgments. 

After  dinner  Professor  Flickinger  gave  a  very 
interesting  illustrated  lecture  on  his  travels  in 
classic  lands.  As  an  authority  in  the  fields  of  Latin 
and  Greek  he  was  able  to  present  an  unusually  in- 
forming and  entertaining  lecture.  Mr.  Basil  Fred 
Wise,  Director  of  Music  in  the  University  Church, 
sang  several  tenor  solos  which  were  greatly  appre- 
ciated. Dr.  Burris  Jenkins  gave  a  very  enlighten- 
ing and  stirring  address  on  the  World  Court  in 
which  he  profoundly  believes.  His  address  was  a 
good  illustration  of  his  power  as  a  speaker.  It  had 
humor,  pathos,  argument,  pictures,  stories,  person- 
al experiences,  and  deep  conviction. 

The  second  day  opened  with  a  paper  by  Mr. 
Frank  J.  Coop,  whose  father  and  grandfather  have. 
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been  such  generous  and  faithful  leader  of  the  Cause 
in  England.  He  has  recently  returned  to  his  studies 
in  the  University  of  Chcago  and  gave  a  very  inter- 
esting paper  on  "Fellowship  Movements  in  English 
Churches." 

Rev.  C.  C.  Rowlinson  read  an  autobiographical 
paper  based  upon  his  experience  as  a  Congregation- 
al minister  after  a  long  and  successful  service  in 
various  capacities  among  the  Disciples.  He  was 
President  of  Hiram  College.  His  paper  will  be  pub- 
lished later  since  it  deals  with  a  number  of  intimate 
and  vital  problems  with  which  all  thoughtful  Dis- 
ciples must  reckon. 

Professor  Ellsworth  Paris  stirred  the  interest 
of  all  present  by  a  talk  on  the  Dayton  Trial.  Pro- 
fessor Paris  had  much  to  do  in  advising  Clarence 
Darrow  with  reference  to  the  experts  on  evolution 
and  would  have  been  summoned  himself  if  the  ex- 
perts had  been  given  a  chance.  He  pointed  out  that 
evolution  is  a  biological  theory  and  has  its  signifi- 
cance in  that  field ;  that  several  fallacies  arise  when 
the  attempt  is  made  to  carry  over  the  idea  into  the 
social  sciences.  He  expressed  disbelief  in  the  con- 
ception of  Progress.  The  old  idea  of  a  succession  of 
cultural  epochs  for  all  peoples  has  been  given  up  by 
the  anthropologists.  The  iron  age  is  not  an  advance 
on  the  stone  age.  This  dismissal  of  evolution  by  a 
Professor  in  the  University  of  Chicago  caused  much 
comment. 

After  dinner  Dean  Barr,  of  the  School  of  Edu- 
cation at  Drake  University,  read  a  paper  on  Public 
School  Organization,  treating  largely  the  present 
tendency  to  eliminate  the  last  two  grades  of  the 
Elementary  School  and  to  have  Junior  High  Schools. 
Dr.  Herbert  L.  Willett,  spoke  of  certain  experiences 
which  he  had  while  traveling  around  the  world  last 
year.  He  told  particularly  of  Dr.  Macklin  in  China 
and  of  meeting  Ghandi  in  India.  Rev.  C.  J.  Robert- 
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son  presided  in  the  afternoon  and  Rev.  John  P. 
Givens  in  the  evening. 

Friday  morning,  Rev.  R.  C.  Lemon  was  the 
chairman.  He  introduced  Professor  Jesse  Steiner  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina,  who  is  teaching  in 
the  U.  of  Chicago  this  summer.  He  spoke  of  ''Com- 
munity Organization."  His  conclusion  is  the  old 
face-to-face  group  does  not  exist  any  longer  even 
in  the  small  neighborhoods.  In  the  cities  the  tend- 
ency is  for  individuals  to  associate  themselves  more 
on  the  basis  of  like-mindedness,  or  of  common  in- 
terests. The  automobile  and  other  forms  of  trans- 
portation and  of  communication  have  greatly 
changed  the  old  neighborhood  hfe. 

Rev.  U.  R.  Bell,  of  Paducah,  Ky.,  gave  a  very 
thoughtful  and  vital  paper  on  Church  Union,  Sec- 
tarianism at  least  keeps  fundamentalism  weak.  The 
union  of  Churches  in  their  present  state  would  mean 
solidifying  in  the  interest  of  the  common  places 
rather  than  for  the  promotion  of  the  most  vital 
things.  His  paper  is  printed  herewith  and  should 
be  carefully  studied.  It  breathes  a  free  spirit  of 
growth  and  courageous  faith. 

Professor  W.  D.  MacClintock,  who  is  just  retir- 
ing from  his  active  teaching  in  the  University  of 
Chicago  since  its  founding,  gave  an  interesting  ad- 
dress on  "The  Modern  Drama  of  Violence"  as  illus- 
trated in  Eugene  O'Neal's  Emperor  Jones  and  the 
Hairy  Ape. 

There  were  a  number  of  interesting  discussions 
and  these  would  have  been  extended  if  time  had  per- 
mitted. There  were  about  forty  different  members 
present  and  the  best  of  fellowship  prevailed.  Several 
men  came  from  a  distance  while  others  who  live  In 
Chicago  did  not  appear.  To  the  officers  of  an  organ- 
ization, who  must  give  a  good  deal  of  time  for  the 
preparation  of  a  program  it  is  disconcerting  to  find 
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that  some  members  will  not  even  take  the  trouble 
to  attend.  The  only  comfort  we  can  think  of  just 
now  is  that  it  is  so  with  all  societies,  clubs,  fratern- 
ities, and  social  functions ! 

The  officers  elected  for  the  coming  year  are: 
President,  Rev.  Wilford  H.  McLain,  Huntington, 
Indiana;  Vice-President,  Rev.  0.  F.  Jordan,  Park 
Ridge,  Illinois;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Mr.  L.  L.  Left- 
wich,  5815  Drexel  Avenue,  Chicago;  Editor  of  the 
Scroll  (the  former  editor  insisting  on  being  relieved) 
E.  S.  Ames.  Levi  Marshall  was  chairman  of  the 
nominating  committee. 

The  "iron  men"  have  gone  out  to  the  front  as 
fast  as  they  were  recruited  and  they  have  just  held 
the  fort.  There  has  been  no  waste  of  life  and  decided 
gains  have  been  achieved.  Twenty  new  members 
have  been  added  to  the  active  membership  and  there 
are  now  272  members. — E.  S.  Ames,  Secretary. 


Notes 


All  members  owe  "three  iron  men"  now.  All 
accounts  are  for  the  year  ending  with  the  annual 
meeting.  The  records  are  carefully  kept  and  credit 
is  faithfully  given  for  all  remittances.  Send  your 
money  to  Mr.  L.  L.  Leftwich,  5815  Drexel  Avenue, 
Chicago. 

Each  issue  of  the  Scroll  costs  about  $60  for 
printing  and  postage.  In  order  to  extend  the  circula- 
tion it  is  also  necessary  to  send  out  letters  and  to 
carry  on  some  promotion.  We  need  the  money  which 
you  owe  and  it  is  not  quite  fair  to  ask  us  to  do  all 
the  work  and  worry  about  money,  too. 

The  Institute  will  have  the  usual  night  sessions 
during  the  National  Convention  in  Oklahoma  City 
in  October.  We  meet  in  a  good  hotel  near  the  con- 
vention hall  at  10  o'clock  each  night  and  adjourn 
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at  12  or  1.  In  this  way  we  do  not  take  our  members 
from  the  sessions  and  we  have  the  presence  of  many 
young  ministers  who  are  seeking  such  a  fellowship. 
It  is  a  good  time  to  introduce  prospective  members. 

Any  college  graduate  may  become  a  member 
of  the  Institute  by  sending  three  dollars  to  the  Sec- 
retary as  an  evidence  of  his  desire  to  belong.  A  man 
does  not  have  to  be  a  "liberal"  to  join  the  Institute. 
Professor  F.  D.  Kershner  is  eligible  and  has  been 
invited  to  join  as  have  other  conservatives.  The 
Institute  insists  on  a  man's  right  to  think  for  him- 
self and  there  are  wide  differences  among  the  mem- 
bers. 

The  Institute  does  not  try  to  control  the  "poli- 
tics" of  the  brotherhood.  It  has  no  desire  to  do  so. 
It  has  more  important  work,  namely,  to  understand 
the  work  we  have  to  do  as  religious  men  and  to  do 
with  all  our  might.  Many  men  are  weary  of  the 
"official  programs"  which  are  presented  to  us  at 
every  convention.  They  would  like  to  hear  some- 
thing about  the  vital  problems  of  religion.  The 
grinding  of  the  machinery  is  often  hollow  and  profit- 
less. As  one  sits  in  the  great  mass  meetings  and  lis- 
tens to  the  same  speakers  year  after  year,  one  won- 
ders whether  it  is  a  great  business  corporation  or  a 
political  machine  which  is  being  heard.  One  lis- 
tening for  some  solving  word  about  religion  or  for 
some  genuinely  impassioned  message  from  the 
depths  of  the  soul's  experience  is  too  often  disap- 
pointed. 


The  Younger  Generation 

An  archeologist,  digging  in  the  ruins  of  an  an- 
cient Greek  colony  which  flourished  near  Odessa  in 
the  fifth  century  before  the  Christian  era,  found  a 
woman's  vanity  bag.    It  was  not  a  modem  example 
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of  that  indispensible  woman's  accessory,  although 
its  contents  were  not  greatly  unlike  those  found  in 
vanity  cases  carried  by  the  girl  of  today. 

The  remains  of  a  metal  mirror  and  a  lipstick 
and  an  eyebrow  pencil  were  in  the  bag.  They  were 
used  by  a  flapper  of  nearly  2,500  years  ago. 

This  has  caused  considerable  editorial  comment 
and  has  led  some  wit  to  exclaim,  "Weren't  there 
every  any  good  old  days?"  Such  appurtenances  have 
so  thoroughly  been  laid  at  the  door  of  the  girl  of 
this  generation  that  we  have  been  led  to  believe  (by 
the  older  generation)  that  things  were  never  thus  in 
the  good  old  days  beyond  recall. 

It  has  ver  been  the  complaint  of  the  passing  gen- 
eration that  youth  is  "going  to  the  dogs."  If  so  it 
seems  a  long,  long  road  to  the  canine  terminus.  Two 
thousand  years  before  Christ  we  find  the  complaint 
of  an  Egyptian  king  to  this  effect :  "We  have  fallen 
upon  evil  times,  for  politics  are  rotten  and  children 
no  longer  obey  their  parents."  This  has  a  familiar 
ring,  but,  honestly  now,  was  there  ever  a  time  when 
youth  was  a  model  of  sainthood.  Haven't  those  of 
the  older  generation  always  been  asking  in  alarm, 
"What  in  the  world  is  to  become  of  the  younger 
generation?"  And  hasn't  the  honest  answer  always 
been,  "Why,  it  will  grow  up  and  wonder — what  in 
the  world  is  to  become  of  the  younger  generation." 
There  is  nothing  the  matter  with  the  rising  genera- 
tion after  it  gets  up. 

In  this  paper  I  shall  present  viewpoints  from  dif- 
ferent writers,  with  no  attempt  at  evaluation.  Where 
the  author  is  known  due  credit  is  given.  Con- 
clusions are  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  reader. 
It  is  not  in  any  way  intended  as  a  scientific  presenta- 
tion of  the  subject. 

From  the  religious  press,  as  represented  by  its 
editors,  comes  a  well-nigh  unanimous  cry  of  alarm. 
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"Things  are  getting  worse  from  day  to  day,"  writes 
W.   B.   Screws,   editor  of  the  Pilgrim  Messenger. 

"This  is  proven  not  only  by  the  dress,  but  also  by  the 
talk  of  the  young  people — especially  the  girls" 

"There  is  such  a  thing  as  Bolshevism  in  moral  and 
spiritual  spheres,"  declares  George  W.  Sandt,  D.  D., 
editor  of  the  Lutheran;  and  in  his  opinion;  "We  are 
suffering  from  its  effects  at  the  present  time.  A 
spirit  of  libertinism  is  abroad  among  our  youth. 
There  is  little  or  no  respect  for  parents  and  superiors 
in  many  of  our  homes  and  schools  and  churches. 
There  is  an  ominous  absence  of  reverence  for  things 
sacred,  of  noble  ambition  and  earnest  moral  purpose, 
and  a  bold  and  brazen  defiance  of  decency  and  mod- 
esty in  dress  and  speech  and  conduct.  Women 
paint  and  powder  and  drink  and  smoke,  and  become 
an  easy  prey  to  a  certain  class  of  well-groomed, 
well-fed  high-livers,  whose  chief  business  is  to 
'pluck  the  blush  of  innocence  from  off  the  cheek  of 
maidenhood  and  put  a  blister  there.'  Pleasure  — 
madness  and  love  of  luxury  have  become  epidemic, 
and  the  vast  multitude  seem  to  have  banished  all 
idealism  and  usefulness,  and  refuse  to  take  life  seri- 
ously, save  under  compulsion  of  some  misfortune. 
Any  one  whose  optimism  can  make  him  blind  to  all 
this  and  much  more  is  welcome  to  it.  I  do  not  have 
that  kind  of  optimism,  and  have  little  respect  for 
certain  preachers  who  apologize  for  the  sins  of  the 
age  when  they  are  called  of  God  to  condemn  them." 

To  all  this  it  is  easy  to  reply  that  the  editors  of 
religious  newspapers  are  outside  the  world  they 
condem  so  harshly,  and  that  their  voice  is  only 
the  expression  of  a  vote  without  information.  But 
condemnation  as  harsh,  if  not  harsher,  comes  from 
within  that  very  world.  Certainly  the  editors  of 
college  newspapers  and  magazines  should  be  allowed 
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a  vote  and  a  voice.  The  editor  of  a  college  magazine 
in  one  of  the  country's  largest,  most  representa- 
tive women's  colleges,  Alice  F.  Parker,  Editor  of 
The  Smith  College  Monthly,  finds  that: 

"The  wild  young  people,  whose  wild  young  ways 
furnished  last  years  moralists  with  a  new  and 
refreshing  fad,  are  just  the  sam^e  sort  of  specimens 
that  they  v/ere  when  first  brought  to  light.  They 
continue  to  dance,  and  drink,  and  smoke,  and  pet 
and  conduct  themselves  in  precisely  the  ungodly 
manner  of  the  past  few  years.  The  reason  that  at 
present  there  is  not  so  much  discussion  of  the  de- 
generating youth  is  simply  that  the  public  is  tired 
of  hearing  about  it. 

The  subject  has  served  its  turn  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  scandal-worshipers  and  will  now  be 
gradually  (propped.  All  the  talk,  all  the  publicity  in 
worthy  periodicals,  all  the  efforts  of  the  confirmed 
reformers  have  not  changed  the  facts  in  the  least. 
The  only  effect  has  been  to  add  zest  to  the  perform- 
ance of  sin.  It  is  really  most  amusing  to  play  at 
being  wicked  when  there  is  a  delightfully  scandal- 
ized audience  to  appreciate  one's  efforts. 

What  seems  particularly  odd  to  me  is  the  convic- 
tion that  the  wildness  of  modern  youth  is  something 
startling  and  new.  Flappers  were  common  and 
petting  parties  expected  occurrences  long  before 
their  piquant  names  brot  them  notoriety.  And  so 
they  will  continue  to  be,  in  spite  of  the  storm  of 
shocked  surprise  which  is  just  passing  over.  The 
reason  is  that  boys  and  girls  are  naturally  curious — 
about  themselves,  and  especially  about  each  other. 
They  satisfy  curiosity  by  experiment.  All  people 
have  the  desire  to  do  what  the  world  says  they 
should  not  do,  simply  because  they  should  not. 
Youth  satisfies  this  desire.  It  always  has  and  al- 
ways will,  in  privacy  or  in  the  open,  depending  on 
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how  the  Hght  of  publicity  turns.  This  past  year 
has  happened  to  be  an  open  season.  We  have  en- 
joyed it  immensely.  And  the  poor,  shocked  middle- 
aged  of  the  world  have  made  themselves  so  absurd ! 

"Sorry  not  to  be  able  to  predict  a  great 
moral  reform,  since  that  is  what  the  world  would 
like  to  think  its  interest  has  produced.  Tell  it  so  if 
you  Hke,  but  it  will  not  be  the  truth." 

Even  more  outspoken  is  Llewellyn  A.  Wilcox, 
eHitor  of  the  Mountain  Echo,  published  by  the  stu- 
dents at  Pacific  Union  College  (St.  Helena,  Cal.). 
He  says :  "Call  me  a  pessimist ;  I  choose  a  sane  pes- 
simism rather  than  the  optimism  of  the  ostrich  who 
buries  his  head  in  the  desert  sands  and  thinks  him- 
self safe  from  the  danger  he  will  not  see. 

Society  is  not  only  undergoing  a  revolution,  it  is 
experiencing  a  devilution.  Not  only  is  it  undergoing 
but  it  is  going  under.  If  checked  for  a  moment  by 
last  year's  agitation,  the  riotous  torrent  of  immoral- 
ity sweeps  onward  more  relentless  than  ever.  And 
the  appalling  menance  of  this  downward  trend  is 
callousness  of  the  popular  mind  to  it.  The  sexual 
is  flaunted  every  where,  and  through  constant  view 
of  the  suggestive  and  salacious,  the  public  con- 
science, seared  or  paralyzed,  takes  it  now  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course.  The  very  reticence  of  the  press  and 
platform  to  moral  conditions  must  be  looked  upon  as 
ominous  rather  than  as  indicative  of  improvement." 

Rockwell  D.  Hunt,  dean  of  the  Graduate  School 
of  the  University  of  Southern  California  observes : 

"Young  girls,  in  particular,  in  their  dress  and 
their  attitude  toward  young  men,  are  often  with- 
out the  restraints  of  modest  reserve  that  were  form- 
erly deemed  indispensible.  There  has  arisen  in  these 
latter  days  a  pernicious  near-cult  of  what  might 
be  called  flapperolatry,  fanned  into  fierce  flame  by  a 
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cheap  type  of  journalism,  which  amounts  often  to  a 
challenge  to  young  men  to  exceed  all  speed  limits  of 
immodesty,  and  to  the  girls  themselves  to  throw- 
to  the  winds  all  time-honored  niceties  of  maidenly 
reserve. 

Undoubtedly  the  reign  of  jazz  (jazzocracy)  and 
degraded  forms  of  the  dance,  heightened  by  the  dis- 
ease that  may  be  called  movieitis,  is  in  part 
responsible  for  certain  deplorable  tendencies  now 
quite  pronounced.  So  complete  is  the  revelation  by 
virtue  of  our  every-day  practices  that,  as  a  writer 
remarks,  "Neither  sex  has  any  illusions  left  regard- 
ing the  other." 

In  regard  to  religion  I  quote  from  "World  Call" 
Sept.  1924,  an  article  by  Rev.  Walter  M.  Haushalter, 
"Youth  Dares  to  Adventure  for  God" 

"The  writer  of  this  article  has  opportunity  to 
study  the  youth  movement  at  a  great  educational 
center  where  there  are  two  junior  colleges  and  a 
state  university.  He  is  not  assuming  omniscence  on 
this  account,  but  close  contact  with  seven  thousand 
young  men  and  women  ought  to  give  one  a  repre- 
sentative cross  section  of  the  problem.  After  some 
years  of  observation  of  their  activities,  helping  them 
wrestle  their  way  to  a  reasonable  faith  and  an  altru- 
istic outlook  upon  life,  he  is  prepared  to  say  that  all 
in  all  youth  has  more  of  the  idealistic  stuff  of  which 
rehgion  is  made  than  does  any  other  period  of  life. 
And  present-day  youth  at  that. 

The  popular  saying  that  youth  is  the  dangerous 
era  of  life  has  been  reiterated  so  often  that  most  of 
us  believe  it.  The  youthful  years  are  represented 
as  a  perilous  time  of  passion  and  excess,  beset  by 
rocks  and  shoals.  This  may  be  true,  but  youth  is 
also  a  time  of  unbounded  idealism,  hero  worship, 
and  self-forgetting  ambitions.  The  real  time  of 
danger  rather  comes,  as  George  Matheson  reminds 
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us,  "under  the  heat  of  the  noonday  sun."  It  is  in 
middle  age  that  Sir  Galahad  learns  in  a  bitter  school 
the  sordid  materialism  of  business,  the  lust  for  place 
and  power,  the  deceitfulness  of  friends,  the  pale 
complexion  of  ideals,  the  decline  of  romantic  court- 
ship into  commonplace  marriage.  It  is  then  the  slow 
dissolution  often  goes  on  into  that  confirmed  decay 
known  as  "the  eclipse  of  faith."  It  is  then  we  are 
the  most  likely  to  lose  faith  in  God,  faith  in  man, 
faith  in  ourselves,  faith  in  great  ventures.  The  dan- 
gerous period  of  life,  says  John  Hutton,  is  between 
thirty-five  and  fifty;  the  perilous  time  is  noontide. 
It  is  not  at  evening  when  old  age  is  purified  by  a 
compensating  look  over  the  brink  into  the  beyond. 
And  certainly  the  psychologists  will  not  permit  us 
to  say  it  is  the  morning  hours  when  youth  looks 
over  the  hills  in  a  light  that  is  still  colored  by  the 
dews  of  the  dawn.  Youth  has  its  moral  perils,  to 
be  sure,  but  its  persistent  and  inborn  idealism,  its 
resiliency  and  power  of  recovery,  entitle  it  to  be 
known  as  the  most  religious  era  of  our  life  experi- 
ence." 

S.  K.  Ratcliffe,  writing  in  the  Century,  says: 
"The  elders  of  today  are  convinced  that  never  before 
have  the  established  and  responsible  members  of 
society  had  to  remonstrate  against  so  many  anarchic 
notions  and  such  alarming  behavior.  No  age,  they 
say,  has  had  on  its  hands  such  a  problem  of  reckless 
and  rebellious  youth.  This,  of  course,  is  sheer  non- 
sense, as  the  youngsters  themselves  well  know. 
Every  age  has  had  the  same  problems  and  heard  the 
same  protests.  At  every  step  of  humanity's  painful 
pilgrimage  the  youngsters  have  been  adjudged  and 
admonished  in  terms  suspiciously  identical  with 
those  heard  nowadays  from  a  thousand  platforms. 
The  young  have  always  been  wrong.  The  elders 
have  always  felt  their  standards  were  being  ignored 
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and  their  discipline  flouted  by  the  younger  genera- 
tion. 

By  almost  everyone  engaged  in  the  dispute  it 
seems  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  wildness  or 
license  of  the  young  is  the  result  of  their  breaking 
away  from  the  past,  their  rejection  of  beliefs  and 
sanctions  that  remained  in  force  down  to  and  includ- 
ing the  time  of  their  parents.  But  that  is  not  so. 
Our  free  and  enterprising  young  people  are,  for  the 
most  part,  not  devising  their  own  ways.  On  the 
contrary,  they  are  following  paths  that  were  delib- 
erately opened  for  them  by  their  immediate  ances- 
tors, although,  as  we  should  all  agree,  they  are  pur- 
suing them  with  a  daring  that  is  new." 

"Four  influences  have  been  at  work,"  says  Mr. 
Ratcliffe,  "all  of  which  have  been  bequeathed  to 
youth  by  the  older  generation : 

(1)  General  intellectual  emancipation  from  tradi- 
tional orthodoxy  after  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  swift  break-up  of  the  close-knit  body 
of  dogma  and  logic  and  usage  to  which  the  Western 
people  had  for  ages  submitted.  They  tried  to  change 
the  substance  but  preserve  the  form.  The  youngs- 
ters have  insisted  upon  new  forms. 

(2)  Darwin's  doctrine  of  the  survival  of  the  fit- 
test. Youth  is  the  strong.  Youth  is  the  fit.  It  has 
set  about  to  win  its  millions,  its  gold-fields,  its  con- 
tinents. 

(3)  Revolt  against  reason  and  acceptance  of  in- 
stinct and  emotion  as  taught  by  James-  and  Berg- 
son.  Youth  accepts  obedience  to  these  rather  than 
to  reason. 

(4)  Freudian  emphasis  on  the  influence  of  the 
unconscious — the  suppression  of  desires  through 
controls.  'If  this  be  so,'  says  youth,  'away  with 
such  control.    Let  us  release  ourselves  from  it.'  " 

"A  distinguished  visitor  to  our  shores,  during  1923, 
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predicted  that  in  twenty-five  years  all  civic  work  in 
America  would  be  in  the  hands  of  women. 

Assuming  the  truth  of  the  prophecy,  what  is  the 
type  of  women  who  will  guide  our  destinies  twenty- 
five  years  from  now?  At  the  present  writing  she  is 
called  a  flapper — a  misnomer,  because  a  flapper  is  a 
bird  who  cannot  fly.  And  she  is  so  baffling  and 
shocking  that  the  Literary  Digest,  some  months 
ago,  felt  the  urge  to  print  a  series  of  opinions  on  her 
gathered  from  noted  educators  and  other  prominent 
people.  As  one  mind  they  granted  that  she  was  a 
"holy  terror,"  and  that  her  conduct  was  directly 
traceable  to  the  war,  or  the  movies,  or  lack  of  par- 
ental discipline,  or  our  modern  education.  Some 
predicted  she  would  grow  worse  and  worse  and 
others  saw  a  rift  in  the  clouds.  Out  of  the  mass  of 
opinions  one  only  has  remained  with  me:  "She  has 
lengthened  her  chain  and  failed  to  drive  the  staple 
deeper."  Surely,  she  tries  one's  patience  and  tests 
one's  faith — you  flnd  yourself  praying  with  Dinah: 
"Oh  Lord,  must  I  keep  mah  tongue  behind  mah  teeth 
and  stay  the  itchin's  of  mah  hand?" 

But  just  before  we  reach  the  frothing  stage  of 
our  frenzy  let  us  remember  that  at  no  time  in  our 
history  have  girls  and  women  entirely  pleased  the 
multitude;  there  has  never  been  a  time  when  they 
were  not  the  center  of  much  profitless  discussion. 
Every  writer  feels  himself  an  authority,  from  St. 
Paul,  who  admonishes  them  to  be  seen  and  not 
heard,  down  the  line  to  Kipling,  who  sees  woman 
as  "a  rag,  a  bone  and  hank  of  hair." 

During  the  colonial  period,  if  we  may  rely  upon 
the  literature  of  the  time,  our  girl  led  a  sheltered 
and  secluded  life ;  she  sat  on  a  cushion  and  sewed  a 
fine  seam;  used  many  different  complexion  lotions, 
all  of  home  brew;  eschewed  long  walks  because  it 
enlarged  her  tiny  feet;  at  every  opportunity  she 
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swooned  or  swound,  depending  on  whether  you  get 
it  in  prose  or  poetry.  Was,  in  fact,  a  shrinking, 
timid  wild  flower.  A  useless  bit  of  femininity,  one 
decides,  but  she  lived  according  to  her  light  and  be- 
came the  mother  of  brave  men  and  braver  women. 
It  was  inevitable,  with  the  larger  opportunities 
given  her  in  the  next  century,  that  the  pendulum 
should  swing  far  in  the  other  direction  and  give  us 
the  athletic  girl,  who  feared  neither  man  nor  beast, 
boasted  her  tan  and  bulging  muscles,  and  scorned 
all  weaknesses  and  vanities.  The  magazines  of  the 
period  have  man-written  articles  on  "Our  unsexed 
girls"  and  "Where  are  the  mothers  of  the  future?" 
And  right  here  the  legislatures  of  all  the  states  of 
the  Union  would  have  taken  from  her  the  divine 
right  of  motherhood  and  given  it  to  some  one  else 
if  the  plan  had  been  at  all  feasible.  But  the  cry  of 
alarm  was  wholly  unnecessary,  for  when  she  had 
acquired  a  sufficient  number  of  silver  cups  and 
other  trophies,  she  found  her  mate,  settled  into  her 
nest,  and  gave  to  the  world  stalwart  men  and  Juno- 
like women. 

Our  girl  of  today  is  a  composite  of  all  that  has 
gone  before,  plus  some  new  ingredients.  Feminine 
she  surely  is  with  her  bobbed  curls,  rouge,  lip  stick, 
powder  puff,  plucked  eyebrows,  safety  razor,  beauty 
patches,  foolish  heels,  gossamer  underwear,  garter- 
less  stockings,  with  her  skirt  geared  always  in  high 
or  low  and  never  in  intermediate.  And  femininely 
inconsistent,  as  you  note  when  you  meet  her  on  the 
street,  dressed  for  a  formal  ball  from  the  waist  up 
and  for  a  tennis  game  from  the  waist  down. 

And  what  are  her  critics  saying  of  her?  That 
she  is  frivolous  and  feather-brained  and  without 
sense  of  values.  Nevertheless  she  stands  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  her  brother  in  education  and  work ; 
we  frequently  find  dressmaker,  milliner  and  cook; 
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musician,  scholar  and  writer;  actress,  teacher  and 
nurse  all  in  one  person. 

They  say  further  that  she  is  bold  and  immodest, 
and  that  one  reason  for  her  excessive  rouging  is 
that  she  has  forgotten  hov/  to  blush.  An  old  com- 
plaint. Away  back  in  1737  Lady  Wortley  Montagu 
wrote  of  the  girls  of  England :  "Modesty  they  have 
exchanged  for  the  paint  box  and  whitewash  in  which 
they  now  blaze  out." 

Instead  of  bold  is  she  not  perhaps  frank  ?  As  par- 
ents and  teachers  we  are  responsible  for  this — we 
have  insisted  upon  accuracy  in  her  education.  And 
while  pur  fine  educational  system  was  relegating  to 
the  trash-heap  such  gems  as  "Where  did  you  come  , 
from,  baby,  dear,  out  of  the  nowhere  into  the  here  ?" 
a  large  group  of  men  of  the  Jewish  faith  were  sup- 
plementing this  new  knowledge  with  pictures. 

So  what  under  the  canopy  is  there  left  to  blush 
about  ?  Added  to  our  teaching,  if  a  girl  walks  down 
the  street  with  a  male  companion  or  if  she  looks 
through  a  magazine  with  him,  they  view  all  sorts 
of  feminine  articles  heretofore  unmentionable;  in- 
deed, the  name  of  the  most  intimate  and  personal 
article  of  Vv^oman's  apparel  a  short  time  since  was 
used  on  dance  programs.  One  can  blush  only  at  the 
untimely  appearance  of  the  unexpected,  and  at 
present  there  is  no  such  time  and  no  such  condition. 

"The  flapper  is  so  amazingly  efficient  and  so 
strenuous;  she  does  not  pamper  herself — she 
smashes  through  all  traditions  and  does  what  she 
wishes  to  do.  If  we  on  the  side  lines  could  only  put 
on  shock  absorbers  until  she  arrives  we  could  the 
more  easily  estimate  the  valuable  part  she  is  play- 
ing in  present-day  problems." 

Within  a  year  an  article  has  appeared  from  the 
pen  of  a  clergyman  whose  distress  note  is  sounded 
at  the  modern  girl's  high  visibility.    "Can  we  hope," 
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he  wails,  "that  they  will  ever  marry  and  become 
mothers,  and  if  so,  under  heaven  what  kind?"  He 
has  overlooked  that  innocent  article  of  furniture 
called  a  cedar  chest,  which  when  duly  installed  be- 
comes a  hope  chest  to  the  girl.  She  does  not  wait 
until  she  is  engaged  before  purchasing  one — indeed, 
she  may  not  even  possess  a  steady  stepper.  It  is  an 
evidence  of  foresight,  for  if  she  has  decided  that 
some  day  she  is  going  to  be  married,  married  she  is 
going  to  be. 

And  when  she  has  helped  him  to  ask  the  all-im- 
portant question,  according  to  the  best  methods  of 
the  movies  and  Bernard  Shaw,  she  may  well  count 
herself  desired.  In  the  years  gone  by  woman  ha(i 
an  economic  value  in  the  household;  she  v/ove  and 
spun  and  manufactured,  and  any  kind  of  a  wife  was 
worth  her  weight  in  gold.  Today  no  higher  mathe- 
matics is  able  to  prove  that  two  can  live  as  cheaply 
as  one,  which  is  proof  positive  that  a  girl  is  chosen 
for  herself  alone.  But  when  she  takes  charge  of  his 
affairs,  then  shall  we  see  the  fruition  of  all  her 
present-day  opportunities.  Poor  girl :  the  things  she 
must  know  and,  knowing,  do.  For  whereas,  whe3i 
grandmother  placed  on  her  pantry  shelf  a  can  of 
mustard,  a  package  of  boneset  tea,  left  one  cobweb 
for  wounds  and  hung  a  switch  behind  the  pantry 
door,  she  had  a  well-equipped,  up-to-date  working 
plant  for  maternity — the  mother  of  today  has  a  well- 
stocked  medicine  cabinet,  on  the  door  of  which  is  a 
typewritten  list  of  poison  antidotes,  another  of  first 
aid  to  he  injured,  and  a  library  entitled:  "Ten  Mil- 
lion Disease-Breeding  Germs  and  How  to  Circum- 
vent Them."  There  is  nothing  hanging  behind  the 
pantry  door  and  the  doctor's  phone  number  is  pasted 
on  the  back  of  the  fire-alarm  card. 

And  in  order  that  she  may  be  companionable  to 
her  husband  and  fill  her  place  in  her  home  and  her 
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world  she  must  have  a  bowing  acquaintance  with 
proteids,  sanitation,  carbo-hydrates,  open  plumbing, 
hygiene,  calories,  laundry  work,  physical  culture, 
music,  art,  dressmaking,  Coriiucianism,  filet  crochet, 
Buddhistic  metaphysics,  Ku  Klux  Klan  activities, 
current  literature,  bridge-whist,  modern  drama, 
beauty  culture,  new  educational  thought,  the  Japan- 
ese question,  principles  of  Mah  Jong,  fluctuating 
prices  in  bacon,  transcendentalism,  Ibsen,  world 
court,  cross-word  puzzles,  Conan  Doyle's  latest,  soul 
development,  Couism,  evolution,  Einstein's  theory, 
and  one  thousand  other  world-wide  movements  for 
this,  that  and  the  other,  and  we  may  safely  predict 
that  she  will  use  all  the  energy  and  knowledge  stored 
up  from  flapper  days  and  be  gasping  for  more. 

Yea,  verily,  I  have  sufficient  optimism  to  believe 
that  when  she  enters  her  chosen  nest,  she  will  wear 
her  own  face  and  her  own  hair,  stand  on  her  own 
heels,  and,  tightening  her  grasp  on  God,  give  to  the 
future  years  men  and  women  who  are  brave  and 
stalwart  and  brainy." — G.  E.  Breece. 


Church  Union  Meditations 

Dean  Inge  seems  to  have  summed  up  the  religious 
situation  of  today  in  these  words,  "Organized  Chris- 
tianity is  at  present  under  a  cloud.  The  churches 
have  but  little  influence,  and  if  they  had  more  they 
would  not  know  what  to  do  with  it.  But  the  ration- 
alistic assumption  that  the  Christian  religion  is 
played  out  is  quite  out  of  date  and  betrays  a  com- 
plete absence  of  the  historical  sense." 

When  I  came  forth  from  the  seminary  an  un- 
sophisticated would-be-prophet-in-the-bud  such  a  re- 
mark as  Dean  Inge's  would  have  meant  little  or 
nothing  to  me.  I  had  no  background  in  the  realm  of 
experience  that  would  have  enabled  me  to  appreciate 
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the  gloomy  Dean's  rashness.  Such  a  statement  to 
me  would  have  been  purely  academic.  But  the 
church,  the  world  and  the  men  with  whom  we  have 
to  deal  in  actual  experience  as  preachers,  in  a  state 
like  Kentucky  for  instance,  brings  one  to  some  con- 
clusions that  he  does  not  always  drav^^  in  the  class- 
room. I  refer  to  Kentucky  not  in  the  sense  of  sing- 
ling out  Kentucky  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  lo- 
calities, but  because  Kentucky  is  now  my  own  state, 
and  if  the  powers  that  be  do  not  altogether  turn 
against  me,  I  like  Kentucky  well  enough  to  sojourn 
there  for  a  while  longer,  especially  in  Paducah  and 
the  First  Christian  Church. 

During  the  war  there  were  what  seemed  to  be 
evidences  on  every  side  that  this  thing  which  we 
believed  in  was  close  at  hand.  I  recall  some  of  the 
things  that  led  us  to  believe  that  such  was  the  case. 
For  instance,  I  remember  a  thing  that  I  got  out  of 
the  Literary  Digest  and  used  in  a  sermon  on  church 
union  that  ran  something  like  this:  A  lad  in  camp 
whose  faith  was  of  the  Methodist  persuasion  took 
his  good  orthodox  Methodist  mother  to  hear  an 
Episcopal  rector  one  Sunday  morning.  She  hesi- 
tated at  first,  but  finally  yielded  to  her  son's  wishes. 
She  was  quite  surprised  to  hear  such  a  good  Metho- 
dist sermon  by  an  Episcopal  rector,  and  after  it  was 
all  over  she  was  quite  willing  to  permit  her  son  to 
listen  to  the  exhortations  of  an  Episcopalian.  Such 
stories  became  commonplace.  We  were  even  told 
stories  about  Protestant  and  Catholic  clergymen 
joining  hands  in  their  ministrations  to  the  boys. 
That  all  sounded  mighty  good  to  the  advocates  of 
church  union.  It  sounded  so  good  to  me  that  I  be- 
gan to  think  that  I  would  live  to  see  the  day  of  a 
united  church.  But  I  have  gotten  all  over  that  now. 
I  am  over  to  such  a  degree  that  I  don't  want  church 
union  in  the  sense  in  which  I  was  taught  to  believe 
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in  it,  and  as  the  popular  mind  apparently  under- 
stands it. 

The  most  damnable  thing  that  could  happen  in 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  some  other  localities  that 
I  might  mention  would  be  a  united  church,  that  is, 
a  union  of  the  churches  of  today.  The  only  thing 
that  is  saving  Kentucky  from  medievalism  is  a  di- 
vided Protestant  church. 

The  Southern  Baptists,  for  example,  are  very 
strong  in  many  parts  of  Kentucky.  In  fact,  I  under- 
stand that  they  rank  first  in  numbers  in  the  state. 
But,  fortunately  for  Kentucky,  the  Southern  Bap- 
tists do  not  mix  well  with  other  communions.  In  a 
great  many  instances  they  do  not  recognize  the  com- 
municants of  other  churches  as  Christians  any  more 
than  they  do  those  who  have  never  professed  a  re- 
ligious faith  of  any  kind.  To  them  anybody  that 
isn't  a  Baptist  isn't  a  Christian.  One  of  their  evan- 
gelists preaching  in  Paducah  last  winter  proved  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Baptists  that  Jesus  was  the 
first  Baptist,  and  that  a  man  could  not  belong  to 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  unless  he  belonged  to  the 
church  to  which  Jesus  belonged,  which  was  a  Baptist 
church.  Consequently,  they  have  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  any  of  these  other  so-called  churches,  for 
Jesus  never  belonged  to  any  of  them.  That,  my 
friends,  is  a  most  fortunate  situation.  I  say  fortun- 
ate for  the  reason  that  the  point  of  view  of  a  very 
large  percentage  of  the  membership  of  other  com- 
munions coincides  with  that  of  the  Baptists.  That 
point  of  view  is  based  upon  the  Bible  as  an  infallible 
authority  in  biology,  geology,  astronomy,  physics, 
chemistry,  hygiene,  history,  politics,  government, 
art,  philosophy,  ethics,  religion,  and  every  other 
realm  of  human  knowledge.  All  the  members  of  our 
school  board  in  Paducah  are  not  members  of  the 
Baptist  church,  nor  are  the  Baptists  in  the  majority, 
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but  you  can't  even  get  a  job  teaching  mathematics 
in  the  public  schools  of  Paducah  unless  you  are  vir- 
tually willing  to  declare  your  faith  in  the  Bible  as  an 
infallible  authority  in  every  realm  of  human  knowl- 
edge. When  the  superintendent  of  schools  took  such 
a  stand  through  the  public  press,  it  was  reported  in 
the  same  press  that  the  First  Presbyterian  and 
First  Baptist  churches  had  either  appointed  com- 
mittees or  would  appoint  committees  to  draft  reso- 
lutions endorsing  and  congratulating  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools  on  his  position. 

Now,  then,  I  know  that  all  the  Presbyterians  do 
not  sanction  that  sort  of  thing,  and  perhaps  there 
are  a  few  Baptists  who  do  not,  but  the  fact  that 
these  churches  are  appointing  such  committees  indi- 
cates where  the  majority  stands,  and  that  isn't  only 
a  Paducah  situation.  That  is  true  in  many  a  place. 
Isn't  it  Providential  that  the  Southern  Baptists  and 
the  Presbyterians  are  not  on  speaking  terms  as  re- 
ligious communions?  Right  now,  and  for  years  to 
come,  a  united  church  as  the  popular  mind  thinks  of 
church  union,  and  as  I  was  taught  to  believe  in  it, 
would  stamp  Kentucky  as  a  backward  state  and 
doom  her  to  an  unbearable  medievalism.  Truth 
based  upon  facts  scientifically  established  would  find 
the  doors  closed,  locked  and  barred  to  her,  and  Ken- 
tucky's only  hope  of  existence  would  be  that  of  a 
parasite,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  men  to  whom 
society  is  responsible  for  its  progress  would  have 
to  go  elsewhere  to  produce.  I  say  Kentucky  only  be- 
cause I  live  in  Kentucky,  and  believe  in  Kentucky. 
I  say  that  Kentucky's  only  hope  of  salvation  lies  in 
her  denominationalism  that  smacks  of  sectarianism. 
For  it  is  her  denominational  sectarianism  that  keeps 
her  from  putting  up  a  united  front  against  the  scien- 
tific spirit  to  which  we  owe  the  bulk  of  our  progress. 

"But     the     rationalistic     assumption     that     the 
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CHRISTIAN  RELIGION  is  played  out  IS,"  as  Dean 
Inge  remarks,  "quite  out  of  date."  The  barbarized 
and  paganized  religion  of  the  church  IS  under  a 
cloud.  It  is  that  religion,  much  of  the  religion  of 
the  church,  that  I  do  not  want  to  see  unified.  The 
only  kind  of  church  union  in  which  I  am  interested 
is  that  union  that  just  naturally  follows  the  knowl- 
edge of  truth.  "Ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the 
truth  shall  make  you  free,"  is  one  of  the  mightiest 
utterances  ever  attributed  to  Jesus.  The  only  union 
that  has  any  Eternal  value  it  it  is  that  union  en- 
joyed by  souls  that  are  free.  I  have  little  or  no 
faith  in  church  union  programs  that  look  toward  the 
amalgamation  of  two  or  more  church  organizations. 
Such  a  procedure  it  seems  to  me  is  based  upon  the 
desire  in  the  human  heart  for  power.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  time  is  long  since  past  when  the  church 
dares  to  talk  about  her  lack  of  power  due  to  her  di- 
vided state.  She  has  more  power  now  than  she 
knows  how  to  use. 

What  I  have  said  thus  far  may  lead  you  to  believe 
that  I  like  denominational  sectarianism,  and  that 
I'm  an  advocate  of  that  sort  of  thing.  God  forbid. 
I  detest  denominational  sectarianism  with  all  m\'' 
soul.  If  there  is  anything  that  stirs  up  the  devil 
that  is  within  me,  it  is  denominational  sectarianism, 
and  for  that  reason  I  don't  want  that  sort  of  thing 
united.  In  fact,  I  don't  think  it  can  be  united.  The 
only  kind  of  union  in  which  I  am  interested  is  unified 
Christianity,  and  that  is  something  that  can't  be 
attained  by  direct  pursuit  any  more  than  happine^-s 
can  be  acquired  by  direct  search  for  it.  You  can't 
buy  it,  you  can't  legislate  it  you  can't  FORCE  it! 
Christian  union,  therefore,  as  it  seems  to  me,  has 
little  to  do  with  church  union.  One,  as  I  see  it,  is 
a  possibility,  the  other  is  an  impossibility. 

I  do  not  see  clearly  the  ultmate  goal  of  Christian 
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union  so  far  as  org-anization  is  concerned,  but  I  do 
believe  I  see  the  form  from  which  Christian  union 
is  to  come.  In  every  communion,  more  or  less,  there 
are  men  and  women  who  are  sympathetic  with  the 
scientific  approach  to  knowledge  in  whatever  realm 
it  may  be.  We  have  them  in  Paducah.  I  find  almost 
invariably  that  these  people  are  less  and  less  de- 
nominationally hide-bound,  and  that  there  is  a  spirit 
of  union,  brotherliness  and  understanding  among 
them  that  is  more  Christian  and  genuine  than  that 
which  is  to  be  found  in  most  of  the  individual 
churches  represented  in  this  group.  This  is  what 
is  happening  and  will  continue  to  happen  more  and 
more,  especially  among  the  younger  generation  as 
it  moves  about  from  city  to  city,  and  town  to  town. 
When  these  people  find  a  church  of  whatever  de- 
nominational brand  in  which  the  scientific  spirit 
prevails  (that  spirit  that  isn't  afraid  of  the  truth), 
they  gradually  drift  into  it,  and  ultimately  become 
identified  with  it,  not  because  of  its  denominational 
tenets,  but  because  it  is  Christian  in  spirit.  For  ex- 
ample, I  have  people  joining  my  church  every  year 
from  the  Baptists,  Methodists,  and  so  on,  who  have 
no  thought  of  joining  the  Disciples  of  Christ  as  a 
denomination,  but  they  join  because  they  find  a  free- 
dom in  my  church  that  is  denied  them  by  their  own 
denominations  in  my  community,  and  when  they  go 
elsewhere  they  may  identify  themselves  with  a 
Methodist,  a  Presbyterian,  or  a  Baptist  church,  not 
because  they  seek  out  a  Methodist,  a  Presbyterian 
or  a  Baptist  church,  but  because  they  seek  out  a 
church  that  is  Christian  in  spirit  of  whatever  de- 
nominational brand  it  may  be.  As  a  result  of  that 
sort  of  thing  there  is  growing  up  a  spirit  of  love  and 
good  will  between  these  churches  that  is  unifying, 
unifying  because  the  men  and  the  women  who  con- 
stitute the  membership  of  these  churches  have  an 
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understanding  and  an  appreciation  of  each  other 
that  is  natural  in  that  it  isn't  forced,  and  powerful 
not  because  of  numbers  or  material  resources,  but 
because  of  the  spirit  and  the  character  of  the  men 
and  the  women  themselves,  men  and  women  who  are 
now  and  who  are  becoming  more  and  more  so,  in- 
variably the  leaders  of  the  community.  That  is  the 
only  kind  of  union  that  has  the  power  to  deal  with 
social  problems  in  any  permanent  way.  I'm  of  the 
opinion  that  the  time  will  come  when  there  will  be 
a  union  of  these  churches,  but  when  it  comes  it  will 
not  be  a  forced,  legislated,  denominational  church 
union.  It  will  not  and  must  not  be  another  denomi- 
nation. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  what  has  taken  place  in 
Canada.  But  if  I  am  not  altogether  misinformed, 
the  denominational  sectarian  spirit  has  exerted  it- 
self there,  and  that  there  will  still  exist  in  Canada 
Methodist,  Presbyterian,  and  a  few  Congregational 
churches  in  more  than  one  community.  There  will 
be  that  same  hang-over  of  denominationalism  and 
sectarianism  in  our  own  country  as  Christian  union 
becomes  more  and  more  a  reality.  That  doesn't 
seem  to  me  to  be  a  thing  that  can  be  avoided  or 
remedied.  Nor  do  I  think  it  is  a  thing  to  be  over- 
much alarmed  about.  It  can't  be  killed  by  legisla- 
tion, resolutions  or  church  conventions,  but  it  is  a 
against  the  spirit  of  the  age.  There  is  no  hope  for 
it.  Yes,  the  fundamentalists  may  organize  for  the 
time  being  and  wage  a  brilliant  warfare,  but  denomi- 
national pride,  envy  and  jealousy,  plus  a  few  first- 
rate  funerals  will  ultimately  defeat  what  appears  to 
be  a  united  effort.  For,  in  the  background  where 
battles  are  really  won  there  is  no  union.  Whereas, 
in  the  other  camp  the  union  is  mostly  in  the  back- 
ground. There  is  a  confidence,  a  morale,  and  a  spirit 
there  that  is  unbeatable  for  the  reason  that  it  has 
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back  of  it  the  universe.  Denominationalism  is  a 
breeder  of  denominationalism,  and  denominational- 
ism is  a  spirit  in  which  there  is  nothing  that  pro- 
duces strength.  Therefore,  all  that  I  have  to  say 
for  the  fundamentalist  is,  give  them  all  the  rope 
they  want  and  they  will  surely  hang  themselves. 
They  are  doing  it  continuously.  The  reports  from 
the  mission  fields  are  sufficiently  convincing  as  to 
the  futility  of  denominationalism.  The  only  mis- 
sionary that  has  any  hope  of  success  on  the  foreign 
field  any  longer  is  the  missionary  whose  spirit  is 
scientific,  a  spirit  that  unifies  in  love  his  work  with 
the  work  of  missionaries  of  communions  other  than 
his  own.  The  foreigner  won't  tolerate  any  other 
kind  of  a  missionary  much  longer.  He  has  already 
raised  his  hand  and  voice  against  the  denomina- 
tional missionary. 

The  reason  for  that  is,  as  we  all  know  that  these 
people  of  foreign  lands  are  not  being  led  altogether 
any  longer  by  ignorant  natives.  Many  of  their  na- 
tive leaders  have  been  educated  and  trained  in  the 
best  schools,  colleges  and  univrsities  of  the  world. 
The  result  of  that  sort  of  thing  has  driven  the 
denominationalist  to  the  wall  saying,  "Well,  if  they 
won't  have  my  gospel  in  my  way  then  let  them  be 
damned.  I've  done  my  part.  The  commandment 
is  to  evangelize  and  if  they  hear  and  won't  believe 
that's  nothing  to  me,  and  rather  than  to  contribute 
to  the  support  of  a  missionary  who  fraternizes  with 
missionaries  and  peoples  of  other  communions  I'll 
give  nothing."  That  is  denominational  sectarian 
logic,  and  from  my  point  of  view  it  is  well  that  it 
is  so.  It  may  be  hard  on  the  missionary  for  the 
time  being,  but  for  the  ultimate  salvation  of  the 
church,  and  the  people  to  whom  the  church  ministers, 
denominational  sectarianism  is  a  blessing  in  dis- 
guise. 

I  base  my  hope  of  Christian  union  upon  the  youth 
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of  today  who  are  clammoring  as  never  before  for 
an  education,  the  youth  who  are  bound  to  be  our 
future  leaders.  And  the  education  that  appeals 
to  the  youth  of  today  is  undenominationalized  educa- 
tion. Our  denominational  educational  institutions 
recognize  that  fact  by  claiming  to  be  interdenomina- 
tional. There  is  no  recognition  on  the  part  of  the 
youth  of  today  of  Presbyterian  biology,  Baptist 
geology,  and  Congregational  astronomy.  He  is  not 
concerned  about  such  matters  from  a  denominational 
sectarian  point  of  view.  Consequently  in  the  study 
of  these  things  he  sooner  or  later  comes  to  a  faith 
in  a  world  of  law,  order  and  unity.  He  no  longer 
believes  in  a  whimsical,  fickle,  abitrary  God.  It  is 
at  that  point  that  he  looses  his  interest  in  his  de- 
nominational church  and  its  religion.  And  the 
denominational  church,  sectarian  in  spirit,  has  lost 
that  boy  and  girl  forever,  and  the  fault  lies  in  the 
church  and  nowhere  else.  His  denomination  may 
brand  him  an  infidel,  and  many  other  thing  as 
unbecoming,  while  he  goes  on  his  way  fundamentally 
more  Christian  in  spirit  than  the  denominational 
sectarian  who  brands  him  otherwise.  THE 
TRUTH  HAS  MADE  HIM  FREE,  and  that  which 
has  freed  him,  he  transfers  to  the  realm  of  human 
relationships,  more  often  called  the  spiritual  realm, 
in  which  there  is  a  God  whom  he  believes  to  be  a 
God  of  law,  order  and  unity,  the  same  God  that  he 
trusts  in  biology,  physics  and  chemistry.  What 
is  the  result?  The  result  is  that  he  trusts  his  fel- 
lows. He  believes  in  them,  believes  to  the  extent 
that  he  is  willing  to  give  them  for  the  time  being 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  thus  they  organize,  and 
do  the  seemingly  impossible  thing,  and  they  do  it 
without  coercive  legislated  limtiations  placed  upon 
each  other.  That  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the 
Christian  religion  at  work,  a  religion  of  the  heart, 
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a  religion  that  stakes  its  destiny  upon  faith  in  the 
possibilities  in  man,  the  religion  of  the  Nazarene 
whom  we  call  the  Christ.  If  there  ever  lived  on 
earth  a  being  whose  testimony  approves  the  scientific 
spirit,  the  spirit  that  refuses  to  believe  in  chaos,  that 
being  was  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

My  conclusion  therefore  is  that  Christian  union  is 
a  thing  that  cannot  be  forced,  bought  or  legislated. 
It  shall  be  the  normal,  natural  and  powerful  union 
of  kindred  souls  Vv^hose  kinship  is  due  to  the  mutual 
possession  of  the  scientific  spirit,  which  is  funda- 
mentally Christian. 

U.  R.  Bell,  Paducah,  Ky. 


Postal  Card  Questionnaire 

We  greatly  desire  that  every  reader  of  The  Scroll 
will  mail  in  answers  to  the  questions  asked  from 
time  to  time.  Send  in  your  questions  too.  We  will 
print  the  facts  gathered  in  this  way.  HELP  DIS- 
CIPLES, KNOW  DISCIPLES! 

1.  How  many  Churches  do  the  Disciples  have  in 
your  State? 

2.  How  many  of  these  have  the  full  time  services 
of  a  minister? 

3.  How  many  active  ministers  in  your  state  are 
college  graduates? 

4.  What  are  the  ten  highest  salaries  paid  to  Dis- 
ciple ministers  in  your  state?  Give  the  name  of  the 
Churches  which  pay  them. 

5.  Do  Disciple  Churches  pay  more  for  College 
Trained  Ministers? 
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Miracles! 


The  Secretary  knows  they  happen!  Recently  a 
member  sent  in  a  signed  check  with  this  note,  "I 
have  forgotten  how  much  I  owe  the  Institute.  Please 
fill  in  the  check  for  the  amount  due."  We  commend 
this  practice — privided  you  are  on  good  terms  with 
your  banker ! 


Secretary's  Notes 

Sorry  I  cannot  see  my  way  clear  to  mingle  with 
those  Malcontents  with  a  fool-proof  world.  Summer 
school  is  intensive  with  us  and  as  I  shall  pass  through 
Chicago,  Aug.  13,  I  do  not  feel  that  I  should  absent 
myself  now.  The  cares  of  this  world,  how  they 
multiply !  And  the  deceitf  ulness  of  riches,  it  lessens 
not !    To  be  absent  will  be  an  act  of  self-denial. 

— Martin. 


My  name  is  Joseph  Myers,  Jr.  No  middle  initials 
whatever.  I  formerly  was  a  Disciples  minister. 
Now  I  devote  my  entire  time  to  newspaper  writing 
and  editing.  Officially  I  am  literary  editor  of  the 
Indianapolis  News,  but  besides  being  that  I  am  act- 
ing theater  critic,  special  writer  on  religious  and 
social  welfare  activities. 

I  am  sorry  I  shall  not  be  able  to  attend  the  sum- 
mer session  of  the  Institute,  but  I  shall  be  with  the 
gang  in  Oklahoma  City  in  October. 

Joseph  Myers,  Jr. 


I  am  sending  you  the  much  needed  three  "iron 
men,"  which  you  had  just  as  well  had  months  ago. 
I  regret  that  I  have  overlooked  this  matter.  I  re- 
gret also  that  it  falls  to  my  lot  to  teach  each  sum- 
mer while  the  Campbell  Institute  is  in  session,  I 
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should  like  to  visit  with  the  fellows.     Best  wishes 
for  the  meeting  that  is  to  be  soon ! 

— Crowley. 


Enclosed  find  a  check  for  three  dollars  to  make 
me  a  good  fellow  once  more. 

C.  S.  Linkletter.  j 

I  am  also  sorry  that  I  cannot  see  how  to  leave  my 
work  in  summer  school  to  attend  the  meeting  next 
week.  I  would  rather  attend  that  meeting  than 
almost  any  other  of  the  year. — Kirk. 


How  I  would  love  to  be  with  the  Fellows  this 
week!  But  the  best  I  can  do  is  to  send  along  my 
iron  men,  let  them  represent  me.  It  is  a  privilege  to 
do  this,  for  I  greatly  value  the  Fellowship  of  the 
men  of  the  Institute.  But  to  talk  freely  with  men 
who  dare  look  life  in  the  face  and  speak  out  what 
they  see  in  our  experiences  for  which  I  long  but 
which  is  not  vouch-safed  me  now-a-days. — Todd. 


Alright  here  are  your  iron  men  attached  for  1925. 
Will  be  over  before  this  reaches  you. 

Have  just  had  bad  news  from  Mrs.  Macdougall's 
home — a  cable  stating  that  her  mother  in  Los  An- 
geles has  been  stricken  with  a  third  paralytic  stroke. 

— Macdougall. 
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Reflections  of  a  Wanderer 

By  Carlos  C.  Roivlison 
Was  I  ever  a  Disciple  ? 

One  of  the  most  noted,  influential  and  beloved 
Disciples  of  a  generation  which  has  now  practically 
disappeared,  in  conversation  about  me  with  another 

well-known  Disciple,  exclaimed,  "Brother  A , 

do  you  think  one  who  has  left  us  could  really  ever 
have  been  of  us?" 

It  may  seem  egotistic  or  morbid  for  me  to  drag 
a  lot  of  autobiography  into  the  program  of  this 
meeting.  A  large  number  of  you  are  strangers 
to  me.  You  never  heard  of  the  Tauler  article  in  the 
New  Christian  Quarterly  on  "Religious  Authority." 
You  don't  know  what  it  meant  to  be  the  first  Dis- 
ciple to  enroll  as  a  student  in  the  Harvard  Divinity 
School,  even  if  the  succession  does  include  the  names 
of  Jenkins  and  Edwards,  of  Calhoun  and  Morrow\ 

Having  been  now  for  twelve  years  a  Congrega- 
tionalist,  whatever  that  may  imply,  and  at  the  sama 
time  having  had  nearly  fifty  years  of  Disciple  train- 
ing and  intimate  fellowship  behind  me,  I  cannot 
avoid  pressing  the  question,  "Was  I  ever  really  a 
Disciple?" 

1.  Though  having  had  terrible  revulsions  toward 
the  machinery  employed  by  the  Disciples,  and  to- 
ward the  applications  of  their  principles  by  their  self- 
appointed  champions,  yet  in  making  this  change  in 
ecclesiastical  relationships  /  have  never  been  aware 
of  any  significant  spiritual  transformation  or  change 
in  intellectual  attitude. 

My  father  was  a  soldier  in  the  Civil  War,  in  which 
he  received  a  terrible  wound.    He  died  of  tubercu- 
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losis  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  from  which  dis- 
ease my  mother  also  died  but  two  year^  later,  leav- 
ing my  brother,  John  Paul,  and  myself  helpless  in- 
fants in  great  poverty.  However  my  mother's  peo- 
ple brought  us  up  as  well  as  they  could,  and  espe- 
cially indoctrinated  us  in  the  teachings  of  the  Dis- 
ciples. My  father  had  had  a  consuming  ambition 
to  become  a  minister  among  the  Disciples,  and  we 
still  have  a  number  of  sermons  as  he  wrote  them. 
Almost  the  only  book  which  came  to  us  from  the  few 
he  possessed  and  devoured,  and  which  in  my  youth 
I  read  with  great  satisfaction,  was  one  that  we 
called  "Ecce  Homo."  It  gave  us  great  pleasure  that 
its  then  unknown  author  verified  our  contention 
for  immersion  as  the  primitive  form  of  baptism. 
But  there  was  in  it  a  fearless  expression  of  revolt 
from  the  traditional  conclusions  of  religious  leaders 
that  was  extremely  appealing  to  a  youth  who  was 
at  least  free-born. 

In  later  years,  having  entered  Eureka  College  and 
having  become  an  ardent  protagonist  of  the  Dis- 
ciple practices  of  that  day,  I  fought  the  principles 
of  "The  Descent  of  Man"  with  a  truly  Byranesque 
dogmatism.  But  when,  a  few  years  later,  under 
the  guidance  of  Rolin  E.  Conklin,  a  simple  course 
in  Geology  helped  me  to  realize  that  the  whole  of 
truth  has  a  thousand  sides,  rather  than  only  the 
theological  and  ecclesiastical,  it  did  not  seem  to  me 
that  the  bottom  had  dropped  out  of  the  universe. 
My  RELIGION  received  no  shock  whatever  in  mak- 
ing this  readjustment. 

Now  I  am  relating  all  this,  not  because  in  itself 
it  is  very  significant  for  anyone  else  except  myself, 
but  because  it  seems  to  me  very  vividly  to  illustrate 
a  great  principle  of  the  Disciples,  which  they  scarce- 
ly more  than  adopted  before  they  became  apostate 
to  it.    Though  quite  unconsciously  held,  that  prin- 
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ciple  was  inborn  in  me.  It  was  that  that  enabled  me 
to  go  steadily  when  those  brought  up  in  orthodoxy 
were  thrown  into  terrible  theological  spasms  in  hav- 
ing to  make  the  same  adjustment  to  modern  thought. 

2.  The  original  Disciple  attitude  was  G7ie  of  un- 
restricted freedom  of  investigation  and  conclusion. 
The  Disciple  movement  began  at  a  time  when,  and 
in  a  place  where,  everyone  accepted  the  whole  Bible 
as  the  inspired  and  infallible  Word  of  God.  If  one 
could  not  so  accept  it,  he  concluded  with  his  religious 
neighbors  that  he  was  an  infidel.  There  was  no  half- 
way ground.  If  such  a  terrible  man  had  been  asked, 
inadvertently,  ''What  is  your  religion  ?"  he  probably 
would  have  replied,     I  am  an  atheist,  thank  God! 

Because  of  this  common  acceptance  of  the  nature 
and  origin  of  the  Bible,  it  v\'as,  of  course,  the  great 
source-book  of  truth.  The  difference  between  the 
attitude  of  the  Disciples  and  their  contemporaries 
was  that  the  old  line  Christian  used  the  Bible  to 
prove  his  contentions,  while  the  Disciples,  in  a  truly 
scientific  spirit  and  with  utmost  freedom,  Vv^ent  to 
the  Bible  to  see  what  it  said  and  with  a  readiness 
to  carry  out  its  teachings  as  thus  discovered.  Ap- 
peal to  the  original,  which  very  few  knew  in  any 
scholarly  way,  was  constantly  made  and  banked 
upon.  It  was  believed  that  the  Bible,  if  truly  trans- 
lated, was  easily  understandable  by  the  simplest 
man,  and  should  be  studied  with  entire  freedom  by 
him. 

Thus  this  investigation  v/as  no  academic  matter. 
It  was  rather  a  question  of  life  and  death  import- 
ance in  the  application  of  these  realities  in  a  practi- 
cal way  to  a  great  mixed  pioneer  population  of  the 
central  Mississippi  Valley.  It  vitally  affected  al- 
most every  Disciple  from  the  Alleghenies  to  the 
Rockies,  and  from  Tennessee  to  Chicago.  Some  time 
some  one  will  write  a  doctor's  dissertation  upon  the 
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strange  natural  boundaries  of  the  formative  period 
of  Disciple  growth.  But  that  is  not  our  theme  just 
now.  Rather  I  am  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  movement  of  the  Disciples  was  a  revulsion 
against  the  academic,  against  the  special  authority 
of  the  instructed.  The  pioneer  colleges  of  this  whole 
section,  marvelous  as  their  influence  has  been  upon 
all  of  that  great  domain  which  Theodore  Roosevelt 
truly  called,  "The  Heart  of  America,"  nevertheless 
were  for  long  the  stoutest  protagonists  of  Protest- 
ant dogmatism  during  the  first  seventy-five  years 
of  the  Disciples'  fight  for  life  and  for  a  hearing. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  is  one  of  the  special  rea- 
sons why  the  Disciples  for  so  long  a  time  have 
looked  with  contempt  upon  a  freely  educated  min- 
istry, and  it  goes  far  to  explain  their  continued 
practice  of  indifference  toward  their  own  colleges. 
Yet  herein  lies  one  of  their  greatest  misfortunes. 
Had  New  England  provided  the  background  for  the 
Disciples,  instead  of  Scotland,  I  am  convinced  that 
her  story  would  have  been  vastly  different  and 
greatly  more  significant.  Had  they  been  able  to 
realize  as  a  people  that  a  free  college  was  essential  to 
the  life  of  a  free  churchy  the  whole  church  might 
have  made  its  adjustment  to  a  modern  world  with 
as  little  qualm  or  intellectual  shock  as  have  a  mul- 
titude of  us  as  individuals,  to  whom  the  existence 
and  mission  of  the  Campbell  Institute  at  last  be- 
came a  life  and  death  matter.  Because  of  their  es- 
teem for  the  college  and  the  theological  school  as 
institutions  of  intellectual  freedom,  the  Congrega- 
tionalists,  handicapped  with  a  tradition  from  which 
the  Disciples  were  free,  nevertheless  made  their  ad- 
justment to  modernism  a  full  generation  ago.  So  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  esteem  was  the  one  essential 
lack  in  the  practical  attitude  of  the  Disciples  in  their 
formative  experience.   But  for  that  lack,  I  am  con- 
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vinced  that  they  would  have  attained  their  goal  so 
far  as  this  middle  west  is  concerned,  and  that  this 
inland  empire  would  have  been  the  seat  of  a  prac- 
tically united  and  free  church, 

3.  At  last  there  are  signs  that  the  Disciples  are 
in  earnest  about  building  adequate  and  free  seats  of 
learning,  but  it  is  a  question  whether  anything  which 
they  may  do  now  can  be  expected  to  amount  to  more 
than  the  healthy  development  of  a  strong  sectarian 
movement  of  the  modern  type. 

As  a  people,  the  Disciples  are  saddled  with  as 
decided  a  sectarian  tradition  as  any  of  the  larger 
mid-west  sects.  Because  of  this,  the  internal  stife 
of  the  past  half  century  will  inevitably  continue 
long.  It  is  as  difficult  to  visualize  the  united  church 
of  the  future  as  including  the  whole  Disciple  body 
as  it  is  to  think  of  it  comprehending  the  whole  Bap- 
tist denomination.  The  appeal  of  the  Disciples  for 
Christian  unity  has  grown  as  cold  as  that  same  ap- 
peal is  hot  among  the  Presbyterians.  In  the  border- 
lands of  home  missionary  enterprise,  the  old  plea  for 
a  return  to  primitive  Christianity,  and  still  dressed 
in  its  antique  form,  is  presented  in  as  narrow  and 
dogmatic  a  way  as  are  the  doctrines  of  the  Seventh- 
Day  Adventists,  or  the  dicta  of  W.  J.  B.  It  is  with 
the  Disciples  as  it  has  been  throughout  ecclesiastical 
history,  that  the  heaviest  incubus  upon  a  great  cause 
is  the  assertion  of  freedom  while  maintaining  the 
infallibility  of  a  passing  or  antiquated  form  of 
truth. 

I  maintain,  therefore,  that  I  am,  and  that  yon  are, 
Simon  pure  Disciples,  spelled  ivith  a  big  "D";  and 
that  the  greatest  drag  upon  the  movement,  just  as 
it  has  been  the  greatest  incubus  upon  the  whole 
Chrisian  program  throughout  its  history,  is  the 
self-appointed  champion  of  the  faith  and  the  special 
pleader.   Organized  special  pleading,  in  church  and 
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in  state,  is  the  most  devilish  enemy  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  of  human  progress.  It  is,  at  this  moment,  the 
supreme  danger  to  essential  Americanism.  It  is 
reaching  for  a  throttle  hold  upon  all  forms  of  spir- 
itual life  in  this  country.  We  must  know  it  with 
utmost  awareness,  and  as  ministers  of  Christ  cease- 
lessly exhibit  its  encroachments,  and  call  men  to 
proclaim  and  assert  their  spiritual  freedom. 

As  one  who  believes  himself  a  loyal  Disciple,  one 
of  the  very  elect,  a  Campbell  Instituter  of  the 
strictest  sect  of  the  Campbellites,  shall  I  continue 
as  a  Congregational  minister,  or  return  to  the  formal 
fold  of  the  Disciples?  You  may  at  once  be  assured 
that  I  shall  remain  right  where  I  am.  I  do  not  re- 
gret nor  repudiate  anything  that  I  did  as  a  min- 
ister in  the  sectarian  fold  of  the  Disciples.  However, 
the  time  came  when  I  could  no  longer  maintain  my 
freedom  and  my  efficiency  preaching  for  a  church 
of  the  Disciple  form,  and  I  have  enjoyed  unmolested 
freedom  and  wide  opportunity  for  efficiency  among 
the  Congregationalists.  You  may  be  interested  to 
know  that  I  am  constantly  running  across  Congrega- 
tional ministers  who  have  had  much  the  same  ex- 
perience as  I  have  had,  and  who  cherish  much  the 
same  feelings  that  I  do.  Three  or  four  years  ago, 
I  was  told  by  a  Disciple  graduate  of  the  Yale  Di- 
vinity School — a  rather  questionable  institution,  by 
the  way — that  Dean  Brown  refused  any  longer  to 
recommend  Disciples  to  Congregational  pulpits,  lest 
the  splendid  stream  of  Disciple  students  to-  that  in- 
stitution should  be  dammed — I  don't  care  how  you 
spell  it — lest  this  stream  should  be  dammed  at  its 
source !  But  whether  that  stream  is  dammed  or  not, 
there  is  many  a  significant  trickle  from  it  toward 
Congregational  pulpits. 

Because  of  these  things,  and  many  others,  there 
are  not  a  few  of  us,  who  think  of  ourselves  as  the 
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genuine  article,  who  wonder  why  there  may  not  be 
and  ought  not  to  be  a  much  more  intimate  fellow- 
ship between  Congregationalists  and  real  Disciples. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact,  known  to  many  of  you, 
that  the  old  churches  of  New  England,  and  especial- 
ly those  of  Connecticut,  called  ourselves  "Churches 
of  Christ."  The  name  Congregational  was  always 
subordinate  and  was  as  slightly  suggestive  of  ex- 
clusion as  it  was  possible  to  make  it.  These  churches 
never  even  had  the  thought  that  Congregational 
churches  w^ere  any  more  churches  of  Christ  than 
were  Baptist,  Episcopal  or  Methodist  churches. 

That  attitude  is  the  attitude  of  large  elements  of 
the  Disciples,  of  the  Baptists,  of  the  Presbyterians, 
of  the  Methodists,  and  of  a  considerable  element  in 
the  Episcopal  Church.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  we 
should  somehow  recognize  each  other,  it  would  do 
us  all  a  world  of  good. 

I  do  not  mean  that  we  should  seek  a  formal  mer- 
ger of  these  elements  of  these  denominations.  I  am 
not  at  all  convinced  that  the  Canadian  program  of 
union  will  ever  apply  to  our  conditions  in  this 
country.  I  am  afraid  that  the  necessary  interest  in 
the  machinery  of  such  a  merger  would  squeeze  out 
the  soul  of  the  thing  itself.  And  yet  it  does  seem 
to  me  that  there  should  be  some  kind  of  formal 
approach  on  the  part  of  the  ministers  and  the 
churches  who  have  attained  this  attitude. 

Far  away  from  the  absorbing  details  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Disciples,  out  of  sound  of  the  Christian 
Standard  or  of  any  other  special  pleaders  for  them, 
I  have  thus  reflected  upon  the  significance  of  that 
great  body  of  "Main  Street"  people  with  whose  his- 
tory my  own  life  was  so  intimately  involved  for 
forty-eight  years.  In  the  little  Hoosier  village  of 
Kent  in  which  I  was  born,  from  the  breast  of  a  most 
devout  Disciple  mother,  I  absorbed  those  principles 
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which,  I  am  convinced,  are  the  essential  elements  in 
the  movement  of  the  Disciples,  and  to  which,  in  all 
my  varied  experiences  I  have  been  ever  loyal. 

Nothing  in  our  American  life  has  been  finer  than 
the  expression  of  high  integrity  and  loyalty  to  truth 
as  these  have  been  exhibited  in  multitudes  of  de- 
spised Disciple  churches  all  through  this  central 
west.  The  great  failure  of  these  churches,  as  I  have 
pointed  out,  was  in  their  refusal  to  provide  for  and 
follow  a  highly  trained  free  leadership,  a  possibilitj'' 
that  was  foiled  by  the  traditional  assumption  of  the 
infallibility  of  the  Bible,  and  the  characteristically 
Protestant  assurance  that  their  peculiar  reading  of 
this  monstrosity  was  the  only  right  one.  Now  that 
these  churches  have  become  strong  and  respectable, 
I  am  wondering  if  they  have  not  become  quite  con- 
tent to  constitute  another  sect,  and  to  forget  their 
essential  mission. 


Dr.  Rowlinson  contributes  to  this  number  a  very 
significant  experience.  He  may  be  thought  to  be- 
lieve that  he  is  a  better  Disciple  in  the  Congrega- 
tional fold  than  he  could  be  among  the  Disciples! 
We  doubt  this,  but  we  are  interested  to  question 
whether  any  Congregationalist  minister  could  long 
hold  a  Disciple  pulpit  if  he  asserted  that  he  con- 
tinued to  be  a  thoroughly  good  Congregationalist. 


We  wonder  about  the  significance  of  the  survey 
concerning  the  importance  of  the  different  functions 
of  the  Church.  If  religious  education  is  of  primary 
importance,  taking  precedence  over  pastoral  work 
and  preaching,  is  it  not  pertinent  to  ask  what  will 
religious  education  teach?  Is  it  likely  that  the  Church 
can  successfully  teach  a  religion  which  is  not  vitally 
and  primarily  cultivated  by  the  adult  members  of 
the  Church? 
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College  Personnel  Work 

By  L.  L.  Leftivich 

Denominational  colleges,  have,  to  a  large  extent, 
given  up  their  stern  sectarian  tendencies.  So  true 
is  this  that  we  really  smile  when  we  hear  a  hundred 
per  cent  denominationalist  make  a  contrary  state- 
ment. We  smiled  when  a  sound  Baptist  layman 
said,  with  more  heat  than  light,  that  were  he  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Chicago  and  had  to  hire  a 
teacher  of  Astronomy,  he  would  hire  no  man  unless 
he  were  a  Baptist  and  taught  Baptist  Astronomy. 
Now  Baptist  Astronomy  differs  from  ordinary  As- 
tronomy enormously.  Baptist  Astronomy  would  de- 
mand first  of  all  a  regenerated  Baptist  teacher.  Sec- 
ond, Baptist  Astronomy  would  demand  Baptist  As- 
tronomical textbooks  and  Baptist  Astronomical  lab- 
oratory equipment.  Third,  Baptist  or  near  Baptist 
students  would  be  given  Baptist  degrees  for  their 
Baptist  Astronomy,  etc.,  and  the  result  would  be  a 
world  made  safe  for  the  Baptists.  .  .  .  But  alas,  while 
the  Baptists  are  getting  a  corner  on  the  stars,  the 
Methodists  will  get  a  corner  on  Political  Science: 
the  Presb>i:erians  on  Natural  Science ;  the  Disciples 
on  History  and  the  Christian  Scientists  on  Physiol- 
ogy,  and  so  on  ad  infinitem. 

Thank  heaven  such  a  struggle  is  not  going  on! 
It  would  not  go  on  in  American  colleges  with  our 
present  sense  of  fair  play  and  humor.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  I  call  you  to  bear  witness  to  a  strange 
inconsistent  policy  that  Denominational  Colleges  are 
carrying  on  in  this  modern  world,  in  the  name  of 
Christian  Education. 

In  round  figures,  seventy-five  per  cent  of  our  De- 
nominational Colleges  are  simply  "carrying  on" 
what  the  state  schools  suggested  to  them  thirty 
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years  ago.  In  other  words,  to  a  large  extent,  the 
church  colleges  have  been  mere  imitators  of  state 
schools  and  have  forgotten  their  origin,  their  pur- 
pose and  destiny.  .  .  .  Visit  a  half  dozen  church  col- 
leges and  see  what  fundamental  changes  the  last  war 
has  produced — very  likely  you  will  find  none — the 
same  curriculum  is  being  "carried  on." 

What  change  have  the  natural  and  social  sciences 
made  upon  the  DenominationaJ  College  in  the  last 
decade?  Practically  none!  These  schools  ''carry 
on"  and  on  and  on — but  seem  totally  devoid  of  criti- 
cal self-examination.  Traditional  courses  are  not 
questioned,  they  are  required  of  all  Freshmen.  Com- 
pulsory chapel  is  not  debated,  it  is  executed.  Trigo- 
nometry is  not  elective,  it  is  "what  we've  always 
done."  The  whole  approach  to  youth  is  traditionally 
fixed  and  probably  violates  all  the  principles  of  our 
newer  psychology. 

In  one  prominent  Am.erican  college  the  head  of  the 
honor  sj^stem  is  an  ex-lawyer.  He  said,  "I  don't 
know  why  they  appointed  me  as  head  of  the  honor 
system  except  possibly,  you  know,  it  takes  a  crook 
to  catch  a  crook."  Here  a  well  planned  spy  system 
is  in  operation.  The  laws  of  the  institution  are 
sacred,  infallible  and  unchangeable,  any  student  who 
violates  a  law  is  a  criminal  and  is  punished  by  meth- 
odical penal  system. 

On  the  other  hand,  about  twenty-five  to  thirty  per 
cent  of  the  Denominational  Colleges  in  this  country 
are  awake,  alert  and  seeing  new  vision.  They  do  not 
always  know  what  they  are  aiming  at.  but  they  are 
aiming;  they  have  no  unique  philosophy  of  educa- 
tion, no  thorough-going  basis  of  operation,  but  they 
have  cast  overboard  their  narrow  denominational 
textbooks;  they  have  made  the  traditional  courses 
and  customs  take  the  defensive  and  prove  anew  their 
reasons  for  retention.    They  have  cut  the  ropes  that 
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held  them  to  the  safe  harbor  and  have  set  sail,  not 
knowing  whither  they  are  going,  but  looking  for  a 
nev/  land,  a  new  harbor,  where  Education  for  Chris- 
tian Character  rnay  be  accomplished  without  apolo- 
gies or  martyrdom! 

The  chief  trouble  with  our  colleges  is  with  the  col- 
lege teachers.  Professor  George  Coe  lays  practically 
all  the  blame  for  Ailing  Youth  upon  Ailing  Adults, 
Ailing  College  Officers  and  Ailing  College  Teachers. 
We  will  continue  to  have  trouble  with  youth  as  long 
as  we  have  teachers  of  History,  teachers  of  Biology, 
teachers  of  Literature,  that  is,  teachers  of  subjects. 
From  the  point  of  vievv^  of  Character  Education  it 
is  just  as  harmful  to  teach  Astronomy  as  Baptist 
Astronomy.  In  the  latter  you  make  Baptist  text- 
books central,  in  the  former,  just  textbooks.  In 
both  cases  the  subject  matter  is  primary,  youth  sec- 
ondary. It  must  become  an  unforgivable  sin  for 
college  teachers  to  be  specialists  in  subjects  and  to 
teach  Mathematics,  Science,  Religion,  etc.,  v/hen 
there  are  so  m.any  young  people  to  be  taught.  Oh, 
for  a  generation  of  college  teachers  who  are  not  sub- 
ject-minded but  3^outh-minded,  life-minded! 

Professor  Coe  describes  present  education  as  a 
game  of  ball.  The  professor  pitches  his  unique 
ideas  to  the  students  and  on  examination  day  they 
pitch  them  back.  These  ideas  may  be  true  or  false, 
taken  from  life's  burning  forges  or  gleaned  from 
armed  chair  philosopher's  books — anyway  the  stu- 
dent has  no  right  to  evaluate  them,  no  chance  in 
their  selection,  his  mind  simply  becomes  a  catcher's 
mit,  he  is  there  to  return  intact  v\rhat  the  professor 
pitches — all  in  the  name  of  education.  "What  is  this 
that  the  professor  has  thrown  at  you?"  From  the 
student's  point  of  view  the  question  might  be 
worded,  "What  has  hit  me?"     The  A's  and  the  Phi 
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Beta  Kappa  keys  go  to  the  men  and  women  who  give 
the  fullest  description  of  the  professor's  missiles,"'^' 

The  problem  that  the  modern  college  must  help 
her  youth  to  meet  is  to  find  the  satisfactory,  creative 
life — "to  observe,  analyze,  and  judge  the  purposes 
of  men ;  to  evaluate  the  effects  of  modern  conditions 
upon  the  humanity  of  men ;  to  see  how  the  science 
and  the  mechanisms  of  modern  industry  and  com- 
merce might  be  made  to  enrich  the  spirit  of  all  men ; 
to  discipline  one's  desires  and  ambitions  in  the  light 
of  such  experiences — this  we  may  assume  is  the 
only  sort  of  college  experience  that  will  really  cure 
the  aimlessness  of  students."** 

No  Character  Education  is  completed  in  a  college 
where  subjects  are  taught  instead  of  Youth.  Secu- 
lar subjects  have  just  as  much  right  on  a  campus  as 
denominational  subjects  but  neither  should  usurp 
the  prominent  place  they  do.  Neither  should  be 
primary  to  the  students.  Until  college  teachers  be- 
gin to  deal  with  Youth,  specialize  in  Youth,  teach 
Youth,  grow  Youth  into  real  life  activities  and  re- 
sponsibilities, live  with  Youth,  share  life  with 
Youth,  Education  will  be  woefully  short  circuited. 
Boys  and  girls  must  become  our  specialty  and  whole- 
some Christian  living  our  only  goal.  College  must 
become  not  so  much  a  place  where  Youth  get  ready 
to  live  as  a  place  where  they  actually  begin  to  live, 
courageously  and  creatively  in  achieving  the  highest 
social  values  of  the  Christian  Social  Order.  College 
must  not  be  a  place  where  Youth  is  merely  permitted 
to  do  "practice  thinking,"  but  where  in  companion- 
ship with  great  souls  who  can  learn  as  well  as  teach, 
youth  thinks  as  consistently  and  highly  as  possible 
not  for  self  alone,  but  also  for  the  good  of  humanity ! 


*  Coe,  What  Ails  Our  Yoiith,  p.  21. 
**  Coe,  What  Ails  Onr  Youth,  p.  22. 
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In  order  that  we  may  understand  what  college 
ought  to  make  Youth,  let  us  go  back  and  see  just 
what  education  requires.  Socrates  was  a  good 
teacher  but  he  did  not  teach  subjects.  He  taught 
Athenian  Youth.  Socrates  did  not  meet  his  classes 
for  four  hour  courses  or  send  those  registered  to  the 
Dean  to  arrange  their  sequences.  He  simply  lived 
with  his  students,  walked  around  Athens  with  them, 
argued  with  them,  talked  with  them  and  helped 
them  to  achieve  education.  But  Socrates  soon  had 
to  close  down  his  University  of  life  for  he  was  cor- 
rupting Youth,  Jesus  did  not  lecture  to  his  dis- 
ciples— he  lived  with  them.  They  ate  together, 
walked  together,  slept  on  the  same  mountain  slope, 
looked  out  on  the  same  scenes — Jesus  was  the  great- 
est teacher  the  world  has  known,  because  He  gave 
himself  unreservedly  to  His  followers,  Oxford  grew 
up  around  great  teachers,  who  lived  with  wealthy 
Englishmen's  sons  and  they  learned  to  live  life  to- 
gether. These  early  Oxford  teachers  lived  in  the 
rooming  houses  with  the  students,  they  ate  together, 
played  games  together,  and  became  educated  to- 
gether, but  that  was  in  the  good  old  days. 

Today  we  have  substituted  routine  and  system  for 
education.  Instead  of  College  teachers  living  with 
their  students  they  condescend  to  meet  them  at 
scheduled  lecture  periods.  Teachers  today  live  with 
their  experiments,  with  their  literarj^  productions, 
but  never  with  students.  Teachers  lecture  to  their 
students  today  formally  and  academically  and  leave 
practically  all  the  problems  of  living  untouched. 
Some  v^ise  soul  has  said  that  a  University  was  es- 
tablished whenever  you  had  a  real  teacher  on  one 
end  of  a  log  and  a  boy  on  the  other  end.  But  please 
notice  what  has  become  of  this  today.  The  old  log 
has  been  sawed  into  boards,  the  boards  transformed 
into  polished  desks,  the  desks  fastened  tight  to  the 
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floor  of  a  schoolroom.  The  teacher  sits  at  his  pol- 
ished desk  and  looks  down  over  orderly  rows  of 
young  men  and  \vom.en  v/ho  are  writing  briskly  to 
keep  up  with  the  lecture.  The  teacher  may  know 
a  fourth  of  the  students'  first  names  but  that  is 
really  unnecessary,  because  he  will  never  need  to 
recognize  them  outside  the  classroom — and  in  the 
classroom  they  have  a  number.  Hence  a  card  cata- 
logue is  substituted  for  personal  acquaintance.  No. 
265  gets  a  B  for  his  ability  to  hand  the  teacher  back 
his  lectures  well  arranged  with  point  ABC  sub- 
headed  in  turn. 

Character  Education  demands  personal  com.rade- 
ship  between  teachers  of  vital  character  and  teach- 
able students.  Character  cannot  be  breathed  upon 
students  by  the  lecture  method.  Neither  is  Charac- 
ter caught  accidentally.  Personnel  v/ork  in  college 
is  an  old  thing  under  a  new  name.  In  short,  it  is  an 
attempt  to  get  a  college  to  begin  to  teach  Youth 
instead  of  subjects.  It  is  an  attempt  to  give  young 
college  students  the  comradeship,  friendship  and 
interest  due  them  by  their  teachers,  and  officers  of 
a  college,  without  which  education  never  arrives. 

There  have  always  been  some  teachers  in  every 
college  that  knew  that  youth  is  not  saved  by  subjects 
alone,  and  who  gave  a  limited  number  of  students 
their  time  and  direction.  These  men  have  been  the 
real  character  builders  upon  cam.puses,  even  though 
they  taught  in  some  obscure  field  such  as  Latin  or 
Philosophy.  While  on  some  campuses,  even  today, 
the  teachers  of  Sacred  Literature  or  Psychology  may 
be  so  far  divorced  from  the  stream  of  actual  living 
that  their  Character  forming  power  among  under- 
graduates is  very,  very  slight.  We  see  now  clearly 
that  subjects  do  not  save,  but  right  attitudes  and 
many  of  our  attitudes  that  may  save  or  wreck  us  are 
formed  in  informal,  give-and-take  relationships. 
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Personnel  work,  then,  is  trying  to  save  the  soul  of 
Christian  Educational  Institutions.  It  is  pointing 
out  the  danger  of  having  acres  of  students  in  one 
institution.  It  is  showing  college  presidents  that 
no  college  can  hope  to  thrive  where  critical  self- 
examination  is  not  in  full  respectable  status.  Tra- 
ditional courses,  athletics,  chapel,  student  organiza- 
tions, faculty  members,  degrees  and  all  other  phases 
of  college  life  are  being  put  upon  the  witness  stand 
to  testify  as  to  their  right  to  a  place  on  the  campus. 
This  self-examination  is  inevitable — it  grows  out  of 
the  spirit  of  the  times  and  to  resist  it  would  be  cer- 
tain educational  suicide.  The  chief  purpose  of  the 
self-examination  is  to  find  out  what  the  college  is 
supposed  to  do  for  the  Youth  that  enter  it.  Why 
does  it  exist?  What  is  education  supposed  to  do 
for  a  man?  What  is  education?  These  questions 
are  difficult — they  cannot  be  answered  easily,  but 
they  must  be  answered.  We  must  have  an  adequate 
philosophy  of  College  Education,  that  shall  give  the 
college  not  only  ultimate  goals  but  point  out  the 
next  step ;  we  must  have  a  philosophy  of  education 
that  shall  challenge  our  utmost  loyalty  and  give  us 
a  respectable  status  along  with  other  social  institu- 
tions which  have  won  their  right  to  a  "place  in  the 
sun." 

Personnel  v/ork,  then,  in  our  colleges  will  tend  to 
restore  this  personal  element  which  is  the  heart  of 
Character  Education.  It  will  set  up  wholesome 
methods  of  reorganization  and  make  youth  the  cen- 
ter of  the  educative  process,  rather  than  teachers, 
buildings,  courses,  etc.,  which  occupj^  the  chief  seats 
at  present.  It  will  make  the  chief  task  of  the  col- 
lege to  produce  young  men  and  women  who  are  in 
the  stream  of  real  living,  who  are  working  at  the 
problems  of  making  a  satisfactory  life — eliminating 
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poverty,  disease,  corrupt  politics  and  unsocial  atti- 
tudes. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  point  out  and  evaluate  the 
more  advanced  steps  in  college  personnel  work 
which  have  been  taken.  Northwestern  University 
at  the  close  of  the  war  employed  an  Army  Personnel 
Officer  to  work  upon  that  campus  in  this  capacity. 
As  near  as  I  can  find  out  the  officer  is  well  liked,  well 
respected  and  intercepts  many  of  the  disciplinary 
problems  in  their  origins.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  army  system  of  personnel  has  been  adopted  al- 
most intact.  Here  are  certain  ordinances  and  laws 
which  the  officers  of  Northwestern  have  made. 
These  must  be  obeyed — the  personnel  officer  simply 
builds  up  the  courage  of  the  offender  until  he  takes 
his  discipline.  There  seems  to  be  little  critical  ex- 
amination going  on,  these  sacred  laws  are  taken 
unquestioned  as  though  they  were  army  regulations. 

At  the  University  of  Chicago  some  important 
changes  have  been  made.  Last  year  the  number  of 
deans  was  increased.  In  addition,  graduate  students 
in  Religious  Education  were  appointed  as  Fresh- 
men Advisers.  We  were  each  given  60-70  Freshmen 
to  associate  with,  advise,  entertain  in  our  homes  and 
straighten  out  on  any  social  or  religious  problem. 
The  University  will  continue  this  policy  and  increase 
the  number  of  advisers  each  year. 

Oldham  College  has  caught  the  Character  Educa- 
tion vision  and  is  in  a  great  housecleaning  campaign. 
The  faculty  has  dared  to  place  the  emphasis  upon 
students  rather  than  upon  subject  material.  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati,  Engineering  School,  has  made 
a  radical  shift  in  recent  years.  By  circulating  a 
questionnaire  to  600  of  its  most  successful  gradu- 
ates, it  found  out  that  personal  traits,  sincerity,  hon- 
esty, integrity,  sociability,  were  placed  ahead  of 
technical  studies  in  importance  to  successful  engi- 
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neering.  Hence  the  whole  emphasis  was  recorded 
in  their  curriculum. 

Yale  College  has  made  the  most  significant  con- 
tribution to  Character  Education  in  this  country. 
Thej^  have  established  a  Freshman  College,  separate 
and  distinct  from  the  other  colleges,  with  a  Fresh- 
man dean  and  the  finest  teachers  of  Freshmen  on  the 
faculty.  They  say  the  freshman  is  a  different  spe- 
cies from,  everything  else  in  the  world — therefore, 
he  has  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  special  way.  And  their 
experiment  is  proving  a  valuable  asset.  There  they 
appoint  one  teacher  as  adviser  of  not  more  than 
thirty  freshmen.  These  advisers  have  these  fresh- 
men in  at  least  one  class.  These  advisers  give  them- 
selves unreservedly  to  their  freshmen.  They  are 
not  burdened  with  teaching  hours,  but  they  are 
allowed  ample  funds,  above  their  salaries,  to  enter- 
tain these  students  in  a  genuine  way.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  the  freshmen  in  Yale  have  established  their 
pace,  they  have  become  collegiate,  they  have  had  the 
guidance  of  a  select  faculty,  and  the  comradeship  of 
an  experienced  teacher.  And  they  have  with  help- 
ful guidance  selected  their  vocation.  Hence,  they  are 
ready  to  go  on  into  the  Sophomore  year  with  poise 
and  self-confidence. 

This  plan  is  tending  in  the  right  direction.  If  a 
good  adviser  could  be  secured  for  every  ten  students 
it  would  be  still  better.  But  we  will  have  to  wait 
and  evolve  slowly  until  the  vision  is  seen  by  more 
college  faculties.  Would  that  our  own  Disciple  col- 
leges would  catch  this  vision,  cut  loose  from  narrow 
traditions  that  smother  education  and  become  the 
leaders  in  this  movement  of  education  for  personal 
and  social  ends. 
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Impressions  of  Great  Preachers 

By  George  A.  Campbell 

A  big  subject;  I  can  but  give  a  few  impressionistic 
strokes. 

James  Black,  pastor  of  St.  George's  Free  Church, 
Scotland,  is  a  born  preacher,  a  brother  of  Hugh.  He 
has  a  natural  aptitude  for  God.  In  his  prayers,  talks 
to  the  children,  and  sermons  he  is  intercessory,  voic- 
ing the  innermost  feelings  of  his  people.  His  man- 
ner is  quiet.  His  voice  is  a  fine  vehicle  for  a  spirit- 
ual message.  The  morning  I  was  in  his  church,  the 
auditorium,  seating  perhaps  fifteen  hundred,  was 
not  quite  full,  and  many  Americans  were  present. 
At  night,  long  queues  waited  for  the  church  to  be 
opened,  and  many  finally  did  not  get  in. 

Norv/ood  of  the  City  Temple  is  a  real  force  in  the 
religious  life  of  London.  He  is  more  oratorical  than 
Black.  He  has  a  good  voice,  not  so  winsome  as  the 
Scotch  preacher.  He  is  an  Australian  by  birth  and 
rearing  and  carries  a  suggestion  in  the  strength  of 
his  body  and  message  of  the  wide  expanses  of  the 
Island  Continent,  His  sermon  was  from  Romans  8. 
Life  so  mysterious,  so  full  of  uncertainties  and  sur- 
prises cannot  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God  in 
Christ  Jesus.  He  told  me  he  was  to  preach  next 
summer  in  Canada,  and  once  for  Dr.  Lynn  Harold 
Hough. 

Studdert  Kennedy  I  heard  a  Sunda,y  night  in  his 
ov/n  church.  He  is  a  preacher  to  think  about.  He 
is  not  handsome.  His  face  bears  the  marks  of  suf- 
fering. More  than  any  minister  I  have  heard,  to 
use  an  expression  of  Albert  Schweitzer,  he  seems  "to 
have  entered  into  fellowship  with  those  who  bear  the 
mark  of  pain."  I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  he 
will  be  able  to  stand  the  woe  and  sorrow  of  the 
world.    How  much  of  it  can  we  bear?    I  do  not  think 
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I  would  like  to  hear  Kc^nnedy  eveiy  Sunday — I  want 
more  cheer.  A  young  lady  who  heard  him  in  several 
addresses  told  me  he  displayed  a  good  deal  of  humor. 
I  was  glad  to  hear  it.  The  cross  of  Christ  is  upper- 
m.ost  in  his  preaching.  That  cross  he  thinks  Chris- 
tians ought  to  live  in  their  own  lives  and  do  every- 
thing possible  to  make  it  effectual  in  society.  "In 
the  war  I  saw  Christ  crucified  and  since  I  have  seen 
nothing  else.  ...  I  am  against  the  present  eco- 
nomic order  with  all  my  strength  because  it  m.urders 
children,"  are  two  sentences  I  remember.  His  atti- 
tudes are  of  all  sorts.  He  does  not  seem  to  affect 
them.  His  thought  and  passion  make  you  almost  un- 
aware of  them.  Often  he  clasps  his  hands  on  the 
back  of  his  neck,  at  the  same  time  giving  forth  tor- 
rential indictments  of  our  pagan  society.  "I  delib- 
erately choose  to  believe  the  best  about  our  universe. 

.  .  I  often  follow  m^y  heart  when  my  reason 
lags,"    These  sentences  set  forth  his  philosophy. 

The  Rev.  Nathan  Soderblom,  Archbishop  of  Up- 
sala,  one  of  the  conveners  of  the  Conference  on  Life 
and  Work,  is  a  hearty,  dem.ocratic  minister.  He  is 
an  exuberant  Nordic.  I  sav/  him.  on  several  occa- 
sions talking  to  cab  drivers  and  others  of  the  masses. 
His  linguistic  ability  v/as  amazing  to  Americans. 
He  was  his  own  interpreter,  speaking  Swedish,  Eng- 
lish, German  and  French  fluently. 

P.  Carnegie  Simpson  of  Cambridge  is  a  superior 
looking  man.  I  had  read  his  two  books  with  great 
appreciation  and  was  glad  to  see  him.  He  is  a 
Christian  statesman  and  looks  the  part.  I  heard 
him  at  Stockholm  on  "Christian  Personality."  Chris- 
tian personality  has,  according  to  Dr.  Simpson,  three 
fundamental  characteristics,  viz.,  freedom,  the  social 
(contact  with  others),  and  courage — ^courage  tot 
meet  all  phases  of  life  with  confidence  and  trust. 

Poor  effort  is  this.    I  must  have  heard  fifty  Eur- 
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opean  ministers  this  summer,  and  only  five  have  I 
mentioned.  My  apology  to  the  forty-five  others! 
My  consolation  is  that  all  of  them  may  not  be  read- 
ers of  "The  Scroll." 


The  Youth  Movement 

By  Glenn  Harding 

The  great  amount  of  publicity  given  to  the  spec- 
tacular Youth  Movements  abroad  combined  with  the 
wide  and  loose  use  of  the  term  in  our  own  country 
has  led  us  falsely  to  expect  a  great  Movement  of 
Youth  here  that  was  agreed  upon  a  common  pro- 
gram. When  it  has  not  appeared  many  have  said, 
"There  is  no  Youth  Movement!" 

Of  course  there  is  a  Youth  Movement!  But  the 
direction  of  its  interests  is  as  scattered  here  as  it  is 
abroad.  Only  basically  is  it  united.  The  little 
groups  of  common  interest,  often  achieving  a  beau- 
tiful fellowship,  are  relativelj^  small,  even  in  the  ag- 
gregate. Yet  I  can  name  a  score  of  projects  that 
will  testify  to  their  activity  in  behalf  of  a  cause  and 
to  their  distinctively  youth  viewpoint.  I  can  identify 
in  them  practically  every  characteristic  of  the  for- 
eign youth  groups.  And  I  am  of  the  confident  opin- 
ion that  there  are  seeds  of  response  to  what  this 
small  group  represents  in  a  great  mass  of  youth. 

That  there  should  be  a  Youth  Movement  is  noth- 
ing new  nor  strange,  but  because  it  represents  a  crit- 
icism of  our  present  situation  by  those  who  are  most 
vitally  concerned  and  by  whom  it  must  be  changed, 
if  changed  it  is  to  be,  it  is  of  tremendous  import. 

For  this  is  the  situation.  We  find  ourselves  in  a 
slowly  solidifying  society.  If  things  were  well,  there 
would  be  little  cause  for  worry,  but  the  basic  hypoth- 
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esis  of  the  youth  movement  is  that  things  must  be 
much  different  and  better.  Youth,  if  at  all  inter- 
ested in  a  different  social  order,  faces  life,  which 
allows  no  delay,  pretty  much  as  a  blind  alley.  Tt 
hesitates  to  accept  the  present  order  and  the  judg- 
ment of  those  who,  having  accepted  it,  know  only  it, 
and  who,  confined  by  its  limitations  have  lost  the 
breadth  of  vision  and  perspective  that  go  with 
realized  ideals.  Those  who  have  gone  on  have  lost 
something  vital  to  which  youth  clings  with  passion- 
ate hope. 

To  speak  thus  in  the  abstract  may  carry  the  im- 
pression of  remoteness  and  unreality,  but  if  taken 
into  the  concrete  worlds  of  business,  professional 
life,  and  social  life — each  demanding  as  the  price  of 
success  in  it  (if  we  may  speak  at  all  generally)  con- 
formation to  a  certain  type  of  personality,  distinc- 
tive, strangely  artificial  and  uncomfortably  straiten- 
ing, one  readily  sees  its  seriousness. 

The  criticism  of  these  youth,  then,  is  that  they  are 
not  allowed  under  present  circumstances,  to  lead 
their  own  lives.  The  longing  for  self-expression  and 
the  protest  against  repression  are  perfectly  valid. 
"Give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death"  is  a  cry  from 
the  depths  of  our  natures.  Youth  wants  creative 
opportunity  which  is  not  possible  without  such  free- 
dom. And,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  youth  wants  re- 
sponsibility, for  without  it  there  is  no  testing  of  re- 
sults. 

This  is  a  big  order,  but  youth  has  much  to  offer. 
Its  viewpoint  is  clean  and  fresh,  its  idealism  as  yet 
unscathed,  it  has  "elan  vital" — the  stuff  to  go 
through  with  idealism — the  greatest  natural  resource 
of  mankind,  and  it  is  seeking  the  good  life.  It  is  a 
great  experiment  we  are  in.  Not  only  are  we  MAK- 
ING the  experiment,  but  WE  ARE  MADE  BY  IT. 
We  are  at  once  the  directing  minds  and  the  raw  ma- 
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terial.  If  we  are  to  experiment  at  all,  it  must  be 
with  youth — the  freshest,  cleanest  material  available 
— and  that  means  NOW.  If  we  are  to  choose  be- 
tv/een  freedom — the  "abundant  life" — and  the  strait 
jacket,  it  m.ust  be  NOW.  If  freedom  be  dangerous, 
it  may  be  because  even  yet  v/e  are  not  starting  early 
enough  in  the  process.  But  even  starting  at  this 
point,  is  freedom  as  dangerous  as  certain  failure 
through  following  the  old  deeply  v\^orn  ruts? 

The  problem  is  more  fundamental  than  that.  We 
need  to  pray — "Create  in  me,  and  in  our  youth,  a 
clean  heart,  0  God !"  and  then  any  who  have  gone  on 
before  need  to  be  willing  to  see  it  done  and  brave 
enough  to  follow  its  leading,  confident  enough  to  give 
it  freedom,  opportunity,  and  responsibility. 


What  ministers  among  the  Disciples  have  had  the 
longest  pastorates  in  their  present  fields?  Does  any 
one  outrank  Dr.  E.  L.  Powell  at  Louisville  with 
something  like  thirty-five  years  to  his  credit?  Dr. 
Jenkins  has  been  at  Linwood  Boulevard  eighteen 
years;  J.  R.  Ewers  has  been  in  Pittsburgh  fifteen 
years.  Will  some  one  make  an  accurate  list  of  fifteen 
or  tvv^entj^  of  the  longest  pastorates  for  us? 

There  is  also  an  interesting  question  to  be  ascer- 
tained by  good  statistics  relative  to  the  number  of 
Churches  practising  "open-membership."  Those  op- 
posed to  this  practice  are  just  as  much  concerned  to 
know  the  extent  of  it  as  those  who  favor  it.  Two 
churches  in  Indianapolis  were  recently  reported  tak- 
ing this  step.  Dr.  Ainslie  says  there  are  probably 
at  least  one  hundred  churches  of  this  kind. 
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A  Flying  Preacher 

By  Earl  A.  Blackman 
(From  a  Sermon  in  the  Linwood  Christian) 

I  give  you  my  personal  testimony  that  the  thrill 
one  gets  from  flying  through  the  air  in  a  safe  air- 
plane is  not  only  closely  akin  to  the  childish  dream- 
thrill  but  that  it  far  surpasses  it  in  grandeur  and 
imagination,  for  I  know  more  now  than  I  did  when  a 
little  boy,  and  this  unique  experience  takes  one  back 
to  childhood  imaginations.  Some  of  those  dreams  I 
can  recall  had  rather  unhappy  endings  and  there 
were  ghosts  and  goblins  connected  with  some  of  the 
thrills  and  ecstasies — they  might  have  been  caused 
by  eating  too  much  mince  pie  for  dinner — but  I  have 
never  been  in  an  airplane  in  my  life  when  there  vv^as 
anything  but  the  most  pleasing  and  joyous  sensation. 

The  feeling  that  com.es  from  being  lifted  from 
the  earth,  away  from  all  the  dust  and  heat,  monot- 
onous hustle  and  bustle  of  the  busy  street,  all  of  this 
recedes  from  beneath  your  feet  and  your  are  con- 
scious of  nothing  but  clear,  pure  air  all  around  you. 
No  disturbing  circumstances,  no  limitations,  no  four- 
wall  prisons  or  line  fences.  One  even  has  a  feeling 
that  up  there  there  are  no  m.oral  restrictions,  no  laws 
or  restraints.  One  can  open  his  heart  to  the  freedom 
of  God's  universe  and  feel  himself  a  part  of  the 
great  blue  sky,  even  Heaven  itself.  The  horizon  of 
life  is  broadened.  Distant  cities  and  nearby  towns 
that  are  only  reached  by  dusty  bumpy  automobiles  or 
equally  noisy  and  dusty  trains  are  now  plainly  seen 
in  the  distance.  Roads  look  like  little  white  strings 
stretched  across  flower  beds  in  the  garden.  Fields 
look  like  posie  beds  miade  by  the  children  at  play.  A 
railroad  angling  across  the  country  between  the  hills 
and  over  bridges  looks  like  the  track  we  used  to 
make  when  we  were  boys,  as  we  played  horse  out  in 
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the  barnyard,  dragging  a  broom-stick  between  our 
legs.  A  swiftly  moving  passenger  train  looks  like  a 
toy  train  of  cars  on  the  carpet  in  the  living  room 
where  children  are  at  play.  The  dirty  blotches  on 
the  horizon  where  blankets  of  smoke  hover  over 
cities  with  factory  smoke-stacks  makes  you  think  the 
whole  world  is  merely  a  play-house.  It  is  the  feeling 
you  have  when  you  walk  across  the  prairie  and  see 
large  ant-hills  and  prairie  dog  villages — you  think 
how  little  and  insignificant  these  little  creatures  are, 
and  when  you  are  up  in  a  plane  men  are  little  mid- 
gets playing  at  the  game  of  life.  But  way  up  there 
among  the  clouds  you  are  reminded  of  something 
more — somewhere  above,  beneath,  or  all  around 
there  is  a  great  over-ruling  power,  a  mighty  force, 
a  guiding  hand,  a  loving  heart,  which  controls  and 
guides  and  sustains.  Then  it  is  you  feel  your  insig- 
nificance and  you  can  say  with  the  psalmist  of  old, 
''What  is  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him,  and  the 
son  of  man  that  thou  visitest  him?" 


Bishop  Anderson,  of  the  Chicago  Episcopal  Dio- 
cese, is  reported  in  the  papers  today  as  having  the 
following  Sunday  program  at  his  summer  camp  in 
northern  Wisconsin.  He  "holds  two  services  every 
Sunday  morning.  On  Sunday  afternoons  he  um- 
pires the  baseball  games."  The  Episcopal  Church 
preserv^es  something  of  the  Roman  Catholic  atti- 
tude toward  the  observance  of  Sunday.  To  Protest- 
ants, it  seems  inconsistent  to  have  religious  devo- 
tions in  the  morning  and  recreations  like  baseball, 
golf  and  tennis  in  the  afternoon  of  Sundays.  Theo- 
retically the  Disciples  are  with  the  Catholics  and 
Episcopalians  in  this  matter  but  in  practice  they 
are  with  the  Protestants.  This  is  only  one  instance 
of  Disciples  failing  to  maintain  in  practice  their  orig- 
inal sound  and  free  views  of  religion. 
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Eighteen  Years 

(From  the  anniversary  sermon  of  Burris  Jenkins) 
There  are  some  advantages  in  short  pastorates 
and  a  more  or  less  itinerant  ministry,  like  that  of  the 
Methodist  church.  There  are  other  advantages  in 
long  pastorates.  If  the  relations  between  minister 
and  congregation  are  anything  like  what  they  should 
be,  even  fairly  satisfactory,  the  minister's  influence 
increases  with  the  length  of  his  incumbency,  not 
merely  in  arithmetical  progression  but  geometrical. 
It  rolls  up  like  a  snowball.  He  is  astonished,  often- 
times, and  humbled  by  the  weight  which  people  at- 
tach to  his  words  and  the  respect  they  have  for  his 
judgment.  He  knows  it  is  not  his  wisdom  that  pro- 
duces this  effect,  but  it  is  use  and  wont.  They  have 
known  him  so  long  and  known  him  so  well.  Philips 
Brooks  used  to  say,  "When  a  young  man  first  be- 
gins to  preach,  he  wonders  why  everybody  doesn't 
come  to  hear  him.  After  a  while  he  wonders  why 
anybody  does."  The  same  thing  might  be  said  con- 
cerning a  minister's  opinions  and  judgments.  When 
he  first  takes  charge  of  a  church  he  is  surprised  that 
people  do  not  take  his  word  for  everything;  after 
many  years  he  is  equally  surprised  that  so  many  of 
them  do. 

Yes,  we  have  come  a  long  way  together.  We  have 
watched  many  camp  fires  burn  to  embers  and  to 
ashes.  We  have  bivouacked  in  green  forests  and 
by  still  rivers;  and  we  have  heard  the  snowy  north 
winds  moaning  round  our  tents.  We  know  each  other 
well.  The  little  handful  of  you  who  were  here  eigh- 
teen years  ago,  and  many  beside  who  have  joined 
our  cavalcade  as  the  years  have  gone, — we  know  each 
other  well  and  have  loved  each  other  in  spite  of  it. 
More  than  that,  I  don't  think  that  love  can  be  broken, 
no  matter  what  happens;  for  after  all  that  love  is 
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just  a  little  bit  of  the  spirit  of  our  Master  which  we 
have  been  able  to  gather  up  and  re-implant  deep 
down  in  our  own  hearts.  May  it  grow  from  more 
to  more. 


Ivan  S.  Prokhanoff 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  arresting  figures 
in  the  religious  world  today  is  Rev.  Ivan  S.  Prok- 
hanoff, of  Leningrad,  Russia.  He  is  the  founder  and 
president  of  the  All  Russian  Evangelical  Union,  the 
head  of  a  school  for  the  training  of  workers,  and 
the  author  of  many  books  and  tracts.  He  is  now  in 
the  United  States  to  secure  a  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars for  the  various  branches  of  his  work  and  to  ex- 
tend knowledge  of  the  great  religious  awakening  in 
Russia. 

He  is  a  commanding  leader,  tall,  massive,  poised, 
sincere.  He  speaks  English  fluently,  as  he  does 
French  and  German.  He  studied  in  European  Uni- 
versities and  was  under  Harnack  in  Berlin.  He  is 
perhaps  sixty  years  old  but  his  hair  is  black  and 
his  vigor  and  magnetism  seem  unworn.  He  spoke 
before  the  Chicago  Disciples  Ministerial  Association 
recently  in  a  three  hour  session  in  which  he  dis- 
cussed many  subjects  and  answered  all  questions 
freely  and  earnestly. 

He  is  primarily  practical,  seeking  to  promote  vital 
religious  faith  and  to  effect  moral  reforms  through 
spiritual  regeneration.  He  avowed  the  greatest  in- 
terest in  modern  science  which  he  urges  his  students 
to  understand  as  thoroughly  as  possible.  The  appli- 
cation of  science  as  in  agriculture  and  medicine  he 
sees  to  have  immense  significance  for  the  peasants  of 
Russia.  He  does  not  consider  the  problems  of  High- 
er Criticism  of  great  importance  for  it  is  the  re- 
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ligious  and  devotional  use  of  the  Bible  with  which 
he  is  concerned.  He  spoke  with  enthusiasm  of  popu- 
lar sports,  such  as  baseball  and  football,  and  is  anx- 
ious to  have  these  extended  as  much  as  possible 
among  his  evangelical  Christians.  The  members  of 
these  churches,  however,  do  not  countenance  the 
older  forms  of  "worldliness"  such  as  dancing  and 
card-playing.  They  are  abstainers  from  the  use  of 
all  alcoholic  liquors  "except  in  the  communion  serv- 
ice of  the  churches."  They  do  not  smoke.  They  do  not 
patronize  the  theatre. 

For  thirty  years  he  has  been  the  acknowledged 
leader  in  the  great  protestant  uprising  against  the 
effete  and  superstitious  sway  of  the  Orthodox 
Church  and  is  now  seeing  marvelous  results.  With 
the  Russian  Revolution  his  opportunity  came.  The 
Greek  Church  was  disestablished  and  religious  lib- 
erty proclaimed.  Many  of  the  old  churches  aban- 
doned because  government  funds  were  withdrawn, 
have  become  available  for  the  Evangelicals.  The 
Russian  peasants  are  deeply  religious  and  now  see 
the  weakness  of  the  old  religion  and  are  accessible  to 
this  more  vital,  personal,  reasonable  appeal.  Conse- 
quently the  ministers  and  missionaries  of  this  faith 
are  meeting  with  a  response  which  has  already  be- 
come tragically  embarrassing.  They  are  not  able 
to  supply  educated  preachers  fast  enough,  nor  to 
maintain  adequately  the  publishing  activities  neces- 
sary for  the  education  and  leadership  of  the  people. 

Rev.  Prokhanoff  feels  close  to  the  Disciples  with 
whom  he  has  been  in  touch  for  many  years.  He 
likes  their  congregational  organization,  their  bibli- 
cal loyalty,  their  practicality,  their  simplicity,  ai>d 
their  enthusiasm.  He  is  going  to  the  convention  in 
Oklahoma  City  and  will  undoubtedly  be  the  most 
central  and  significant  presence  in  that  assembly. 
He  has  deep  piety,  eloquence,  humor,  courtesy  and 
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statesmanship,  together  with  a  record  of  suffering 
and  achievement  for  the  cause  of  Christ  scarcely 
surpassed  by  any  living  leader.  His  influence  will  be 
a  refreshing  spiritual  power  in  a  convention  alto- 
gether too  susceptible  to  organizational  and  financial 
controls. 


Secretary's  Notes 

Culver-Stockton  College,  Canton,  Mo.,  opened 
September  9th  with  two  hundred  sixty  students  en- 
rolled. The  new  gymnasium  costing  one  hundred 
forty  thousand  dollars  is  just  being  finished.  Dr. 
H.  B.  Robison,  a  member  of  the  Institute,  is  dean 
of  the  School  of  Religion.  Prof.  Nelson  also  a  mem- 
ber is  professor  of  Philosophy  here.  Prof.  C.  H. 
Hamlin,  a  member,  accepted  a  call  to  Atlantic  Chris- 
tian College.  His  successor  as  head  of  history  de- 
partment is  a  son  of  President  Harmon  of  Transyl- 
vania. 


Rev.  E.  S.  Ames: 

Some  little  time  ago  I  received  the  reminder  as  to 
the  dues  of  the  Institute.  Consequently  I  am  enclos- 
ing herewith  a  check  on  New  York  for  three  dollars 
which  I  hope  will  keep  me  in  good  standing. 

If  I  remember  correctly  about  today  you  should 
be  in  session  and  I  am  wishing  you  a  most  happy 
meeting.  It  would  be  a  pleasure  for  me  to  attend  the 
meetings  of  the  organization  but  my  distant  resi- 
dence prevents  this. 

This  coming  week  will  be  rather  historical  in 
Nicaraugua.  The  Marine  Detachment  which  has 
been  here  for  thirteen  years  will  leave.  Many  con- 
jectures and  commentaries  are  being  made  as  to 
what  will  happen.    There  is  really  a  pessimistic  at- 
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mosphere  but  we  are  still  hoping  that  things  will 
straighten  out  without  any  serious  difficulties.  The 
president  who  is  heading  a  so-called  national  govern- 
ment is  having  his  difficulties.  A  partial  crisis  is 
now  on  but  they  are  having  difficulty  in  arranging 
it.  As  I  understand  it  the  president  rather  wishes 
to  make  a  complete  change  but  he  cannot  effect  this 
too  brusquely.  At  any  rate,  it  is  interesting  to  watch 
the  maneuvers  of  the  politicians. 

A  new  experiment  in  keeping  the  peace  in  these 
countries  is  about  to  be  tried.  Nicaraugua  under  the 
auspices  of  the  American  government  has  con- 
tracted a  number  of  retired  officials  from  the  United 
States  who  have  had  experience  in  constabulary 
work  to  come  here  and  organize  and  train  a  con- 
stabulary.  They  are  now  here  but  have  not  been 
here  long  enough  to  get  their  organization  under 
way.  We  are  all  watching  the  experiment  with  in- 
terest.— Hill. 


Owing  to  the  death  of  my  wife  and  the  critical 
illness  of  a  daughter  it  has  been  impossible  for  me 
to  be  in  attendance  at  the  meetings  this  year,  and 
it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  be  at  the  National 
Convention. 

I  am  enclosing  my  check  for  membership  fee. — W. 
M.  Long,  (Charlevoi,  Pa.) 


Dr.  Garrison : 

It  is  with  genuine  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  at- 
tend the  annual  meeting  of  the  Campbell  Institute. 
I  have  never  had  that  privilege  but  once,  but  it  was 
memorable  and  I  met  many  men  whom  I  would  like 
to  see  again. 

I  enclose  my  check,  which  please  hand  to  Dr.  Ames 
with  my  kind  regards.  You  are  producing  a  fine  pub- 
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lication  in  the  Scroll  and  I  read  every  word  of  it 
with  interest. 

My  address  is  1624  Park  Drive,  Charlotte,  N.  C, 
and  I  have  charge  of  the  promotion  of  recreation  in 
the  cities  of  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas.  My  New 
York  address  remains  the  same,  though  I  seldom 
visit  the  offices  there.  This  is  just  to  inform  you 
that  The  Scroll  and  other  communications  would 
reach  me  with  less  delay  if  forwarded  to  the  Char- 
lotte address,  above  given. 

I  cherish  the  memory  of  our  cordial  and  close 
association  of  other  years.  You  are  a  man  I  have 
always  trusted  implicitly,  both  in  motive  and  in  in- 
telligence. I  have  learned  that  the  former  is  of 
doubtful  value  without  the  latter.  Good  motives  are 
no  guarantee  of  good  conduct  unless  guided  by  the 
highest  intelligence.  Our  friend,  Bryan,  who  has 
just  passed  on,  is  a  notable  example  of  a  man's  mo- 
tives failing  to  keep  him  straight,  because  he  is  de- 
liberately unintelligent.  I  presume  that  shadows  his 
motives,  after  all,  but  it  is  perfectly  obvious  to  me 
that  good  conscience  is  compatible  with  very  differ- 
ent levels  of  culture. 

If  this  letter  arrives  in  time,  kindly  convey  my 
warm  regards  to  the  friends  at  the  Institute.  Ac- 
cept my  kindest  wishes  for  your  continued  success 
in  your  manifold  tasks  and  duties  at  the  University. 
With  affectionate  regard,  I  am — Parker. 


Dear  Mr.  Ames — 

Here  goes  a  $3.00  check  for  dues  paid  till  ?  ?  ? 
I  don't  know  where  I  am. 

By  the  way,  you  have  mj^  name  in  the  Scroll  as 
Rev.  T.  Benjamin  Warren,  Nevada,  Iowa. 

Will  you  please  cut  out  the  REV.  and  have  my 
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name  read  *'Tyler  Warren,  Nevada,  Iowa."  Sincere- 
ly, Tyler  Warren.  (All  right.  Brother  Warren.)  — 
Sect. 


POST  CARD  QUESTIONNAIRE 

i.     Do  you  read  and  enjoy  the  Christian  Evange- 
list? 

2.  Do  you  read  The  Standard?     The  SpotHght? 
Evaluate  them. 

3.  Do  you  read  the  Christian  Century? 

4.  Is  there  a  need  for  a  liberal  Disciple  publica- 
tion like  the     SCROLL? 

Come  to  Oklahoma  City  and  talk  it  over. 


BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING 

What  Ails  Our  Youth  (Ailing  Adults)  Geo.  A. 
Coe,  Teachers'  College,  Scribners  &  Sons,  N.  Y.  $1.00. 

The  Curriculum  of  Religious  Education — W.  C. 
Bov\^er,  Professor  of  Rel.  Ed.  College  of  Bible,  Tran- 
sylvania. Finest  book  in  the  field  of  controlled  ex- 
perience   curriculum.    Scribner's  Sons,  N.  Y.  $2.25. 

Right  Living — M.  J.  Neuberg,  U.  of  C.  Press. 
$1.75. 


When  will  the  Conventions  of  the  Disciples  be- 
come delegate  bodies?  Every  year  the  inefficiency 
of  the  present  system  becomes  more  apparent.  It  is 
really  surprising  that  such  numbers  can  be  induced 
to  attend  the  conventions.  The  rank  and  file  have 
no  real  voice  in  the  proceedings.  It  is  physically  im- 
possible for  free  lance  individuals  to  accomplish  any- 
thing from  the  floor.  If  they  were  delegates  they 
would  have  some  serious  claim  to  attention.  A  high- 
er type  of  laymen  could  be  interested  and  responsible 
delegates  would  carry  back  to  the  churches  reports 
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which  would  kindle  intelligent  support  of  the  vari- 
ous causes.  At  present  the  conventions  are  largely 
social  functions  around  the  lobbies,  while  the  busi- 
ness is  conducted  by  a  very  few  officials  and  commit- 
tees. Other  religious  bodies  have  adopted  the  dele- 
gate plan.  We  shall  eventually  come  to  it.  But  when  ? 


The  usual  evening  sessions 
of  the  Institute  will  be  held 
during  the  Oklahoma  Con- 
vention. The  first  meeting 
w^ill  be  Tuesday,  October  6, 
at  the  Bristol  Hotel,  from 
9  p.  m.  on!  McLain,  Garri- 
son, Willett,  Rice  and  Ames 
will  be  the  reception  commit- 
tee that  night. 
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The  Newspaper  as  an  Ethical 
Factor  in  the  Community 

By  Henry  Justin  Smith 

I  shall  try  to  say  a  few  sensible  things  about 
newspapers,  without,  however,  having  any  hope  of 
exhausting  the  rather  large  subject  announced.  The 
wording  of  the  topic,  "The  Newspaper  as  an  Ethical 
Factor  in  the  Community,"  suggests — well,  I'm  not 
sure  just  what  it  does  suggest.  Does  it  mean  that 
the  nev/spaper  is  an  ethical  factor,  or  that  it  ought 
to  be?  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  newspaper 
ought  to  be,  but  not  nearly  so  clear  that  it  is. 

This  question  of  ethics  in  journalism  is,  anyhow, 
one  that  raises  more  cain,  both  in  newspaper  offices 
and  outside,  than  almost  anything  else.  There  are 
some  people  who  can  forgive  the  newspapers  if 
they  are  not  very  energetic  in  presenting  news,  or 
not  very  consistent  in  policy,  but  cannot  forgive  a 
failure  to  drive  definitely  toward  improving  peo- 
ples' morals.  The  question  is  one  that  we  can't 
settle — today.  We  can't  even  determine,  perhaps, 
whether  the  newspapers  are  ethically  inclined.  I 
don't  suppose  they  are ;  very  much.  But  I  can  give 
you  a  reference  to  a  book  lately  published,  called 
"The  Conscience  of  the  Newspaper,"  which  deals 
somewhat  scientifically  with  the  subject.  Maybe  it 
is  significant  that  the  author  has  discovered  enough 
conscience  in  newspapers  to  write  several  hundred 
pages  about  it. 

I  would  rather  word  the  topic  something  like 
"Why  Newspapers  Are  What  They  Are,"  and  talk 
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around  that.  First,  let  us  take  a  very  brief  dip  into 
the  history  of  journalism.  We  need  not  start  quite 
so  far  back  as  the  Acta  Diurnae,  edited  in  Rome  by 
a  well-known  emperor  called  Julius  Caesar ;  nor  trace 
the  beginnings  of  English  journalism,  nor  even 
pause  amid  the  colonial  and  revolutionary  history 
of  America,  where  there  are  many  things  to  reward 
the  student  of  the  early  and  experimental  Ameri- 
can newspaper.  What  we  find  back  there  is,  to  put 
it  most  generally,  that  the  daily  journal  suffered 
tremendous  ups  and  downs,  both  commercially  and 
artistically — and  ethically,  too.  Very  early  in  the 
business,  as  early  as  the  18th  century,  some  editors 
had  what  one  of  them  called  "a  due  regard  to  what- 
ever may  conduce  to  the  promotion  of  virtue  and 
learning."  Later  there  were  men  who,  as  the  his- 
torian Jam.es  Melvin  Lee  says,  brought  on  condi- 
tions under  which  "a  gi'eater  depth  of  degradation 
was  reached  than  was  ever  touched  in  the  so-called 
yellow  period  of  recent  times."  This  v/as  about  the 
time  of  the  war  of  1812.  In  those  days,  we  read, 
there  flourished  "courseness,  shallowness  and  dis- 
tortion of  news,"  not  to  speak  of  blackmail.  But  we 
find  also  editors  like  Charles  Hammond,  of  Cincin- 
nati, violently  reacting  against  the  vulgar  and  libel- 
ous press  of  the  period.  Still  later,  we  come  upon 
the  new  Public  Ledger  of  Philadelphia,  "applauding 
virtue  and  reproving  vice  wherever  found,"  or  so  it 
claimed.  And  meanwhile,  in  New  York,  James  Gor- 
don Bennett  Vv^as  building  a  newspaper  called  The 
Herald,  which  vv^as  to  be  "the  most  fascinating, 
most  powerful  organ  of  civilization  that  genius  ever 
dreamed  of;"  this  at  a  time,  so  Bennett  said,  when 
"the  dull,  ignorant,  miserable,  barbarian  papers 
around  me  are  incapable  of  arousing  the  moral 
sensibilities." 

You  see  that  the  editorial  adjectives  of  the  1830's 
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were  almost  as  violent  as  those  of  the  moving-pic- 
ture advertising  man  of  today. 

Bennett  was  one  of  those  dynamic  figures,  ruth- 
less, brilliant  and  gifted  with  immense  initiative, 
whose  careers  are  apt  to  be,  ethically,  very  much 
mixed,  but  who  may  be  counted  upon  to  start  some- 
thing new,  whether  good  or  bad.  It  should  be 
pointed  out  that  it  was  Bennett  who,  while  deriding 
the  moral  influence  of  his  rivals,  filled  the  columns 
of  his  paper  with  scandal,  shocking  the  public  for 
the  sake  of  larger  circulation ;  but  it  must  be  added 
that  it  was  he  also  v/hose  enterprise  in  obtaining" 
news  blazed  the  way  for  newspaper  men  ever  since, 
— a  service  which  surely  has  been  of  some  ad- 
vantage to  society. 

There  followed  Bennett's  advent  days  in  New 
York  which  foreshadowed  somewhat  the  situation 
today, — a  period  during  which  the  so-called  "penny 
press"  was  reaching  out  for  the  interest  of  the 
masses,  while  the  more  dignified  newspapers  held 
to  staid  lines  and  scoffed  at  the  effort  to  create  new 
readers.  There  came  upon  the  scene  the  Sun  and 
the  Tribune,  the  latter  under  Horace  Greeley,  who 
set  his  face  against  what  he  called  "the  immoral 
and  degrading  police  reports,  advertisements  and 
other  matter  which  have  been  allowed  to  disgrace 
the  penny  press."  With  this  era  came  into  being  a 
then  unheard-of  competition  for  nev/s,  v/hen  re- 
porters even  went  so  far  as  to  charter  locomotives 
to  beat  their  rivals — the  telegraph,  and  still  less  the 
telephone,  being  not  yet  at  their  command. 

With  this  sort  of  a  chapter  opening,  the  ethical 
side  of  the  newspaper  business  played  a  slim  part, 
as  it  is  bound  to  in  a  time  of  cut-throat  competition. 
By  1843  the  publication  of  news  of  crime, — the 
chief  weapon  of  the  critics  of  newspapers — had  be- 
come extremely  conscious.     The  United  States  Ga- 
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zette  in  that  year  published  a  review  of  the  crim- 
inal articles  it  had  had  printed  from  January  to 
July,  showing  that  there  had  been  recorded  215 
murders,  "by  guns,  pistols,  bowie  knives,  etc.,"  and 
83  suicides.  At  the  same  time,  the  publication  of 
what  are  now  called  ''fake  medical  ads,"  reached 
appalling  proportions.  So  raw  was  this  practice 
that  editors  were  known,  not  merely  to  permit  pub- 
lication of  notices  of  poisonous  remedies,  but  even 
to  write  advertisements  themselves  for  quacks. 
Threatened  legislation  finally  put  a  damper  upon 
this  source  of  newspaper  profit,  which  is  sometimes 
overlooked  When  one  considers  the  ethical  side  of 
journalism,  but  which,  until  comparatively  recent- 
ly, was  one  of  the  blackest  pages  in  the  newspaper 
business. 

We  must  hop,  skip  and  jump  through  the  days  of 
men  like  Samuel  Bowles — who  founded  the  Spring- 
field Republican,  still  a  pillar  of  good  journalism — 
of  Dana,  of  the  Sun,  of  Henry  Raymond,  of  The 
Times,  of  Henry  Watterson,  of  Louisville,  and  of 
others  who  adorned  what  has  been  called  the  era 
of  personal  journalism,  when  nationally  known  men 
expressed  their  personalities  on  the  editorial  pages. 
We  arrive  at  the  period  of  Joseph  Pulitzer,  and  a 
little  later,  at  the  advent  of  William  Randolph 
Hearst.  As  one  speaks  of  being  in  the  Pleistocene 
period,  American  journaHsm  may  be  said  to  be  still 
in  the  Hearst  period.  And  a  very  strange — in  some 
respects,  an  appalling — period  it  is. 

Going  back  to  Pulitzer,  we  may  study  a  man  who 
brought  into  the  profession  for  the  first  time  the 
idea  of  handling  news  as  a  matter  of  the  emotions. 
Pulitzer  has  been  described  as  a  sentimentalist ;  and 
perhaps  this  most  truly  pictures  the  foundation  of 
his  character.  He  had  the  immense  passion  for  un- 
derstanding and  helping  the  masses  that  is  born  of 
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a  man's  own  hardships  and  of  contact  with  human- 
ity in  its  worst  possible  plight.  He  never  forgot 
that  he  had  slept  in  City  Hall  Park,  in  New  York, 
■and  had  literally  dug  sewers  to  keep  from  starva- 
tion. After  a  series  of  adventures  as  romantic  in 
their  way  as  any  in  American  annals,  he  found  him- 
self owner,  first  of  a  leading  St.  Louis  newspaper 
and  then,  in  1883,  in  command  of  the  New  York 
World.  In  the  metropolis  he  plunged  into  policies 
which,  though  not  entirely  new  in  journalism,  he 
carried  to  greater  extremes  than  had  been  known. 
He  produced  a  New  York  nev/spaper  which  not 
merely  advocated  "the  people's  cause"  editorially, 
but  considered  the  tastes,  the  prejudices,  and  the 
limitations  of  the  half-educated  under  dog,  and 
''played  its  news"  accordingly.  He  and  his  staff  in- 
vented or  made  improvements  upon  the  crudely  ex- 
citing news  story,  the  "sob  story,"  and  the  element 
of  knock-about  humor,  which  still  largely  color  our 
newspapers  today.  But  at  the  same  time  he  brought 
into  a  journalistic  situation  noted  for  petty  politics 
and  pettier  toadying  to  certain  financial  interests  a 
burning  sense  of  fair  play,  a  real  understanding  of 
"both  sides  of  a  question."  He  attacked  not  only 
local,  but  national  and  international  matters,  with 
furious  broadsides  of  fact;  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
combat  the  government  at  Washington  on  such  a 
matter  as  a  questionable  sale  of  a  huge  bond  issue 
to  a  Wall  street  firm  with  a  counter  scheme  which 
involved  every  resource  of  The  World.  He  fought 
to  the  end  every  battle  for  freedom  of  the  individ- 
ual, for  abatement  of  prison  cruelty,  for  ending  of 
cheap  graft  by  political  officials,  for  the  reform  of 
every  iniquitous  thing  or  system  whidh  gave  the 
poor  man  the  worst  of  it.  Thus  Joseph  Pulitzer 
proves  to  have  had  an  ethical  motive  combined  with 
his  so-called  sentimentality.    He  really  cared  about 
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what  happened  to  society  in  his  community  and  his 
country;  he  cared  about  every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  this  immense  boihng  and  struggling  mass; 
he  sought  justice  for  every  one;  and  this — if  one 
does  not  quarrel  too  much  about  terms — is  not  only 
ethics,  it  may  even  be  religion. 

Hearst  was  the  next  epoch-making  figure  to  ap- 
pear on  the  scene.  At  the  outset — and  there  is 
little  doubt  of  it — he  was  moved  by  as  genuine  a 
passion  for  the  rights  of  the  under  dog  as  was 
Pulitzer.  The  story  is  told  that  when  Hearst  was 
a  student  at  Harvard  the  authorities  denied  a  cer- 
tain radical  speaker  the  use  of  a  university  hall  for 
a  meeting ;  whereupon  the  violent  young  Calif ornian 
hired  a  hill  himself  for  the  speaker,  and  saw  him 
through.  Certainly  when  Hearst  acquired  the  New 
York  Journal  he  not  only  championed  the  ignorant 
and  oppressed,  but  found  a  lot  of  oppressions  that 
Pulitzer's  men  had  not  discovered.  Nor  would  it  be 
just  to  assert  that  the  principle  of  fair  play  for  all 
has  really  weakened  in  the  Hearst  press. 

The  important  thing  is  that  Hearst,  when  he  en- 
tered New  York,  engaged  in  a  desperate  struggle, 
first  for  journalistic  existence,  then  for  supremacy. 
Against  him  was  Pulitzer,  the  fiery  Hungarian  who 
already  had  stood  New  York  on  its  head.  It  was  up 
to  Hearst  to  win  a  new  clientele  of  readers,  to  out- 
play Pulitzer,  to  out-sensationalize  him.  In  order  to 
occupy  the  front  of  the  stage  he  must  paint  with 
rawer  colors,  shout  louder,  shock  people  more,  than 
his  powerful  rival.  His  success  in  this  not  only 
formed  a  gaudy  chapter  in  New  York  journalism, 
but  became  a  menace  to  the  peace  of  newspaper 
owners  throughout  the  country.  Hearst  men  in- 
vented the  terrifically  large  and  black  head-line, 
poised  on  top  of  eight  lines  of  comparatively  harm- 
less story.     They  invented  the  extra-brutal  comic 
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pictures,  whose  bumps,  black  eyes  and  star-gazers 
brought  screams  of  laughter  from  children  every- 
where. They  constructed  "illustrated  supplements" 
full  of  ghtter,  feverish  adventure,  and  enormous 
pictures  of  women  conducting  themselves  scandal- 
ously in  high  society.  They  brought  into  the  news 
an  emotionalism  more  extreme  than  Pulitzer's  men 
ever  dreamed  of;  and  where  no  true  emotion  could 
be  recorded,  hysteria  took  its  place.  They  spent 
money  so  lavishly  that  they  made  rival  publishers 
gasp.  They  carried  news  enterprise  to  extremities 
never  before  known. 

Now,  although  the  Hearst  papers  have  become 
very  much  modified,  it  is  this  feverish  element  in 
the  blood,  introduced  by  the  young  Calif  ornian  more 
than  thirty  years  ago,  that  still  causes  certain  char- 
acteristics of  American  journalism.  The  greater 
part  of  the  Hearst  innovations  have  been  carried 
over  into  all  but  the  most  conservative  portion  of 
the  press.  Mr.  Hearst  himself  has  acquired  news- 
papers in  all  parts  of  the  country.  He  is  still  alarm- 
ing competitors,  not  only  in  New  York,  but  here  in 
Chicago,  and  in  some  twenty  other  cities.  His  syn- 
dicates, which  carry  Hearst  features  to  the  remot- 
est points,  battle  with  other  syndicates,  which  seek, 
indeed,  to  be  as  Hearstian  as  they  dare.  And  along 
with  the  battle  in  news  enterprise,  in  invention  of 
exciting  features,  and  in  politics,  the  competition 
has  become  a  financial  struggle  of  the  first  degree. 
Lately  the  "tabloid  newspaper"  has  entered  this 
arena,  making  the  fight  even  fiercer. 

All  of  this  background  has  to  be  borne  in  the 
imagination  when  one  considers  a  subject  like 
ethics  in  journalism.  One  needs  to  picture  for  him- 
self cut-throat  conditions  in  the  industry;  condi- 
tions little  short  of  war.  One  needs  above  all  to 
realize  that  the  daily  newspaper  business,  which  be- 
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gan  in  this  country  141  years  ago,  began  on  a  com- 
mercial basis,  has  stayed  there,  and  has  become 
manyfold  as  much  a  financial,  a  business  problem, 
as  it  was  a  hundred,  fifty,  or  even  thirty  years  ago. 

This  portentous  phase  began  in  the  last  part  of 
the  19th  century  when  reductions  in  the  price  of 
print  paper,  and  also  labor-saving  inventions  which 
cut  in  two  or  in  three  the  cost  of  type-setting  and 
printing,  began  to  give  immensely  greater  mechan- 
ical swing  to  the  ambitions  of  publishers.  There 
followed  the  perfection  of  the  stereotyping  process, 
the  discovery  of  methods  by  which  pictures  can  be 
produced  on  a  fast  press,  the  introduction  of  the 
half-tone  etching.  The  telegraph  and  telephone 
completely  supplanted  slower  methods  of  furnish- 
ing news.  Agencies  for  news  distribution  became 
world-wide  and  lightning  fast.  Meantime,  there 
came  on,  more  than  doubling  the  business  com.peti- 
tion,  already  existing,  the  passion  for  advertising  in 
newspapers;  a  passion  that  has  swollen  with  the 
years,  and  is  fanned  by  every  device  the  salesman 
can  muster.  More  advertisements  meant  more  use 
of  paper,  a  straining  of  every  resource  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  bonanza  time  for  publishers.  Ex- 
penditure of  more  millions  for  paper  meant  a  strug- 
gle for  more  advertising.  The  lucrative  business 
went  naturally  to  papers  of  the  higher  circulation. 
In  the  larger  cities  it  became  almost  a  civic  disgrace 
to  fall  below  200,000  a  day.  Several  sensational  or 
fortunate  journals  touched  the  milhon  mark,  and 
having  reached  that  glittering  goal,  dared  not  drop 
back — and  scarcely  dared  to  look  back. 

In  the  midst  of  this  newspaper  gold  rush  came 
the  World  War,  which  increased  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion from  two  to  ten  times — ^but  did  not  stop  for 
long  the  expansion  of  the  size  of  newspapers  nor 
the  swelling  of  treasuries.     What  the  war  did  do 
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was  to  take  the  profession,  perhaps  forever,  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  merely  ambitious  or  idealistic,  and 
place  it  in  the  hands   of   milHonaires,   who   have 
plenty  of  ambition  and  very  often  ideaKsm.     The 
profession  found  itself,  at  least  in  the  large  cities, 
dominated  by  the  few  men  able  to  invest,  and  pos- 
sibly to  lose,  in  a  single  year,  as  much  as  all  the 
newspaper  properties  in  the  country  were  worth  in, 
say,  1850.    These  men,  not  quite  ten  years  ago,  be- 
gan to  face  expenses  running  up  to  $30,000  or  $40,- 
000  a  day.    They  shouldered  items  hke  $100,000  or 
$200,000  for  promotion  purposes  alone.     Pay-rolls, 
largely  thanks  to  Mr.  Hearst,  had  already  doubled 
in  some  departments  and  after  the  war  doubled  or 
tripled  in  all,  without  any  help  from  Mr.  Hearst.  So- 
called  features  came  to  be  extensively  syndicated 
by  the  newspapers  wherein  they  were  born,  and  to 
keep  up  the  battle,  fortunes  had  to  be  spent  in  com- 
petitive measures  in  this  mere  "side  line"  of  an  in- 
dustry.   A  battle  of  the  money-bags  went  on,  and  is 
still  going  on,  for  the  possession  of  writers,  car- 
toonists— especially    cartoonists — and    editors    (oc- 
casionally editors)  whose  work,  as  close  to  certain- 
ty as  anything  can  be  figured,  could  be  counted  on 
the  capture  and  hold  of  a  few  thousands  of  those 
inestimable   jewels,   Readers,   whether  polished   or 
rough-hewn  to  the  point  of  blockheadism.     There 
have  arrived,  to  add  to  the  publishers'  intense  figur- 
ing, the  rotogravure  section,  the  tele-photo  picture, 
the  radio,  and  other  luxuries  which  have  come  to 
stay  until  supplanted  by  something  more  expensive. 
Many  a  publisher  lies  awake  over  his  $50,000  or 
$100,000  weekly  payroll.    Many  a  one  would  gladly 
make  a  small  saving  hke  $200,000  in  his  annual 
budget.    There  are  few  who  dare  do  so,  very  often 
— and  in  the  meantime,  scores  of  weak,  weary  or 
unfortunate  men  have  dropped  out  of  the  industry. 
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turning  over  the  wreckage  to  men  or  corporations 
collosally  wealthy,  nobly  unbeatable — and  perhaps 
both. 

The  late  Lord  Northcliffe  has  written,  after  re- 
ferring to  the  dazzling  inventions  of  the  last  fifty 
or  sixty  years: 

"But  for  the  high  ideal  of  public  responsibility  and 
duty,  conjoined  with  high  culture  and  with  great 
'staying-power',  in  the  editorial  rooms,  all  these 
marvels  of  ingenuity  would  be  nothing  better  than 
a  vast  mechanism  for  making  money  out  of  man's 
natural  aptitude  to  spend  his  time  either  in  telling 
or  in  hearing  some  new  thing." 

Perhaps  what  Northcliffe  meant  was  that,  hav- 
ing suc'h  powerful  and  indispensable  engines  under 
their  control,  the  publishers  could  cut  down  their 
papers  to  advertising  sheets  siimly  adorned  with  a 
few  morsels  of  news,  and  still  make  fortunes.  There 
are  some  newspapers  like  that,  and  very  likely  there 
are  some  people  who  hastily  adjudge  most  news- 
appers  to  be  like  that.  Let  us  insert  a  parenthesis 
here  protesting  against  generalizations  in  the  crit- 
icism of  this  as  well  as  of  every  other  industry. 
There  is  much  careless  denunciation  of  "the  news- 
papers." It  is  as  little  just  as  denouncing  "the  minis- 
ters"— and  springs  from  the  same  sort  of  muddy 
brains.  There  is  no  sense  in  blackening  "the  news- 
papers" of  Boston  while  it  has  a  Transcript,  and  a 
Christian  Science  Monitor;  or  of  Baltimore  while  it 
has  the  Sun;  or  of  Philadelphia  with  its  Bulletin; 
or  of  Nev/  York  while  it  has  The  Times  and  The 
World;  or  of  Chicago  while  it  has  a — ^but  we  are  a 
bit  too  near  home  to  specify  in  this  instance. 

Surveying  the  whole  field,  Lord  Northcliffe,  him- 
self often  accused  of  truckling  to  the  multitude,  be- 
lieved with  all  his  heart  that  there  were  determined, 
high-minded  men  controlling  a  large  proportion  of 
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these  amazing  batteries  of  news.  These  men  never 
forget  that  they  have  a  duty  to  others  as  well  as  to 
themselves.  They  probably  hold  this  view  more 
passionately  than  men  in  other  public  utilities;  for 
nearly  all  newspaper  men  are,  at  heart,  emotional- 
ists and  crusaders. 

The  newspapers,  like  everything  else,  make 
their  way  in  bursts  of  progress,  interspersed  with 
failures.  They  take  an  upward  flight,  slip  back,  then 
improve  again.  Tv/enty  years  ago  they  were  is 
viciously  sensational  as  ever  before  or  since;  for 
example,  no  sensationalism  of  the  present  compares 
with  the  devastating  detail  with  which  the  case  of 
Harry  Thaw  was  presented.  When  the  World  War 
came,  the  newspapers  rose  to  it,  revealing  the  vis- 
ion, the  patriotism,  and  the  enterprise  which  they 
held  in  reserve.  After  the  war,  in  the  general  slump 
of  ideals  and  of  faith,  journahsm  began  to  flounder 
and  to  retrograde.  And  yet,  in  the  midst  of  the 
nightmare  of  noise,  bitterness  and  general  darned- 
foolishness  in  which  we  still  find  ourselves,  a  good 
many  newspaper  men  stood,  and  stand,  solidly  on  a 
platform  of  efficiency  and  moral  values. 

About  two  years  ago  there  was  organized  what  is 
called  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
which  proceeded  to  draw  up  a  kind  of  moral  code,  a 
set  of  principles  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  the  news 
columns.  As  I  read  a  few  paragraphs  of  this  declara- 
tion I  feel  almost  as  though  I  were  quoting  the 
words  of  that  truly  great  figure  in  American  journ- 
alism who  died  last  August — Victor  F.  Lawson,  who 
through  fifty  years  influenced  newspapers  for  the 
better,  not  only  locally  but  nationally.  I  don't  mean 
that  Mr.  Lawson  had  anything  directly  to  do  with 
the  writing  of  this  document.  Nevertheless,  these 
thoughts  were  his  thoughts: 

"A  journalist  who  uses  his  power  for  any  selfish 
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or  otherwise  unworthy  purpose  is  faithless  to  a 
hig-h  trust." 

"Good  faith  with  the  reader  is  the  foundation  of 
all  journalism  worthy  of  the  name." 

"By  every  consideration  of  good  faith  a  news- 
paper is  constrained  to  be  truthful.  It  is  not  to  be 
excused  for  lack  of  thoroughness  or  accuracy  with- 
in its  control,  or  failure  to  obtain  command  of  those 
essential  qualities." 

"A  newspaper  should  not  publish  unofficial 
charges,  affecting  reputation  or  moral  character 
without  giving  opportunity  to  the  accused  to  be 
heard,  A  newspaper  should  not  invade  private 
rights  or  feelings  without  sure  warrant  of  public 
right  as  distinguished  from  public  curiosity." 

And  under  the  heading  "Decency"; 

"A  newspaper  cannot  escape  conviction  of  insin- 
cerity if  while  professing  high  moral  purpose  it 
supplies  incentives  to  base  conduct,  such  as  are  to 
be  found  in  details  of  crime  and  vice,  publication  of 
which  is  not  demonstrably  for  the  general  good. 
Lacking  authority  to  enforce  its  canons,  the  journ- 
alism here  represented  can  but  express  the  hope 
that  deliberate  pandering  to  vicious  instincts  will 
encounter  effective  public  disapproval  or  yield  to 
the  influence  of  a  preponderant  professional  con- 
demnation." 

This  document  was  signed  by  the  editors  or  man- 
aging editors  of  a  large  number  of  the  leading  news- 
papers of  the  United  States.  I  believe  that  those 
signers  have  tried  to  live  up  to  their  really  noble 
bill  of  ethics.  They  themselves  will  be  the  first  to 
admit  that  they  have  been  able  only  to  approximate 
the  ideal.  This  is  especially  true  when  it  comes  to 
civic  or  community  issues.  At  home,  with  every 
fight  at  close  range,  dealing  with  events  springing 
from  the  local  soil,  and  every  offense  five  times  more 
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offensive  (in  the  minds  of  readers)  than  when  it 
hits  somebody  in  Paris  or  Hollywood,  the  news- 
papers have  their  real  problem,  and  perhaps  their 
heaviest  responsibility.  Consider,  when  thinking 
how  far  they  "measure  up,"  the  complications  intro- 
duced by  politics  and  by  the  struggle  for  advertis- 
ing. Consider,  too — as  you  naturally  have — the  dif- 
ficulty of  calm  research  and  correct  judgment  when 
the  former  must  often  be  confined  to  hours  and  the 
latter  to  seconds.  Then  make  your  estimate  of 
journalistic  success  or  failure,  in  the  ethical  realm 
as  well  as  elsewhere. 

Right  now,  in  Chicago,  one  of  the  greatest  com- 
munity problems  is  that  of  crime.  And  an  impor- 
tant journalistic  problem  is  that  of  handling  of 
crime  news. 

The  division  of  opinion  is  the  same  that  arises  m 
regard  to  literature,  the  drama,  and  even,  some- 
times, painting  or  sculpture.  It's  the  old  question 
of  suppressing  unpleasant  things  in  the  interest  of 
beauty  and  of  morals.  But  what  are  unpleasant 
things?  Very  often,  they  are  merely  the  truth. 
And  that  is,  presumably,  the  very  thing  the  com- 
munity has  a  right  to  expect  from  the  newspapers. 
I  think  that  very  few  people  in  this  immediate  part 
of  Chicago  would  expect  the  newspapers  to  suppress 
the  main  facts  of  a  crime.  Perhaps  this  is  just  as 
true  in  the  rest  of  Chicago.  There  have  been  ex- 
periments with  the  idea  of  suppressing  crime  news ; 
and  the  only  result  was  that  readers — the  best  as 
well  as  the  worst — turned  to  newspapers  that  didn't 
suppress  it.  It  never  works,  in  any  domain,  this 
nonsensical  idea  of  keeping  facts  away  from  people. 
If  there  is  really  "a  murder  a  day"  in  Chicago,  do 
we  want  to  hide  it? 

Where  is  the  decent  and  reasonable  policy  for  a 
newspaper,  in  this  turmoil  of  mixed  opinions? 
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You  can't  decide  newspaper  questions  purely  on 
principles  of  sociological  research,  any  more  than 
you  can  decide  them  in  accordance  with  those  of 
anthropology  or  medicine.  The  newspaper  is  not 
a  scientific  publication.  It  is  bound  to  be  limited 
in  its  range  of  expression  by  the  fact  that  it  is  as 
much  a  household  institution  as  the  ice-card,  that  it 
is  certain  to  be  read  by  the  ignorant  as  well  as  the 
wise,  by  the  young  and  impressible  as  well  as  the 
old  and  world-weary,  by  nervous  women  as  well  r^s 
hard-boiled  club  men.  If  every  editor  adopted  the 
idea,  "let  everything  go  in,"  meaning  every  last 
nauseating  detail  of  the  most  revolting  of  human 
vices,  there  would  be  such  a  shock  to  society  that 
the  world  simply  could  not  stand  it. 

So  it  seems  that,  with  the  human  being  as  he  is.. 
so  easily  toppled  over  into  depravity,  so  credulous, 
so  frail,  so  timorous,  there  has  to  be  a  "lid"  upon 
what  he  is  permitted  to  read.  And  the  only  rea- 
sonable check  upon  editors — for  state  or  national 
censorships  of  news  are  quite  unthinkable — must 
be  the  consciences  of  the  editors,  sharpened  and  for- 
tified by  the  frankly  expressed  criticism  of  the  pub- 
lic. For,  make  no  mistake,  the  reader  is  still  the 
boss.  The  old  cock-sure,  Bottom-the-Weaver  type 
of  editor,  rearing  his  opinions  to  an  audience  of 
servile  and  compliant  readers,  belongs  to  the  past. 
The  warfare  for  circulation  itself  makes  newspapers 
more  careful;  for  few  can  afford  to  occupy  a  posi- 
tion of  arrogant  disregard  of  the  majority  of  intel- 
ligent and  healthy-minded  subscribers.  (And  per- 
haps a  rude  awakening  awaits  some  of  those  jour- 
nals now  occupying  the  seats  of  the  mighty.)  Most 
publishers  are  as  sensitive  to  the  moods  and  the  ex- 
pressed tastes  of  their  readers  as  a  navigator  to  his 
barometer.  They  watch  the  mails  daily  for  com- 
ments, good  and  bad.    They  conduct  questionnaires 
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and  elaborate  surveys  about  the  things  people  read, 
and  why  this  is  so.  And  even  the  most  frenzied 
purveyors  of  scare  heads,  morbid  pictures,  and 
maudlin  sentiment  have  been  known  to  "tone  down" 
after  they  found  out  that  they  had  gone  a  step  be- 
yond what  the  average  reader  could  stand. 

So  in  this  dilemma  of  discovering  the  middle 
ground  between  suppression  of  crime  news  and  pre- 
senting it  in  an  exaggerated  and  harmful  fashion, 
the  editors  not  only  need  a  wisdom  and  a  strength 
scarcely  to  be  expected  of  any  set  of  men,  but  they 
need  the  support  of  their  clientele;  and,  at  times, 
they  need  a  round  scolding. 

In  this,  as  in  all  the  journalistic  problems  that 
have  an  ethical  bearing,  the  great  controlling  fact 
is  that,  for  the  most  part — and  more  than  ever  be- 
fore— the  newspapers  are  simply  reflections  of  the 
world  and  the  community.  Some  act  as  good  hon- 
est mirrors  over  your  dressers  at  home;  some  like 
the  lop-sided  and  badly  silvered  mirrors  one  can 
still  find  in  country  hotels.  As  things  now  stand, 
only  a  very  few  newspapers  have  the  courage  or  the 
independence  to  steer  the  stiff  northern  course 
above  the  levels  of  moderate  intelligence.  Most  of 
them  cannot  do  it  and  stay  in  the  race.  It  follows, 
that  the  improvement  of  the  press  really  involves 
the  improvement  of  the  human  being.  And  every 
time  the  question  is  raised  about  the  ethical  influ- 
ence of  newspapers  in  the  community,  say  this  com- 
munity, the  actual  question  is:  "How  good  do  you 
want  the  community  to  be  V  The  great  impulse  to 
make  better  men  and  women  has  to  come  from  the 
schools,  the  universities,  the  churches,  from  every 
group  that  believes  passionately  in  the  task  of  cre- 
ating more  honesty  and  charity.  Given  your  sup- 
port, and  still  more,  your  belief,  such  enterprises 
eventually  attain  the  quality  of  popular  movements ; 
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and  it  is  the  business  of  even  the  most  cold-blooded 
editors  to  get  behind  popular  movements. 

Occasionally,  you  know,  the  newspapers  initiate 
good  things  themselves.  I  think  of  sanitarium-S 
built,  of  charity  funds  established,  of  vigilance  or- 
*ganizations  formed,  and  of  helpful  laws  suggested, 
as  bright  spots  in  the  long  and  streaked  career  of 
American  journalism.  But,  in  the  normal  course  of 
events,  it  is  emphatically  true  that  it  is  the  good 
lay  citizen  who  must  give  the  world  ts  upward  im- 
petus, while  the  journalistic  profession  reports  and 
encourages  this  movement.  If  the  whole  level  of 
intelligence  and  decency  goes  down,  the  newspapers 
go  dovv^n  with  it.  All  this  is  but  an  additional  rea- 
son for  combating,  with  all  the  resources  of  educa- 
tion and  religion,  those  things,  like  indifference, 
waste,  cheap  showiness,  fake  art,  fake  music,  not 
to  speak  of  fake  morals  which,  some  people  think, 
are  making  good  thinking  rare,  and  good  taste  rarer 
still. 

I  can't  believe  that  the  present  carnival  of  gaudi- 
ness  and  money-grabbing,  and  law-breaking  and 
sneering  at  honesty  which  sticks  out  on  all  sides  is 
more  than  a  passing  dem.onstration  on  the  part  of  a 
lot  of  people  who  don't  count,  people  who  get  paid 
more  than  they  earn,  and  spend  more  than  they  are 
paid.  I  am  bound  to  believe  that  when  our  colleges 
are  stormed  by  thousands  of  young  people,  a  major- 
ity of  these  students  will  come  out  with  more  sense 
and  sobriety  than  if  they  hadn't  entered.  I  feel 
pretty  sure  that  the  world  will  settle  down  some- 
time; and  that,  if  this  doesn't  happen  otherwise, 
something  like  another  and  more  decisive  war  will 
come  along  to  settle  it  down,  most  tragically. 

But  I  didn't  mean  to  get  off  into  these  generaliza- 
tions, which  perhaps  belong  in  someone  else's  do- 
main.   What  I  started  to  urge  was  a  vigilant  and 
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not  too  timid  attitude  toward  your  newspapers. 
Read  them  thoroughly,  if  you  can.  Don't  stop  with 
the  first  page,  which  is  hkely  to  be  the  most  sensa- 
tional, and  then  skip  to  the  sports  or  the  comic 
strips.  Examine  these  journals  clear  through,  and 
note  how  far — which  really  is  pretty  far — they  give 
publicity  to  the  things  that  matter.  And  if  you 
have  a  particular  paper  to  which  you  subscribe 
regularly,  and  you  feel  its  on  the  wrong  track,  let 
the  editor  know  it.  Don't  sit  back  and  say :  "Well,  I 
guess  I  won't  write ;  the  letter  never  would  be  read." 
That's  where  you  are  wrong.  A  complaint  "always" 
is  read.  And  5,000  complaints  equal  one  hot  applica- 
tion. 

Newspaper  men  are  a  pretty  decent  lot.  The  rank 
and  file  are  a  better  sort  than  they  were  twenty-five 
years  ago.  Most  of  them  at  bottom  are  idealists. 
They,  like  their  employers,  are  engaged  in  a  kind 
of  warfare;  and  in  war,  ethics  and  ideals  take  a 
back  seat.  But  it  is  a  reasonable  hope  that  in  a 
generation  or  so  the  conditions  under  which  these 
men  suffer  may  change,  and  the  good  motives  which 
really  struggle  for  expression  will  emerge.  When 
that  happens,  the  community  will  be  the  first  to 
benefit. 


My  dear  Ames: 

I  congratulate  ourselves  on  your  re-assumption 
of  the  editorship  of  The  Scroll.  Hope  you  will  go 
to  it  and  make  out  of  it  in  due  course  that  mag- 
azine we  have  been  talking  about.  If  you  want  to 
put  Ralph  D.  Austin,  4035  Cornelius  Ave.,  Indian- 
apolis, on  the  list  and  trust  him  to  send  the  three 
iron  men  a  little  later,  do  so.  I  am  asking  local 
members  to  meet  at  my  house  for  a  "smoke  fete" 
soon.    We  will  try  to  "sociahze"  the  state,  of  course. 

Taylor,  Ind. 
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The  Institute  and  the  Convention 

By  W.  E.  Garrison 

The  Christian  Standard  pays  the  Campbell  In- 
stitute the  compliment  of  considering  it  an  import- 
ant factor  in  influencing  the  currents  of  thought 
among  the  Disciples.  For  two  consecutive  issues 
it  has  carried  statements  about  it  conspicuously 
"boxed."  In  its  preliminary  telegraphic  report  of 
the  Convention,  summing  up  the  whole  matter  in 
less  than  twenty  lines,  it  found  room  to  assert  a 
"tremendous  victory  for  loyal  brethren  over  Camp- 
bell Institute  influence."  There  can  scarcely  be  a 
tremendous  victory  except  over  a  tremendous  en- 
emy. We  are  flattered.  And  again,  in  the  middle 
of  the  first  page  of  its  complete  report  it  boxes  a 
statement  of  "What  the  Campbell  Institute  opposed 
at  Oklahoma  City." 

Gratified  as  we  are  by  these  wholly  unsolicited 
testimonials  to  the  importance  of  the  Institute,  we 
cannot  let  them  pass  without  correcting  an  inac- 
curacy which  is  implicit  in  them.  The  Campbell 
Institute  has  no  theological  position.  Still  less  has 
it  any  machinery  by  which  to  influence,  or  attempt  to 
influence,  the  Disciples  in  any  declarations  of  doc- 
trine which  they  may  please  to  make.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is,  by  its  very  genius  and  spirit,  opposed  to 
doctrinal  declarations  whether  by  conventions,  mis- 
sionary  societies,  or  by  the  Institute  itself.  The 
nearest  it  has  come  to  organizing  any  piece  of 
machinery  to  influence  anything  was  to  sponsor  a 
series  of  open  forums,  held  at  the  Skirvin  Hotel  at 
Oklahoma  City  after  the  evening  sessions,  at  which 
there  was  free  discussion  of  the  report  of  the  "Peace 
Conference  Committee."  These  forums  were  open 
to  all  comers  and  probably  not  more  than  half  of 
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the  sixty  to  one  hundred  persons  who  attended  them 
each  evening  were  members  of  the  Institute.  At 
one  of  these  sessions  someone  started  to  make  i 
motion  and  the  chairman  of  the  meeting  (who  hap- 
pened that  evening  to  be  the  writer  of  these  lines) 
ruled  it  out  of  order  before  it  was  made,  on  the 
ground  that  the  meeting  was  merely  a  casual  as- 
sembly of  whoever  happened  to  want  to  come  and 
that  no  motions  could  be  entertained  and  no  action 
taken  which  would  assume  to  represent  the  group. 
And  yet  we  are  not  disposed  to  repudiate  the  im- 
peachment that  the  Campbell  Institute  has  a  certain 
influence.  While  it  never  acts  as  a  unit,  on  this 
or  any  other  matter,  and  never  organizes  either  a 
propaganda  or  a  protest,  it  does  have  about  three 
hundred  members,  many  of  whom  have  considerable 
weight  individually,  all  of  whom  gain  faith  and 
hope  from  their  association  together,  and  practically 
all  of  whom,  I  think,  are  firmly  of  the  opinion  that 
the  Disciples  will  neither  keep  faith  with  their 
fathers  nor  advance  to  the  knowledge  of  new  truth 
or  the  performance  of  new  service  by  enacting  dec- 
larations of  doctrine.  We  do  not  know  of  a  single 
member  of  the  Institute  who  would  vote  for  a  doc- 
trinal pronouncement,  even  if  he  were  allowed  to 
write  it  himself.  Such  men,  naturally,  were  opposed 
to  the  proposal  to  establish  a  doctrinal  test  for  mis- 
sionaries by  vote  of  the  convention.  Being  opposed 
to  it,  naturally  they  talked  against  it  in  hotel  lob- 
bies, on  the  street,  wherever  two  or  three  were 
gathered  together  to  swap  ideas,  though  it  happened 
that  none  of  them  participated  in  the  discussion  on 
the  convention  platform.  Many  others  also  opposed 
it  and  talked  against  it — men  whom  it  would  be  a 
ridiculous  boast  for  the  Institute  to  claim  as  under 
its  influence.  There  are  only  a  few  hundred  In-. 
stitute  men — many  of  them  men  of  weight  and  wis- 
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dom,  as  we  have  said — ^but  there  have  been  thou- 
sands of  Disciples  opposed  to  doctrinal  pronuncia- 
mentos  ever  since  long  before  even  the  beginning 
of  the  Institute's  nearly  thirty  years  of  history.  We 
hope  that  the  Institute  has  done  something  to  in- 
crease the  bulk  of  that  sentiment,  as  doubtless  it 
has,  but  certainly  it  has  neither  created  nor  copy- 
righted it. 

The  friends  of  the  anti-open-membership  resolu- 
tion repudiated  the  charge  that  they  were  framing 
a  creed.  We  give  full  credit  to  the  sincerity  of  their 
statement.  "Creed"  is  an  unpopular  word  among  the 
Disciples  and  certainly  they  had  no  intention  of 
assuming  the  onus  of  championing  one.  But  it 
seems  perfectly  clear  that  the  purpose  of  the  resolu- 
tion was,  within  certain  limits,  precisely  the  same  as 
the  purpose  of  a  creed,  which  is,  as  I  understand  it, 
to  make  a  religious  body  stand  hitched  to  a  given 
doctrinal  position.  I  say  "within  certain  limits" 
because  the  resolution  applies  only  to  the  officers 
and  employes  of  the  U.  C.  M.  S.  However,  the  five 
representatives  of  the  dissatisfied  brethren,  Messrs. 
Brown,  Sweeney,  Walker,  Welshimer  and  Lappin, 
wanted  to  throw  off  the  limit  and  make  the  applica- 
tion of  the  test  quite  universal,  by  applying  it  to 
all  the  agencies  and  to  all  churches  and  preachers, 
casting  out  of  the  convention  those  agencies  and 
out  of  the  year-book  those  preachers  and  churches 
which  do  not  conform  to  it.  A  creed  could  do  no 
more. 

But  since  the  word  "creed"  is  objectionable,  let  us 
drop  it.  Yet  observe  how  prominent  the  word 
"doctrine"  is  in  the  discussion.  The  Standard  com- 
plains that  the  program  committee  avoided  the 
"great  doctrinal  themes."  It  says  of  the  conven- 
tion: "There  was  something  majestic  about  them 
in    that    great   assembly.     They   were   doctrinally 
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loyal."  And  again :  "The  loyalty  was  entirely  to  the 
doctrinal  principle  in  danger."  This,  we  fear,  was 
the  exact  and  regrettable  fact;  loyalty  to  Christ 
was  forgotten  for  the  moment  in  the  interest  of 
loyalty  to  a  doctrinal  principle.  And  yet  again: 
"The  great  mass  of  our  brethren  are  loyal  to  the 
old  doctrines."  Ever  since  sectarianism  first  reared 
its  ugly  head,  the  very  breath  of  its  nostrils  has 
been  the  identification  of  some  set  of  doctrines — 
always  conceived  as  the  "good  old  doctrines" — with 
the  very  heart  and  will  of  Christ,  and  the  confusion 
of  loyalty  to  him  with  adherence  to  them. 

Again  I  quote  from  the  Standard :  "It  became  per- 
fectly obvious  at  once  that  the  issue  was  the  Camp- 
bell Institute  ideals  opposed  to  loyalty  to  the  prac- 
tices and  doctrines  of  those  who  for  a  century  and  a 
quarter  have  determined  to  follow  no  other  guide 
than  the  Scriptures."  This,  if  one  understands  it 
aright,  is  not  such  a  bad  statement  of  the  ideals  of 
most  Campbell  Institute  men  and  thousands  of 
others  who  hold  like  precious  faith  with  them.  They 
are  opposed  to  the  idea  of  being  loyal  to  the  prac- 
tices and  doctrines  of  any  set  of  men,  and  they  con- 
ceive that  they  are  more  closely  in  harmony  with  the 
spirit  and  purposes  of  those  "who  for  a  century  and 
a  quarter  have  determined  to  follow  no  other  guide 
than  the  Scriptures"  when  they  themselves  follow 
no  other  guide  than  the  Scriptures  than  when  they 
set  up  a  series  of  resolutions  as  a  test  of  orthodoxy 
and  make  conformity  with  "the  practices  and  doc- 
trines of  those  who  for  a  century,  etc.,"  the  criterion 
of  loyalty  to  Christ. 


You  will  also  be  interested  to  know  that  Crozer 
Seminary  is  establishing  a  branch  in  our  church  this 
winter.  Courses  will  be  offered  by  Dr.  Evans  in  the 
Philosophy  of  Religion  and  Dr.  Cole  in  Religious  Ed- 
ucation. Agee. 
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Much  Water — Quick 

By  H.  P.  Marley 

The  Disciples  seem  determined  to  side-step  the 
question  of  Christian  unity,  their  distinct  contribu- 
tion to  Christendom,  and  to  monopohze  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  Baptists,  which  is  baptism  by  immersion. 
A  Peace  Committee  at  the  last  Convention  dealt  not 
with  the  timely  topic  of  world  peace  and  how  a 
united  Christendom  could  meet  this  problem,  but 
rather  with  internal  peace  over  this  problem  of 
much  water.  Inasmuch  as  so  much  was  said  out  in 
Oklahoma,  perhaps  one  more  word  can  be  added, 
especially  since  there  is  no  voice  which  can  arbitrari- 
ly close  the  debate  in  these  columns. 

All  Disciples,  liberals  and  otherwise,  are  convinced 
that  immersion  is  the  true  and  most  beautiful  form 
of  baptism.  Else  they  would  not  practice  it  exclu- 
sively. The  point  of  contention  is  not  whether  we 
shall  immerse  or  not,  but  whether  we  shall  admit 
to  our  service  of  worship  and  our  councils  those 
who  have  been  baptised  by  some  other  method.  No 
one  is  advocating;  the  scrapping  of  immersion,  but 
only  the  fact  that  immersion  is  not  a  final  test  of  a 
Christian.  Jesus  would  recognize  multitudes  today 
as  his  disciples  who  have  not  been  immersed,  and 
of  many  who  have  been,  would  say  "I  know  them 
not."  We  no  longer  think  as  did  the  church  at  one 
time  that  baptism  is  magic  in  its  effects,  but  we 
know  that  it  is  a  meaningful  sign,  a  sign  of  what 
may,  or  what  m.ay  not,  be  going  on  within  the  in- 
dividual. .  The  beautiful  symbolism  of  the  cere- 
mony has  meant  much  to  many  who  have  availed 
themselves  of  it,  and  many  who  have  v/atched  from 
a  distance.  No  one  would  willingly  see  this  part  of 
our  religion  taken  from  us. 

But  there  is  something  afoot  today  which  is  apt 
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to  cheapen  it  so  much  that  it  will  have  to  be  sloughed 
off  and  left  behind.  This  is  the  tendency  to  make 
it  an  iron-clad  commandment  on  a  par  with  the 
beautiful  commands  of  loving  God  and  fellow-man. 
If  a  man  tells  me  I  must  do  it  in  order  to  be  obedient 
unto  Christ,  then  I  lose  my  enthusiasm,  for  I  know 
that  Jesus  went  about  setting  aside  forms  rather 
than  setting  them  up.  I  know  that  Jesus  is  credited 
with  saying  things  about  baptism  which  the  early 
church  innocently  put  into  his  mouth.  It  is  the 
same  tendency  which  would  turn  the  Lord's  Day 
into  a  blue  day  when  Jesus  explicitly  said  "the  sab- 
bath is  made  for  man  and  not  man  for  the  sabbath." 
I  wonder  if  he  might  not  today  express  surprise  at 
the  tactics  of  some  Christians  and  say  "baptism 
was  made  for  m^an  and  not  man  for  baptism."  The 
outcome  of  baptism  by  immersion  should  depend 
upon  its  own  merits  and  not  artificial  legislative 
tactics.  And  indeed  it  is  capable  of  standing  on  its 
own  merits.  Modern  religious  education  is  teach- 
ing us  that  the  adolescent  needs  to  make  certain  dec- 
larations to  his  God  and  that  there  should  be  a  sign 
which  will  make  this  period  a  milestone  in  his  life. 
We  knov/  that  every  adult  stands  in  need  of  re-birth, 
not  once  but  perhaps  time  and  time  again.  The 
Augiistines  and  Francis  of  Assisis  today  can  better 
begin  their  new  lives  if  there  is  a  definite  registering 
of  this  re-birth  in  their  consciousness  through  a  holy 
ceremony  of  immersion.  There  is  a  man  in  a  prison 
camp  of  one  of  our  states  who  expects  to  be 
ordained  into  the  ministry  of  our  church  when  he  is 
released.  This  man  has  agreed  that  a  service  of  im- 
mersion should  precede  his  service  of  ordination  as 
an  indication  to  himself  of  his  new  life.  If  tho 
crowd  with  their  array  of  proof  texts  will  keep  still 
long  enough  to  give  religious  education  a  chance,  it 
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will  win  for  immersion  a  battle  which  they  have 
not  been  able  to  win. 

A  young  woman  recently  joined  a  Disciple  church 
because  of  her  husband's  strong  affiliations  with  it. 
She  came  from  a  long  list  of  Methodist  antecedents 
and  didn't  have  the  sympathy  toward  immersion 
which  life-long  Disciples  have.  Because  of  this,  the 
pastor  did  not  urge  upon  her  immersion  as  an  im- 
mediate act,  though  it  was  understood  that  eventu- 
ally she  would  take  this  step  as  it  was  customary  in 
our  church.  She  assumed  her  responsibilities  in  the 
church  at  once.  Being  a  college  graduate,  she  had 
considerable  leadership  and  was  elected  president 
of  a  young  woman's  class,  sang  in  the  choir  and  took 
the  lead  in  forming  a  Christian  Endeavor  Society. 
But  some  feared  she  hadn't  been  converted  and 
would  not  allow  her  to  teach  a  class  of  girls.  Not 
only  did  they  want  much  water,  but  they  wanted 
much  Vv^ater — quick. 

When  it  comes  to  forms,  we  shouldn't  be  too 
quick  to  stipulate  what  the  person  shall  or  shall  not 
do  or  they  will  be  nothing  but  forms.  Let  the  in- 
dividual think  his  way  through.  Recently  in  the 
state  of  North  Carolina  a  Methodist  Church  held  a 
revival  and  out  of  twenty-two  who  joined,  over 
fifteen  were  immersed  after  joining  the  church. 
They  asked  for  it  of  their  own  accord.  A  solution 
of  this  troublesome  problem  in  our  church  might 
be  the  following.  Admit  any  Christian  of  whatever 
communion  to  the  full-fellowship  of  our  church.  If 
he  has  never  been  immersed,  let  him  understand  that 
that  is  the  practice  of  our  church,  not  only  because 
it  is  an  early  custom,  but  also  one  which  has  mean- 
ing for  our  spiritual  life  today,  and  express  the  hope 
that  eventually  he  will  feel  the  value  of  the  practice 
and  avail  himself  of  it.  Probably  he  will.  Even  if 
he  doesn't,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  his  children 
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will  for  they  will  learn  to  reverence  the  ceremony 
and  will  be  taught  to  understand  it. 

Recently  some  folks  in  Arkansas  prayed  for  rain. 
They  wanted  much  water — quick.  They  got  it,  too 
much  of  it,  and  now  they  are  praying  for  it  to  stop. 
Let  us  beware  of  how  we  treat  a  ceremony  sacred  to 
Jesus.  If  it  could  mean  something  to  him,  and  some- 
thing to  Paul,  it  can  mean  something  to  us,  if  we 
will  let  it. 


My  dear  Mr.  Leftwich: 

I  congratulate  you,  or  perhaps  Dr.  Ames,  primar- 
ily, upon  the  new  method  discovered  by  which  the 
Egyptians  may  be  safely  despoiled  in  the  interests 
of  our  Campbell  Inst.  Israel.  My  share  in  the  mat- 
ter was  purely  casual,  as  I  did  not  suppose  for  an 
instant  that  the  "paper"  could  go  through.  The 
cheque  had  three  separate  defects — (1)  It  speci- 
fied no  sum  of  money.  (2)  It  was  undated.  (3)  It 
did  not  bear  my  signature.  In  spite  of  all  this  the 
bank  paid  it.  Query:  What  sort  of  a  cheque  would 
they  refuse  to  pay  ?  So  little  did  I  dream  it  could  be 
cashed  that  I  enclosed  in  same  envelope  a  perfectly 
good  and  regular  cheque,  which  also  was  cashed.  I 
offered  to  stand  the  loss,  but  the  bank  insisted  upon 
paying  me  back.  As  the  matter  stands,  therefore, 
I  am  paid  up  for  an  extra  year's  dues  by  the  cour- 
tesy (or  vicarious  atonement)  of  my  bank.  Thus 
do  "all  things  work  together  for  good,"  etc.,  etc.  I 
wish  to  congratulate  Dr.  Ames  upon  the  attractive 
character  of  last  "Scroll."  I  read  selections  of  it  to 
our  staff  of  the  "Y,"  and  as  a  result  you  got  an  or- 
der for  10  copies  from  our  Religious  Work  depart- 
ment.   Going  some,  eh? 

Kindly  pass  this  on  to  Dr.  Ames  and  oblige, 
Yours  sincerely, 

Ohas.  M.  Sharpe. 


1 
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An  Oklahoma  Sojourn 

By  L.  L.  Leftwich 

After  traveling  through  a  rich  oil  section,  dotted 
with  innumerable  drills  and  temporary  encamp- 
ments, we  suddenly  come  to  Oklahoma  City  built  on 
a  sloping  plain  but  possessing  every  evidence  of 
stability,  enterprize  and  beauty.  (And  now  stranger 
you  are  in  "The  Center  of  the  Southwest.") 

Affable  townsmen  place  you  in  a  VISITOR— THIS 
IS  YOUR  CAR  and  soon  you  are  brought  before  a 
smiling  clerk  who  without  embarrassing  questions 
as  to  credentials,  church  paper  party  affiliation,  or 
orthodox  views  on  Baptism,  takes  your  dollar  and 
delivers  to  you  a  prize  package  of  instructions. 

The  hotel  clerk  recognized  all  delegates  by  their 
signatures  and  after  drilling  each  new  comer  in  say- 
ing S-K-I-R-V-I-N  entrusts  them  with  a  key  and 
checks  their  baggage. 

This  is  the  day  we  see  (by  the  solicitor)  for  the 
CHRISTIAN  UNITY  BANQUET  and  having  bought 
tickets  and  having  descended  to  the  Dungeon  in  the 
Huckens  Hotel  we  are  flatly  refused  admittance  be- 
cause there  is  no  more  "room  in  the  Inn."  However, 
we  crowd  in  the  doorway  and  stand  on  others'  feet 
to  hear  about  the  Stockholm  Conference.  (It  was  a 
near  failure  they  say,  because  Youth,  Labor  and 
Russia  were  not  there!  and  Youth  and  Labor  are 
absent  from  this  Convention!) 

We  are  now  in  the  elegant  New  Masonic  Temple 
where  the  main  convention  meets.  It  is  two  in  the 
afternoon  and  Hackleman  is  engendering  enthusiasm 
by  relay  community  singing.  Well  the  women  win 
the  contest — as  usual !  Now  Mother  Ross  is  present- 
ing a  Congo  gavel  to  the  President  of  this  conven- 
tion, sent  as  a  gift  of  love  from  Disciple  Brethren 
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along  the  Congo,  to  beat  peace  for  all  in  Assembly- 
Met. 

President  Goldner,  in  prophetic  tones  called  the 
Churches  of  the  Living  God  to  know  and  give  GOD 
to  a  world  that  longs  for  HIM  ONLY.  He  made  it 
clear  that  the  business  of  the  church  is  not  to  teach 
a  creed,  a  dogma,  a  special  doctrine,  not  even  a 
Social  Gospel  or  a  booster  program  but  GOD. 

We  found  many  besides  ourselves  puzzled  about 
our  president's  speech.  (Can  we  give  to  the  World 
GOD  without  giving  some  other  things  also?)  "But 
without  a  parable  spoke  he  not  unto  them." 

Now  we  are  in  the  HARDING  MEMORIAL 
CHAPEL  listening  to  the  inner  circle  (Recommenda- 
tion Committee)  discuss  with  considerable  passion 
and  oratory  a  resolution  which  is  to  bring  PEACE 
to  the  BROTHERHOOD.  They  wrangle  for  three 
hours,  telling  what  "OUR  FATHERS"  stood  for. 
The  battle  waxes  hotter — PEACE  is  coming  through 
great  conflict.  The  Chairman  is  tangled  on  motions, 
amendments  thereto  and  finally  permits  a  vote.  The 
Recommendation  committee,  worn  out  in  the  strug- 
gle, returns  the  Peace  Resolution  to  the  Convention 
with  recommendations  that  Section  ONE  to  THREE 
(inc.)  be  not  adopted ;  and  FOUR  to  SIX  be  adopted. 

Now  we  are  in  the  well  planned  First  Christian 
Church.  It  is  crowded  to  its  full  capacity.  The 
Song  Leader  offends  us  with  excessive  aesthetic 
gesticulations.  Perhaps  the  trouble  is  with  us  but 
even  "Rock  of  Ages"  and  "Nearer  My  God  to  Thee" 
sound  strange  played  in  six-eight  time — tempo  al- 
legro agitate.  We  are  directed  to  worship  the  mys- 
terious Son  of  Man  found  in  the  Book  of  Revela- 
tions. Now  Mrs.  Scoville  restores  our  souls  with  a 
sweet  simple  hymn. 

Dr.  Fortune  of  Central  Church,  Lexington,  Ky.,  is 
the  speaker  of  this  evening.    And  in  that  masterly 
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short-sentence  style  he  lifts  up  our  spiritual  eyes 
to  behold  the  new  day  in  Christian  Missions.  In 
this  one  hour,  we  resolve  to  go  build  up,  not  destroy, 
foreign  cultures,  sympathize  with,  not  pity,  our  mis- 
sion brethren,  submerge  our  pride  in  race,  culture, 
nationality  and  serve  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ. 
We  are  to  Christianize  not  Westernize  the  mission 
lands!  We  are  to  repent  and  to  persuade  by  con- 
straining love  and  not  legislate  for,  dictate  to,  or 
condemn  other  Christians,  Accursed  be  my  creed, 
my  dogma,  my  traditions,  and  even  my  CHURCH, 
if  thereby  Jesus  Christ  may  be  made  known  to  the 
peoples  of  all  the  World! 

Now  we  are  sitting  in  a  circle  in  an  Upper  Room 
with  fellow  comrades  of  the  Institute.  It  is  late  ar 
night  and  all  present  have  borne  witness  to  the 
faith  that  is  within  them.  Then  a  seeker  arises  and 
flays  the  Institute  for  championing  "Open  Member- 
ship" and  then  inquires  as  to  what  is  "Open  Member- 
ship." The  President  (McLain)  in  all  his  youthful 
vigor  clears  the  Institute  from  the  aforesaid  charge 
by  saying  "As  a  member  of  the  Institute  you  don't 
have  to  believe  or  practice  anything  of  the  kind — 
we  stand  for  liberty  of  opinion,  fair  and  frank  dis- 
cussion and  openmindedness.  Few  of  us  if  any  prac- 
tice (or  believe  in)  open  membership.  This  seemed 
to  relieve  many  anxious  penitent  souls  and  the 
"services"  broke  up,  for  the  time  was  early  morn. 

It  is  afternoon  and  the  Masonic  Temple  is  lost 
in  the  din  of  an  excited  populace.  The  PEACE  reso- 
lution was  about  to  precipitate  a  "war  in  Zion."  The 
Chairman  trembled  and  said,  "I'm  not  anxious  to  be 
right  here."  No  one  volunteered  to  relieve  him  at 
that  post.  He  talked  the  belligerents  out  of  most 
of  their  unbrotherly  tactics.  He  outlawed  hissing, 
catcalling,  and  overwhelming  applause.  He  sought 
a   "Christian   Spirit"   to   take   possession  of   each 
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Contestant.  Really  the  brethren  in  my  section  were 
BELLIGERENT  about  the  dawn  of  Peace— many 
seemed  ready  to  FIGHT  for  PEACE  if  needs  be. 

The  debate  was  long  and  covered  the  same  race 
track  that  "Our  Fathers"  ran  upon.  One  group  was 
pleading  for  the  letter  of  the  lavv^  of  a  New  Testa- 
ment "CONSTITUTION"  and  the  other  group  was 
pleading  for  a  creedless,  courageous,  common  sen^e 
faith  for  Modern  Christianity.  Both  could  not  win 
— for  who  then  would  say — "See,  I  told  you" ! 

Now  it  is  seven-thirty  P.  M.  I  am  in  the  gallery 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  The  singing  is  good. 
Tupper  is  telling  us  of  the  "Lordship  of  Jesus."  We 
can  not  give  him  our  undivided  attention  because  of 
the  drama  being  enacted  in  the  choir  loft  just  above 
and  back  of  the  pulpit.  The  drama  is  as  follows: 
Actors,  two  high  school  boys  dressed  in  loud  athletic 
sweaters,  pompadours,  bell-top  trousers,  etc.,  both 
infatuated  with  the  actress,  a  fair  high  school  girl, 
with  bobbed  hair,  vanity  case,  etc.  .  .  .  After  playing 
the  hymns  she  sits  by  boy  No.  1  and  in  front  of  boy 
No.  2.  Boy  No.  1  is  therefore  nearer  his  lady  love, 
so  boy  No.  2  leans  forward  to  pay  due  reverence.  A 
struggle  over  possession  of  her  jewelry  by  No.  1  and 
No.  2  ensues.  After  trying  on  her  rings  they  ex- 
amine her  bracelet,  compact,  etc.,  boy  No.  1  powders 
his  and  her  noses  and  now  the  devotional  is  over  and 
(thank   goodness)    the   actors   leave   hand-in-hand. 

One  hundred  men  sat  encircled  about  their  leader 
from  9  to  12  p.  m.  counselling  about  the  issues  of  the 
tomorrow,  A  prophet  known  to  all  arose  and  said, 
"Fear  not,  my  brethren.  Disciples  eventually  decide 
all  things  right."  But  the  other  brethren  would  not 
be  comforted — for  they  knew  full  well  what  the  new 
day  would  bring. 

Now  it  is  1:30  and  all  the  seats  and  aisles  are 
filled  in  the  Masonic  Temple.    The  songs  were  sung 
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carelessly,  the  devotionals  were  not  quieting.  Even 
a  hymn  to  the  tune  of  "Farewell  To  Thee"  did  not 
minister  to  troubled  spirits.  Entreaty  from  the 
chair  to  be  calm  and  Christian  was  occasionally  for- 
gotten. Intense  becomes  the  struggle  for  PEACE. 
Some  resort  to  sarcasm,  others  to  prayer.  The 
chairman  would  not  be  stampeded.  He  held  the 
reins  rigidly.    He  chided,  he  referred,  he  kept  calm. 

The  Disciples  are  historically  great  in  these  three 
qualities,  friendliness,  gregariousness  and  debate 
but  the  greatest  of  these  (at  recent  conventions)  is 
Debate. 

The  question  had  been  decided  long  before  the 
speeches  by  ninety  per  cent  of  the  audience.  It  was 
finally  put  to  a  vote.  The  vote  of  the  Recommenda- 
tion Committee  was  set  aside  and  the  Resolution 
adopted  9  to  1.  (I  lost  my  vote  but  everybody  else 
in  the  whole  north  section  seemed  to  win.) 

So  PEACE  was  accomplished  at  last  and  LEGAL- 
LY VOTED. 

Now  I  sought  a  friend,  an  oil  promoter,  who  with 
his  new  Dodge  car,  showed  me  the  city.  Beautiful 
were  the  churches,  schools  and  residences.  Two 
schools  of  higher  learning  grace  this  city,  several 
railroads  connect  it  with  the  rich  cotton  fields  to  the 
South  and  West.  My  friend  said,  we  have  every- 
thing down  here — schools,  palaces,  theatres,  Pack- 
ards,  churches,  ministers  but  no  genuine  religion. 
Then  he  told  me  of  his  church  not  far  away  which 
cost  near  200,000  dollars  and  accommodates  thirty 
or  forty  worshippers  on  Sunday  morning.  Then  he 
told  me  of  the  Catholics  who  were  the  curse  of 
the  country  and  had  to  be  restrained  by  certain 
citizens'  org'anizations.  I  asked  him  v/hat  he  thought 
of  "Open  Membership"  and  he  said  "Sure  ought  to 
be  stamped  out"  at  home  and  abroad.    I  enjoyed  this 
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trip  greatly  but  now  it  was  dusk  and  I  had  no  money 
to  buy  an  oil  well  that  day. 

The  Business  Men  of  Oklahoma  City  were  very 
accommodating.  They  cashed  checks  which  they 
never  expect  to  re-cash,  checked  baggage  which  is 
still  checked  and  answered  questions  which  ought 
not  to  be  held  against  them  on  Judgment  Day !  Even 
the  barbers  were  genial — one  stimulated  by  my  in- 
quiry about  the  size  and  business  of  the  town  gave 
an  anti-prohibition  lecture  (free)  and  evidently  not 
noticing  my  ministerial  look  offered  to  be  of  assist- 
ance to  me  if  I  developed  an  unquenchable  thirst. 

I  left  the  city  saddened  by  the  fear  that  the  Move- 
ment of  Disciples  of  Christ  has  taken  the  first  steps 
of  Institutionalization,  which  leads  inevitably  to 
DENOMINATIONALISM. 

These  Disciples  are  a  serious  people  when  they  be- 
gin to  LEGISLATE  their  decrees.  The  TOUCHY- 
STONE  said  that  the  Campbell  Institute  had  sent 
eight  men  down  to  the  convention  for  special  service, 
— which  statement  leads  the  other  hundred  to  won- 
der who  these  (special)  eight  were. 


We  had  profound  sympathy  for  the  colored  par- 
son who  received  one  dime,  one  nickel,  and  a  button 
in  the  collection  plate,  after  preaching  a  "powerful" 
sermon  on  the  subject,  "Salvation  Am  Free."  In  a 
true  sense  The  Scroll  is  free.  Free  to  give  utterance 
to  progressive  rehgion;  free  to  stimulate  research 
and  fellowship  among  religious  leaders ;  free  to  give 
a  soul  to  Modernism  and  also  FREE  to  perish  under 
a  glacial  age  of  careless  Indifference.  Brethren,  let 
the  collection  be  taken.  Secretary. 


\ 
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Dear  Bro.  Ames: 

In  running  through  the  left-over  letters,  i.  e., 
those  not  answered,  I  ran  over  one  from  you  that 
seems  to  have  eluded  culling  out  after  reply.  It  is 
dated  Nov.  29,  '22,  almost  three  years  ago.  In  it 
you  acknowledged  receipt  of  six  "iron  men."  Though 
I  had  planned  to  send  you  six  more  soon,  finding  this 
letter  made  me  decide  to  do  so  nov/. 

I  suppose  that  you  will  be  at  the  convention  soon. 
I  wish  it  were  possible  for  me  to  attend.  I  know 
that  there  will  be  those  present  that  I  should  like 
very  much  to  see  and  converse  with.  The  years  are 
passing,  and  I  cannot  hope  to  know  of  many  more 
conventions.  The  old  friends  are  also  passing.  Last 
spring  I  was  at  a  hospital  for  six  weeks.  But  I  have 
fully  recovered,  and  am  at  work  just  as  usual.  Last 
Friday,  a  week  Sept.  25th,  I  passed  my  75th  mile- 
stone, and  am.  as  much  interested  in  life's  affairs 
as  ever.  I  am  still  cherishing  the  hope  of  some  time 
attending  an  Institute  gathering. 

I  read  The  Scroll  with  much  interest.  The  last 
two  numbers  interested  me  more  particularly,  for 
some  reason.  I  often  think  that  I  will  send  in  a 
few  lines.  But  my  work  now  is  by  no  means  con- 
ducive to  connected  thought,  or  deep,  and  my  writ- 
ing would  fall  upon  deaf  ears.  Sometime  I  may 
take  courage  and  write. 

In  addition  to  my  hospital  experience,  I  had  three 
or  four  other  experiences  with  misfortunes.  But, 
since  I  have  regained  my  strength,  I  am  working 
my  way  out  again.  People  usually  say  that  a  fellow 
needs  to  keep  a  stiff  "upper  lip."  But  if  you  have 
ever  noted,  or  remembered  your  own  action — a  psy- 
chologist ought  to — it  is  the  lower  lip  that  needs 
stiffening.  Stevens,  Olathe,  Kans. 


Three  iron  men  with  $.50  "rust."  Harms. 
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Odahoma  City 


Many  of  the  following  pages  are  taken  up  with 
opinions  about  the  significance  of  the  Oklahoma 
City  Convention.  Time  alone  can  show  how  im- 
portant it  was.  The  comments  printed  here  express 
a  wide  range  of  views.  Many  indicate  doubt  as  to 
the  resolutions  being  taken  seriously.  Such  an  atti- 
tude has  become  so  wide  spread  on  the  basis  of  so 
much  ineffective  talk  and  voting  in  other  conventions 
of  Disciples  that  it  would  almost  seem  that  the  con- 
ventions would  be  unable  longer  to  take  themselves 
with  any  degree  of  seriousness.  It  is  indeed  some- 
thing of  an  entertainment  to  listen  to  formal  recom- 
mendations under  discussion  by  officials  and  super- 
annuated humorists  and  orators,  but  when  the  out- 
come is  seen  to  have  no  practical  effect  even  the 
credulous  mass  of  convention  goers  will  becom.e  in- 
different. 

There  are  a  number  of  sad  features  in  this  last 
convention.  Among  these  are  the  following :  the  con- 
vention is  supposed  to  be  for  edification  and  for 
promotion  of  missionary  work  but  it  occupies  itself 
with  doctrinal  questions  which  are  out  of  order. 
Things  should  be  done  decently  and  in  order,  it  is 
said,  yet  here  is  a  convention  going  contrary  to  its 
own  constitution.  The  Disciples  are  wont  to  think  of 
themselves  as  democratic  yet  the  convention  is 
framed  with  an  oligarchy  theoretically  in  control. 
This  time  the  demos  got  loose  and  ran  aAvay  with  the 
oligarchs.  Still  the  demos,  true  to  the  old  observa- 
tions of  Plato,  was  really  subject  to  talking  tyrants — 
one  of  the  most  dictatorial  of  them  a  ''rich  man." 
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The  brotherhood  has  built  itself  up  on  the  claim  of 
having  and  allowing  no  creed.  Yet  here  they  are  or- 
dering the  enforcement  of  a  creed.  And  worst  of  all 
the  great  champions  of  union  took  the  first  steps  to- 
ward the  old  historic  method  of  the  sects  in  creating 
division. 

It  is  asserted  that  the  action  of  the  convention  was 
not  the  making  of  a  creedal  test  but  only  the  exer- 
cise of  the  right  of  an  employer  to  direct  employees. 
Every  ecclesiasticism  from  the  beginning  might 
equally  well  have  made  that  defense.  Any  bishop 
could  with  the  same  justification  call  upon  his  sub- 
ordinates to  adhere  to  his  conception  of  the  "truth" 
as  a  practical  or  business  requirement  but  it  would 
be  a  creedal  requirement  just  the  same.  There  is, 
however,  a  principle  of  Christianity  which  seems  to 
have  been  entirely  overlooked  in  the  situation.  It 
involves  the  whole  question  as  to  the  relation  be- 
tween the  brethren  who  give  money  or  conduct 
societies  and  the  brethren  who  serve  missions  or 
churches.  This  principle  is  very  clearly  and  em- 
phatically stated  by  the  Master  himself  in  these 
words:  "Ye  know  that  the  princes  of  the  Qentiles 
exercise  dominion  over  them  and  they  that  are  great 
exercise  authoritj^  upon  them.  But  it  shall  not  be 
so  among  you."  It  is  quite  true  that  there  were  in 
that  day  no  "princes"  of  precisely  the  kind  we  have 
developed  in  our  modern  system.  There  were  no 
Boards  of  Managers,  Executive  Committees.  Secre- 
taries, Editors,  Publication  Societies,  Millionaires 
or  Street  Car  Magnates,  but  there  is  no  doubt  about 
the  exercise  of  "authority"  being  unchristian. 

The  particular  question  at  issue,  that  is  open- 
membership,  may  or  may  not  be  important  but  the 
principles  involved  in  the  action  of  this  Convention 
belong  to  the  very  heart  and  soul  of  Christianity, 
and  therefore  to  the  whole  conception  and  practice 
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of  religion  among  the  Disciples.  Have  we  any  longer 
the  right  and  duty  of  free  interpretation  ?  Are  we  to 
be  allowed  no  privilege  of  experimentation?  Can 
we  not  trust  the  spirit  of  Christ  and  of  his  teaching 
to  guide  us?  By  what  authority  do  we  have  mis- 
sionary societies  and  non-delegate  mass  meetings 
and  all  that  goes  with  them?  What  of  the  inde- 
pendency of  the  local  congregations?  Has  not  a 
congregation  on  another  continent  as  much  right 
to  autonom.y  as  a  congregation  in  the  United  States? 
Who  has  the  right  to  change  the  nature  of  the  Gos- 
pel in  the  conduct  of  Churches  in  China? 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Disciples  are  drifting  from 
their  great  original  principles  of  freedom  and  non- 
creedal  religion.  They  have  been  so  fearful  of  recog- 
nizing any  human  leadership  that  they  have  lost 
much  of  the  vision  of  the  Campbells  and  others  of 
their  day.  Even  our  ministers,  of  the  younger  gen- 
eration at  least,  are  not  familiar  with  the  essentials 
of  the  position  which  those  leaders  held.  As  for  the 
masses  of  the  members  of  the  churches  they  are 
uninstructed  in  these  matters  and  therefore  are 
swept  along  with  their  lame  guides  into  the  manners 
and  orthodoxies  of  the  religious  fashions  of  the 
times.  Even  the  "Elders"  in  our  Israel  are  advocat- 
ing creedal  tests  and  the  exercise  of  the  Gentile 
"authority"  of  Mammon. 

But  the  situation  is  not  hopeless.  It  is  perhaps 
fortunate  that  this  convention  was  carried  av/ay  into 
the  rash  and  illegal  action  of  adopting  these  Peace 
(sic)  Resolutions.  The  issue  is  now  defined.  The 
fundamentalists,  in  their  zeal  and  rage,  have  gone 
too  far.  In  many  a  loyal  soul  who  has  not  bowed 
the  knee  to  Baal  the  old  flame  of  freedom  leaps  up 
against  our  threatened  subjugation.  Our  local  fields 
are  ripe  to  greater  harvests.  Many  vital  agencies 
for  education   and  for  united   Christian  effort   in 
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missions  and  relief  work  are  calling  for  our  sup- 
port. Our  young  people  will  not  bind  themselves  by 
any  creedal  tests ;  neither  will  they  be  debarred  from 
doing  fruitful  work  somewhere  in  the  big,  open 
needy  world. 

We  commend  the  following  frank  and  fearless 
comments  to  all  who  are  looking  for  signs  of  the 
freedom  and  virility  of  thought  which  may  yet 
save  the  Disciples  for  a  better  day  among  themselves 
and  for  a  real  service  in  the  cause  of  spiritual  re- 
ligion. E.  S.  Ames. 


I  regard  the  action  of  the  Oklahoma  Convention 
on  the  report  of  the  Peace  Committee  as  so  absurdly 
unlike  the  Disciples  of  Christ  and  so  horribly  un- 
christian in  its  "hired  man"  theory  as  to  be  with- 
out any  redeeming  features.  This  convention  was  so 
much  wiser  than  Jesus  who  called  his  first  mission- 
aries "not  servants,  but  friends." 

This  action  will  embarrass  our  missionaries  be- 
fore their  fellows  or  other  communions  and  before 
all  intelligent  native  Christians.  It  is  an  invitation 
to  our  missionaries  to  practice  unbrotherliness  on 
the  field  and  puts  a  premium  on  unbrotherliness.  It 
is  intolerable.  W.  Garnet  Alcorn. 


Wholly  aside  from,  and  independent  of  the  ques- 
tion of  open  membership  in  this  country,  I  deeply 
regret  the  action  of  the  Oklahoma  City  Convention 
in  manacling  the  minds  and  hands  of  our  mission- 
aries on  the  foreign  field. 

R.  H.  Crossfield,  Norfolk,  Va. 


The  action  of  the  Oklahoma  Convention  is  an- 
other fine  example  of  the  efficiency  of  ecclesiastical 
gatherings  in  missing  the  point.  Side  tracks  are  both 
desirable   and  necessary  if  we   know  how  to   use 
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them.  If  this  one  has  prevented  a  wreck  perhaps  it 
will  be  justified,  but  it  is  to  be  greatly  feared  that 
it  has  chiefly  served  to  impede  progress. 

Here  is  another  clinching  argument  in  favor  of  a 
delegate  convention.  Our  conventions  are  not  rep- 
resentative. They  are  only  mass  meetings  and  par- 
take of  the  theological  color  of  their  geographical 
locations.  Had  this  one  been  held  in  Kentucky  or 
Missouri,  in  New  York  or  Chicago,  the  results  would 
have  been  greatly  different.  Resolutions  under  the 
present  system  carry  little  meaning  and  are  of 
doubtful  value.  Here  democracy  waits  upon  good 
sense.  Alvin  Lamar  Wills,  Midway,  Ky. 


1.  My  opinion  of  the  Report  of  the  Peace  Com- 
mittee is  that  it  marks  a  betrayal  of  the  whole  spirit 
of  the  Disciple  movement.  Quite  definitely  it  re- 
stores the  ecclesiasticism  against  which  the  Camp- 
bells and  practically  all  the  pioneers  so  vigorously 
protested.  Hitherto,  our  Conventions  have  refused 
to  legislate  on  matters  not  only  of  opinion  but  of 
faith  (I  use  the  word  in  the  sense  so  familiar  to 
all  Disciples).  If  this  Report  stands  as  an  expres- 
sion of  the  Disciple  spirit,  the  Rubicon  has  been 
passed.  We  can  no  longer  talk  of  ourselves  as  a 
free  people,  and,  for  my  own  part,  I  would  rather 
have  a  creed  mellowed  with  age  and  at  least  ex- 
pressed in  good  English,  than  the  snap  judgment 
of  any  mob  that  may  call  itself  a  Christian  Con- 
vention. 

2.  Your  second  question  is  harder  to  answer.  I  do 
not  know  what  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
United  Christian  Missionary  Society  are  going  to 
do.  If  they  enforce  it  to  the  letter,  it  will  mean,  of 
course,  that  if  they  want  to  be  in  "good  faith,"  they 
will  have  to  inquire  into  the  opinion  of  the  mission- 
aries and,  in  any  case,  will  be  obliged  to  dismiss 
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from  their  employ  any  missionaries  who  are  kno"WTi 
even  to  hold  the  opinion  that  open-membership  is 
indicated  by  the  Divine  Spirit  in  their  particular 
fields.  However,  they  ma?/  quibble  over  the  meaning 
of  open-membership.  It  is  a  difficult  situation.  For 
myself,  if  I  were  a  member  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, I  would  take  my  stand  on  three  unquestion- 
able facts: — 

(1).  Any  deliverance  of  the  Convention  is  only 
advisory. 

(2),  That  the  Convention  exceeded  its  province 
in  legislating  on  doctrine. 

(3) .  That  the  suspension  of  the  Constitution  sanc- 
tioned by  the  President  in  allowing  the  report  of 
the  Recommendations  Committee  to  be  amended,  and 
at  the  time  the  vote  was  taken  and  he  expressed 
himself  in  doubt  as  to  which  side  prevailed,  permit- 
ting the  second  vote  to  be  taken  by  a  show  of  hands, 
when  the  Constitution  quite  definitely  providing 
that  it  must  be  taken  by  churches — one  church, 
one  vote : — invalidates  the  whole  proceedings. 

H.  D.  C.  Maclauchlan,  Richmond,  Va. 


Your  favor  of  Nov.  5  is  with  me  and  I  am  glad 
you  are  taking  this  matter  of  the  Oklahoma  action 
up.  The  action  was  ill-advised  and  very  unfortu- 
nate. It  is  a  reversal  to  the  dogmatic  and  credal 
psychology  of  generations  ago.  It  is  a  departure 
from  the  spirit  and  teaching  of  Thomas  Campbell 
in  the  Declaration  and  Address.  And  worse — it  is 
a  departure  from  the  spirit  and  teaching  of  Jesus 
and  the  New  Testament.  It  unsettles  much  and  set- 
tles nothing. 

W.  J.  Lhamon,  Liscomb,  la. 


The  vote  of  the  audience  gathered  at  Oklahoma 
City  was  representative  of  the  region  within  two 
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hundred  miles  of  that  city.  The  vote  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Recommendations  was  the  only  index  we 
have  to  the  mind  of  the  Brotherhood.  It  alone  rep- 
resented all  sections  and  it  alone  was  selected  in  a 
representative  manner.  The  officials  charged  with 
the  administration  of  missionary  policy  have  no 
right  to  follow  the  vote  of  a  mass  of  people,  gathered 
from  a  single  section,  many  of  them,  no  doubt,  there 
under  partizan  pressure.  They  have  the  only  guide 
to  the  mind  of  the  whole  Brotherhood  in  the  only 
body  that  represented  all  sections  of  the  Brother- 
hood, viz.,  the  Committee  on  Recommendations.  If 
they  discharge  their  obligations  under  this  construc- 
tion of  their  duty  there  will  be  no  change  in  policy 
and  no  recall  of  any  of  our  faithful  missionaries. 
Alva  W.  Taylor,  Indianapolis. 


In  Bro.  J.  B.  Briney's  comments  on  the  Oklahoma 
City  Convention  (in  World  Call  for  November)  he 
says :  "The  question  of  open  membership  is  settled, 
and  settled,  I  hope,  forever."  Thus  do  we  have  an- 
other illustration  of  the  truth  that  history  teaches 
us  that  nothing  can  be  learned  from  history.  If  his- 
tory ever  did  teach  anything,  surely  it  would  by  this 
time  have  taught  that  a  question  like  that,  involving 
far-reaching  principles  and  earnest  convictions  of 
truth  on  both  sides,  is  never  settled  by  the  divided 
vote  of  a  mass  meeting  composed  of  one-fifth  of  one 
per  cent  of  the  persons  interested,  especially  when 
the  vote  is  not  upon  that  issue  but  upon  something 
else.  Whether  open  membership  is  a  wise  and  truly 
Christian  policy  or  a  hideous  heresy  and  a  "declara- 
tion of  war  upon  Jesus  Christ"  (Z.  T.  Sweeney),  it 
will  not  be  affected  much  by  any  such  mild  slap  on 
the  wrist  as  that  administered  by  the  Oklahoma  res- 
olution. No  one's  belief  about  the  matter  will  be 
changed  and  no  one's  practice  will  be  changed  ex- 
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cept  possibly  in  missions  of  the  U.  C.  M.  S. — if  any 
of  them  are  now  practicing  it,  which  nobody  seems 
to  know  exactly. 

W.  E.  Garrison,  Chicago. 


I  have  not  been  able  to  get  up  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest in  the  action  of  the  Oklahoma  Convention 
about  open-membership,  because,  historically  speak- 
ing, similar  actions  have  never  been  very  effective 
in  stemming  the  tide  of  progress.  Back  in  Apostolic 
times  a  somewhat  similar  action  was  taken  by  a  con- 
vention at  Jerusalem  and  recorded  in  the  15th  chap- 
ter of  Acts;  but  Paul,  the  Apostle,  did  not  seem  to 
pay  much  attention  to  it  or  to  get  greatly  interested 
in  it  at  all. 

As  for  the  effect  upon  the  missionaries  themselves, 
I  doubt  if  any  of  them  will  be  greatly  influenced  by 
it.  They  are  so  busy  wrestling  with  polygamy,  the 
opium  habit  and  such  little  matters  that  they  haven't 
time  for  a  really  important  action  like  open-member- 
ship. If  this  action  should  really  lead  to  the  recall  of 
any  good,  conscientious  missionaries,  I  suppose  they 
could  find  a  field  of  labor  with  some  other  mission- 
ary society  and  remain  in  their  chosen  fields.  So, 
after  all,  what  difference  does  it  make? 

Burris  Jenkins,  Kansas  City. 


As  far  as  I  can  judge,  the  action  of  the  Oklahoma 
Convention  was  an  attempt  to  get  its  will  done : 

1st.  As  to  the  place  and  province  of  the  United 
Missionary  Society,  namely,  a  corporation  that  has 
no  authority  to  do  otherwise  than  faithfully  and 
conscientiously  to  handle  and  distribute  funds  which 
co-operating  churches  may  send  to  it  for  the  causes 
indicated. 

The  United  Society  is  therefore  a  servant  of  the 
brotherhood  to  handle  the  funds  of  the  brotherhood 
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in  such  ways  as  the  brotherhood  may  direct  in  con- 
vention assembled.  It  has  no  right  to  fix  any  inter- 
pretation of  scripture  on  any  question  as  a  standard 
by  which  to  measure  its  employes,  but  simply  to  do 
as  they  are  bidden  by  the  churches  whose  agent  the 
United  Missionary  Society  is. 

2nd.  In  the  Oklahoma  Convention,  while  giving 
the  United  Society,  properly,  to  understand  its  spe- 
cial business  and  its  limitations,  the  action  of  the 
convention,  as  I  understand  it,  was  to  steer  clear  of 
any  creedal  pronouncement,  and  in  its  place  to  indi- 
cate a  business  policy  which  it  requested  the  United 
Society  to  observe. 

It  was  a  close  shave,  but  the  convention,  I  think, 
managed  to  get  it  across. 

3rd.  So  far  as  the  influence  of  this  convention 
action  on  our  Foreign  Missionary  work  is  concerned, 
I  do  not  think  that  very  much  embarrassment  will 
be  created.  Whatever  an  employe  of  the  United  So- 
ciety may  believe  on  the  question  of  open  member- 
ship is  strictly  the  business  of  that  employe,  with 
which  no  convention  of  the  Disciples  has  a  right  to 
meddle;  but  the  practice  of  any  employe,  of  the 
United  Society  is  something  that  might  come  prop- 
erly within  the  province  of  such  a  convention,  in 
giving  its  advice  to  the  United  Society  not  to  em- 
ploy those  who  do  not  practice  according  to  the  well 
known  and  general  practice  of  the  Disciples  in  the 
matter  of  open  membership.  The  convention  sus- 
tains purely  an  advisory  relation  to  the  United  So- 
ciety. This  seems  to  be  the  counsel  of  the  Oklahoma 
Convention,  rather  than  a  demand.  If,  however, 
the  United  Society  fails  to  recognize  the  wish  of  the 
Oklahoma  Convention  in  this  matter  of  its  employes, 
and  fails  to  govern  itself  according  to  the  expressed 
wish  of  the  convention,  it  will  unquestionably  cause 
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a  number  of  perfectly  loyal  churches — loyal  I  mean 
to  the  United  Society — ^to  withdraw  support. 

My  own  judgment  is  that  the  situation  among  the 
Disciples  has  not  been  changed ;  each  congregation  is 
its  own  unit  of  authority  and  can  attend  to  its  own 
business  in  its  own  way  in  all  matters  of  faith,  wor- 
ship and  practice. 

The  new  principle,  so  far  as  the  United  Society 
is  concerned,  is  set  forth  in  the  peace  resolution  as 
a  business  policy  which  the  convention  advises  shall 
be  practiced.  If  a  missionary  is  unwilling — what- 
ever he  may  believe  about  open  membership — to 
carry  out  the  proclaimed  business  policy  of  the  con- 
vention, then  it  is  up  to  him  to  resign,  not  under 
threat,  and  certainly  not  because  he  does  not  believe 
in  open  membership,  but  simply  and  solely  because 
he  does  not  approve  the  business  policy  suggested. 

E.  L.  Powell,  Louisville. 


If  the  action  of  the  Oklahoma  City  Convention  on 
the  report  of  the  Peace  Committee  be  taken  at  its 
face  value,  it  will  set  the  Disciples  back  a  half  cen- 
tury. Just  as  the  religious  world  has  begun  to  take 
us  seriously  in  our  plea  for  union,  we  demonstrate 
our  insincerity.  Professing  to  be  non-sectarian,  we 
become  most  sectarian.  Creedless,  we  adopt  a  creed 
tyrannical  and  relentless.  Democratic,  congrega- 
tional, we  impose  upon  churches  at  home  (indi- 
rectly) and  abroad  (directly)  the  will  of  a  monied 
minority  and  a  packed  majority.  Professing  to  take 
the  New  Testament  without  interpretation,  in  the 
same  breath,  we  interpret  it  for  others  with  a  "Big 
Stick." 

This  thing  that  has  been  done  will  drive  many  of 
our  forward  looking  ministers  and  missionaries  into 
other  fellowships  who  practice  what  the  Disciples 
preach.     It  will  nullify  the  life  work  of  many  who 
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have  the  courage  of  their  convictions  and  make 
cringing  time-servers  of  those  who  have  not  this 
courage.  Our  great  secretarial  force,  hitherto  per- 
sons of  vision  and  leadership,  must  be  reduced  to 
tools  who,  without  conviction  or  initiative,  perform 
mechanically  the  mandates  of  the  less  informed.  It 
is  demanded  that  missionaries,  preachers,  secretar- 
ies be  not  PROPHETS  but  PUPPETS.  It  cannot 
be  expected  that  ministers  and  churches  who  have 
their  faces  to  the  future  will  have  the  same  old  time 
fire  in  securing  offerings  for  an  enterprise  "W[hicli  has 
deliberately  turned  its  face  to  the  past. 

Ira  L.  Parvin,  Chicago. 


1.  The  convention  unconsciously  admitted  weak- 
ness in  the  historic  position  of  our  people.  Person- 
ally I  do  not  admit  it.  We  may  call  this  report  any- 
thing we  please,  but  it  deals  with  v/hat  a  man  be- 
lieves and  announces  the  penalty  for  a  private  opin- 
ion at  variance  with  the  majority  opinion. 

2.  The  Board  of  Managers  must  create  a  body 
of  some  sort  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  private  opin- 
ions of  our  2,500  "hired  servants"  concerning  the 
new  law.  This  body  must  investigate  reports  of 
heresy,  collect  evidence  and  try  cases.  It  cannot  be 
everybody's  business.  An  ecclesiastical  shadov,^  now 
overhangs  our  missionary  work. 

A.  L.  Cole,  Texarkana. 


(1)  The  action  of  the  Oklahoma  Convention  is 
most  encouraging.  In  seven  years  open-membership 
has  progressed  from  a  hated  and  feared  idea  to  the 
one  outstanding  question  of  a  National  Convention. 
The  idea  is  walking  across  the  continent.  We  must 
remember  that  always  the  conservatives  outnumber 
the  liberals,  but  tomorrow  open-membership  will  be- 
come a  conservative  idea.     I  am  delighted  at  the 
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progress  of  the  right  idea.  Within  ten  years  a  con- 
vention will  endorse  it.  Or  if  not,  so  many  churches 
will  turn  to  the  plan  that  it  will  quietly  be  taken  for 
granted. 

(2)  The  present  effect  upon  missionaries  is  the 
serious  angle  of  the  thing.  It  seems  to  me  that  many 
self-respecting  missionaries  will  have  to  resign.  In 
that  case  our  liberal  churches  should  continue  to  pay 
their  salaries.  If  the  Missionary  Society  carries  out 
this  creedal  idea  we  shall  see  some  stirring  scenes. 
The  liberal  churches  should  show  their  stamina. 

(3)  I  favor  an  organization  of  the  liberal  forces 
which  as  a  bloc  will  insist  that  liberal  missionaries 
be  treated  fairly.  Too  long  have  we  been  silent,  de- 
pending upon  the  unorganized  truth  to  do  the  work. 
We  do  not  want  a  fight,  but  we  have  our  rights. 

John  Ray  Ewers,  Pittsburgh. 


As  a  friend  of  the  U.  C.  M.  S.,  who  wishes  to  give 
it  the  most  hearty  support  in  all  of  its  great  minis- 
teries  I  wish  to  say  that  I  most  sincerely  hope  that 
the  Board  of  Managers  will  not  consider  too  seri- 
ously the  action  of  the  convention  above  referred  to. 

1.  The  convention  vv^hich  took  action  was  a  mass- 
meeting  rather  than  a  representative  convention  of 
the  Disciples. of  Christ.  While  this  is  true  of  all  of 
our  national  conventions,  the  convention  at  Okla- 
homa City  was  less  representative  than  others  have 
been  and  less  representative  than  future  conventions 
are  likely  to  be.  It  was  held  in  a  section  of  the  coun- 
try pronouncedly  conservative  and  the  attendance 
was  predominantly  local.  I  am  told  that  approxi- 
mately thirteen  hundred  people  registered  as  mem- 
bers of  the  convention  during  the  twenty-four  hours 
previous  to  the  time  when  the  vote  was  taken.  In 
a  very  true  sense,  therefore,  it  was  a  packed  conven- 
tion. 
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2.  While  the  vote  of  the  convention  was,  in  point 
of  numbers,  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the  adoption 
of  the  report,  the  character  and  position  of  the  oppo- 
sition compels  consideration.  A  large  majority  of 
our  college  presidents  and  other  prominent  leaders 
in  the  field  of  education ;  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Recommendations ;  a  number  of 
the  most  able  missionaries  at  home  and  in  the  for- 
eign lands  and  many  of  the  officials  of  the  U.  C.  M.  S. 
expressed  themselves  openly  and  voted  against  the 
adoption  of  the  report.  Besides  these,  there  are 
large  numbers  of  truly  representative  Disciples — 
men  and  women  of  intelligence  and  influence  in  the 
local  churches  as  well  as  pastors  and  many  teachers 
in  our  colleges  who  would,  under  no  circumstances, 
endorse  the  report.  By  no  means  can  all  of  these  be 
classed  as  advocates  of  open  membership.  They  are 
Disciples  of  Christ  perfectly  loyal  to  the  great  ideals 
cherished  by  th^  Disciples.  Though  of  necessity, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  they  are  largely  inarticu- 
late in  our  national  conventions,  they  are  entitled 
to  consideration  when  any  action  affecting  so  seri- 
ously our  life  as  a  people  as  the  one  under  considera- 
tion is  contemplated. 

3.  The  proponents  of  the  report  are  many  of 
them  from  the  ranks  of  those  who  through  years 
have  criticised  our  organized  agencies  and  sought 
their  dissolution.  Some  of  them,  to  win  their  point, 
have  withheld  support  from  these  agencies  and  in 
other  ways  have  sought  to  hinder  the  work.  The 
report  of  the  Peace  Committee  on  its  face  represents 
the  basis  upon  which  these  people  propose  to  co- 
operate with  the  U.  C.  M.  S.  Since,  however,  it  is 
well  known  that  many  of  the  measures  for  which 
they  have  been  contending  are  not  included  in  the 
report  of  the  committee,  and  since  it  is  reliably  re- 
ported that  they  are  now  saying  that  they  have  only 
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begun,  what  basis  is  there  of  hoping  that  they  would 
co-operate  with  the  U.  C.  M.  S.  even  if  the  action  of 
the  convention  was  literally  enforced  ? 

4.  In  a  democracy  such  as  the  Disciples  repre- 
sent, w^here  annual  meetings  are  held  any  action 
taken  may  be  set  aside  or  reversed  in  any  succeeding 
convention.  Under  all  the  circumstances  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  the  action  of  the  Oklahoma  City 
Convention  will  be  allowed  to  stand  for  any  number 
of  years.  It  would  seem  unwise,  therefore,  to  inter- 
rupt our  world-wide  work  by  any  drastic  enforce- 
ment of  the  terms  stipulated  in  the  report  of  the 
Peace  Committee. 

5.  There  can  be  no  question  that  there  are  a 
great  many  among  us  who  hold  the  conviction  that 
the  action  of  the  convention  is  in  violation  of  prin- 
ciples which  have  been  recognized  as  basic  and  sa- 
cred throughout  the  history  of  the  Disciples.  It  is 
credal  in  its  implications  and  no  amount  of  argument 
can  camouflage  this  fact.  It  does  set  bounds  to  the 
liberty  of  many  people  who  desire  to  work  in  the 
fellowship  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ  and  who 
throughout  their  lives  have  demonstrated  loyalty  to 
Christ  and  to  the  fundamental  ideals  of  the  Disciples 
of  Christ.  The  report  of  the  committee  cannot, 
therefore,  be  considered  a  peace  measure.  Those 
who  oppose  it  cannot  submit  to  wearing  such  a  yoke 
of  bondage  and  while  they  are  willing  to  be  patient 
■with  their  brethren  who  endorse  the  report  they  can 
not  remain  silent,  and  therefore  the  question  is  sure 
to  be  raised  again  and  again.  It  is  divisive  in  the 
same  way  that  every  credal  pronouncement  through- 
out the  history  of  the  church  has  been  divisive. 

6.  It  is  my  conviction  that  to  follow  literally  the 
action  of  the  convention  is  not  only  to  belittle  the 
U.  C.  M.  S.  and  those  who  are  at  work  under  its  di- 
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rection,  but  to  make  well  nigh  futile  the  work  which 
is«  being  carried  on.  This  statement  could  be  argued 
at  length,  but  I  prefer  to  let  it  rest  at  least  for  the 
present  with  the  simple  statement  of  it. 

Perry  J.  Rice,  Chicago. 


That  so-called  peace  committee  knew  the  rooters 
that  were  there  to  cheer ;  perhaps  they  did  not  take 
account  of  all  the  listeners-in  on  the  radio — fans  who 
were  so  busy  doing  the  Lord's  work  in  the  great  va- 
riety of  ways  necessary  today  that  they  could  not 
root  for  others  in  the  game.  It  has  been  said  that 
open-membership  is  not  before  us,  but  from  this  re- 
port, it  is  evident  that  it  is  the  real  bone  of  conten- 
tion. If  I  were  to  present  myself  for  employment 
in  the  society  they  would  examine  me.  I  should  be 
asked,  Do  you  believe  in  open-membership?  Would 
that  not  be  setting  up  a  creed?  Was  a  still  more 
sinister  influence  at  work  in  the  convention  when 
our  great  millionaire  arose  and  said,  *'I  have  given 
as  much  money  as  anyone  to  the  cause  of  foreign 
missions;  I  move  that  the  discussion  be  closed"? 
Our  people  were  to  be  a  comprehensive  and  not  an 
apprehensive  people  in  the  religious  world.  I  believe 
in  our  essential  principles  of  unity  and  progress.  I 
believe  we  can  both  apprehend  and  comprehend  and 
thereby  in  love  realize  all  the  purposes  which  Jesus 
has  in  store  for  His  kingdom. 

George  B.  Stewart,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


To  the  Executive  Committee  and  Board  of  Managers 
of  the  United  Christian  Missionary  Society ; 
The  Central  Church  of  New  York,  in  its  annual 
meeting  assembled,  desires  to  register  with  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  and  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
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United  Society  its  regret  that  on  account  of  the  Ok- 
lahoma City  Convention  our  missionaries  are  to  be 
disturbed  in  their  great  task  by  an  investigation 
which  has  nothing  to  do  vv^ith  their  service  or  their 
character. 

We  deplore  the  classification  which  it  creates  in 
making  a  definition  more  than  ability  and  devotion. 
We  regret  that  because  of  the  action  of  the  conven- 
tion the  energies  and  finances  of  the  society  must  be 
expended  in  this  un-Disciple  interrogation. 

Finis  S.  Idleman,  Pastor. 


Dear  Leftwich : 

I  write  to  congratulate  you  on  your  write-up  of 
the  Oklahoma  City  Convention  in  the  recent  Scroll. 
I  think  I  ought  to  write  a  postscript  and  remind  the 
brethren  of  some  of  the  activities  of  the  secretary 
which  were  not  mentioned  in  this  splendid  write-up. 

I  have  hoped  to  write  you  concerning  plans  for 
enlarging  m.embership  of  your  Institute  but  m.y  own 
round  of  daily  toil  has  prevented  this.  While  so 
many  others  are  gaining  immortality  in  the  pages  of 
the  Christian  Standard  and  the  Touchstone,  you  and 
I  ought  to  be  able  to  kick  up  something  that  would 
get  us  at  least  honorable  mention. 

McLain. 
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Needed — A  Substitute  for 
Salvation 

By  T.  V.  Smith 

Christianity,  like  other  great  religions,  arose  as  a 
doctrine  of  salvation,  as  a  method  of  escape.  The 
early  church  was,  accordingly,  solicitous  not  so  much 
about  the  quantitj^  of  its  membership  as  about  its 
quality.  Jesus  himself  laid  the  basis  for  the  view 
that  salvation  is  a  prerequisite  for  membership  in 
the  divine  comnlunity  in  calling  upon  men  to  make 
ready  for  the  approaching  kingdom.  "Except  ye 
repent,  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish."  "Verily  I  say 
unto  you.  Except  ye  be  converted  ...  ye  shall  not 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  Proceeding  upon 
this  basis,  the  first  organized  Christian  community 
admitted  to  its  membership  only  "those  who  were 
being  saved."  Once  within  the  fold,  God  and  the 
church  would  provide  for  man's  future ;  but  let  him 
who  would  flee  the  wrath  to  come  see  to  it  that  he  is 
purified  upon  entrance  into  the  fold.  It  is  useless 
for  man  to  start  unless  he  can  really  start  new :  only 
out  of  a  purged  past  can  grow  a  purified  future. 
And  so  "except  a  man  be  born  again,  he  cannot  see 
the  kingdom  of  God."  It  is  this  insistence  upon  at- 
tending to  the  past,  upon  a  genuinely  new  beginning, 
that  has  helped  traditionally  to  set  off  the  Christian 
church  from  other  institutions  devoted  to  human 
welfare. 

Since,  however,  man  himself  has  no  available 
means  of  radically  rectifying  his  past,  of  squaring 
his  dead  deeds  with  his  living  hopes,  he  must  let  God 
help  him.  Conversion  becomes  the  mystic  point  of 
contact  between  God  and  man,  the  process  through 
which  man's  extremity  is  made  God's  opportunity. 
The  precise  method  by  which  this  meeting  of  the 
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human  and  the  divine  comes  about  has  been  ever 
obscure.  Mystic  experiences  of  similar  great  and 
unexpected  perturbations  of  human  nature  have 
been  the  forms  that  have  attracted  most  attention  as 
avenues  of  grace.  The  church  has  never,  it  is  true, 
been  at  one  in  the  belief  that  such  are  the  only  modes 
through  which  genuine  conversion  takes  place;  but 
because  of  the  intrinsic  mystery  of  such  phenomena 
and  the  compelling  conviction  which  they  have  left 
both  upon  those  who  witness  and  upon  those  who 
experience  them,  it  is  from  these  that  conversion 
has  derived  its  more  or  less  standard  form. 

Secondly,  the  standardizing  of  conversion  upon 
such  a  pattern  has  not  only  excluded  many,  but  has 
tended  to  make  of  one  kind  those  who  have  found 
membership  in  the  church.  On  the  whole,  those 
who  have  found  Christianity  most  congenial  have 
been  those  who,  like  Jesus,  tend  to  look  away  from 
earth  and  time  for  the  values  that  invest  life  with 
meaning ;  not  so  much  that  the  church  has  uniformly 
demanded  other  worldliness  as  that  this  standard- 
ized form  of  conversion  itself  has  guaranteed  easiest 
access  to  those  who  never  feel  fully  at  home  in  the 
world. 

Thirdly,  the  peculiar  restriction  that  the  form  of 
conversion  put  upon  membership  has  at  times  tended 
to  make  ambitious  seekers  belie  their  own  experi- 
ence. I  do  not  for  a  moment  mean  to  insinuate  that 
hypocrisy  has  been  often  practiced  as  a  means  of  ad- 
mission to  the  church.  But  it  is  an  undeniable  fact 
that  if  one  wishes  membership,  he  tends  to  force  his 
experience  to  fit  the  standard  of  admission.  The 
fixing  of  this  pattern  as  to  the  modus  operandi  of 
God's  initial  and  supreme  grace  has  had  three  out- 
standing effects  upon  the  nature  and  the  growth  of 
the  Christian  community. 

First,    it  has   lessened  the   membership   of  the 
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church  by  putting  as  an  indispensable  test  an  experi- 
ence that  many  have  not  had  and  that  many  appar- 
ently cannot  have.  That  there  are  very  few  genuine 
mystics  the  novelty  of  them,  when  they  do  appear, 
fully  attests. 

Needed,  then,  a  substitute  for  salvation.  It  hardly 
seems  likely  that  for  so  many  centuries  the  church 
has  wholly  misread  human  nature  and  has  com- 
pletely misinterpreted  human  need.  If  it  can  be 
granted  that  there  is  a  genuinely  human  need  at 
which  the  church,  however  poorly,  has  aimed,  then 
both  for  those  who  confess  no  need  for  such  salva- 
tion as  the  church  has  to  offer  and  for  those  who 
confess  a  need  but  cannot  seem  to  lay  hold  upon  the 
salvation,  there  is  desperately  needed  an  available 
equivalent  or,  if  possible,  a  scientific  substitute  for 
salvation.  But  where  shall  we  seek  it,  and  what 
shall  this  equivalent  be? 

V  Let  us  first  seek  to  understand  the  nature  of  the 
human  need  that  conversion  has  served.  So  far  as 
the  actual  human  data  are  concerned,  there  is  gen- 
eral agreement  here  among  both  theologians  and 
psychologists:  the  need  of  conversion  has  arisen 
from  a  divided  condition  of  the  self.  One  set  of  im- 
pulses— variously  designated  in  the  aggregate  as  the 
lower  nature,  the  carnal  man,  the  flesh — is  so  funda- 
mentally contradictory  to  another  set  of  impulses — 
variously  called  the  better  self,  the  spiritual  nature, 
the  inner  man — as  to  make  the  soul  a  battleground 
of  incessant  internecine  strife.  Anything  that  either 
set  of  impulses  permits  the  other  forbids.  Each 
wastes  its  energy  pricking  against  the  goads  of  the 
other.  The  unfortunate  soul  thus  suffers  division  of 
its  sovereignty  among  two  mutually  incompatible 
rulers,  each  bent  upon  thwarting  the  other  to  the  un- 
utterable woe  of  the  soul.  The  greater  the  effort  of 
one  to  act,  the  greater  the  effort  of  the  other  to  ob- 
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struct  action.  The  soul,  becoming  paralyzed  by  this 
unbroken  impasse,  calls  out  by  day  and  by  night: 
"Who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death  ?" 
Pitiable  as  is  this  state  of  the  soul  divided  against 
itself,  it  is  a  condition  that  is  completely  authenti- 
cated and  one  that  is  widely  prevalent.  The  inner 
division  may  only  breed  inefficiency  and  unhappi- 
ness,  or  it  may  become  so  pathological  as  to  objectify 
itself  into  the  world,  incapacitating  the  person  and 
leaving  him  either  a  neurotic  or  a  lunatic.  But 
whether  it  displays  the  more  serious  or  the  less  seri- 
ous form,  here  is  an  all  too  general  human  situation 
that  cries  to  heaven  for  relief;  for  whether  or  no 
the  dualism  resulting  from  the  hiatus  of  the  self  be 
but  a  microcosmic  representation  of  the  great  cosmic 
gulf  bordered  by  heaven  on  the  one  side  and  by  hell 
on  the  other,  there  exists  here  and  now  a  state  well 
worthy  of  these  words  from  one  who  has  been  in- 
itiated into  the  tragic  meaning  of  such  a  condition. 

"When  I  tried  to  be  a  god.  Earth  struck  me  down, 
And  now  that  I  try  to  be  Earth,  it  is  a  god  that 
betrays  me." 

"The  real  sin  is  in  being  divided  against  yourself : 
In  wanting  one  thing  and  doing  another." 

Upon  the  reality  of  such  a  tragic  human  condition 
and  upon  its  crying  need  for  amelioration,  the  most 
conservative  churchman  and  the  most  radical  psy- 
chologist can  agree.  There  seem  to  be  so  far  but  two 
general  methods  of  attempting  a  cure  for  the  divided 
soul. 

The  first  is  the  traditional  method  of  the  church. 
We  can  well  afford  to  steer  clear  of  the  cosmic  sig- 
nificance that  the  church  has  historically  affixed  to 
the  process.  We  can  the  better  afford  it  since  the 
church  itself,  being  no  longer  certain  of  the  verity 
of  its  ancient  cosmic  dualism,  shows  a  growing  de- 
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sire  to  regard  both  heaven  and  hell  as  indigenous  to 
earth  and  time.  Caught  in  this  mood  the  church  can 
the  more  readily  agree  with  the  psychologist  that, 
be  the  future  as  it  may,  any  relief  here  and  now 
from  the  divided  self  would  be  a  great  salvation  with 
most  gracious  immediate  fruits  of  joy  and  peace  and 
efficiency.  Whatever  more  ulterior  the  church  has 
actually  saved  men  from  heretofore,  it  has  some- 
times saved  them  from  this  precarious  condition  of 
their  own  inner  lives.  In  countless  cases,  when  the 
soul  had  reached  the  end  of  its  rope,  in  a  moment  of 
unreserved  despair  it  has  thrown  itself  back  upon 
itself  and  in  a  mysterious  manner  more  appreciated 
than  unders,tood,  has  come  forth  a  united  whole,  a 
saved  soul.  The  mystery  of  precisely  what  happens 
in  this  sudden  relief  of  a  divided  self,  traditional  re- 
ligion has  not  sought  diligently  to  understand.  It 
has  found  it  more  satisfactory  to  adore  than  to  com- 
prehend the  process;  and  so  it  has  covered  a  multi- 
tude of  questions  by  simply  saying  that  the  process 
is  the  beneficent  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  directed  by 
God,  vvho  moves  in  mysterious  ways  His  wonders  to 
perform. 

The  second  method,  then,  of  dealing  with  the  di- 
vided self  is,  as  Browning  suggests,  the  method  of 
unifying  through  a  just  organization  one's  total  as- 
set of  impulses.  It  must  proceed  upon  the  ground 
that  no  human  impulse  is  evil  in  itself;  and  it  must 
see  to  it  that  the  total  organization  called  the  self  is 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  give  healthful  expression  to 
all  impulses.  This  is,  of  course,  a  difficult  task ;  but 
it  is  precisely  the  task  that  analytic  psychologists 
have  not  only  undertaken  but  have  been  performing 
in  recent  years  with  marvelous  results.  The  tech- 
nical process  is  called  Psj^cho-analysis.  I  cannot 
seek  clearly  to  explain  nor  at  all  to  justify  psycho- 
analysis in  this  brief  study.    If  there  be  among  my 
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readers  those  v/ho  still  confuse  psychoanalysis  with 
hypnotism  or  any  other  form  of  suggestion,  I  can 
only  beg  them  to  inform  themselves  better  before 
passing  final  judgment  upon  this  paper.  The  in- 
creasing stream  of  scholarly  books  issuing  from  the 
press  each  year  put  explanation  of  psychoanalysis 
within  reach  of  all.  My  purpose  here  is  merely  to 
indicate  that  insofar  as  salvation  is  from  anything 
that  the  modern  man  understands  or  appreciates,  it 
is  conversion  from  the  unhappiness  and  social  in- 
efficiency that  grows  out  of  a  divided  condition  of 
the  inner  life.  This  condition  psychology  is  coming 
to  understand,  and  psychoanalysis  is  the  method 
through  which  psychology  is  bringing  all  the  tech- 
nical information  it  possesses  to  bear  upon  the  ameli- 
oration of  such  tragic  conditions.  The  work  so  far 
done  has  put  analytic  psychology  to  its  severest  test, 
because  in  the  main  it  has  dealt  with  cases  in  v/hich 
the  divided  self  had  become  pathological.  And  yet 
in  Morton  Prince's  classic  of  the  inner  life,  Miss 
Beauchamp,  who  is  possessed  of  more  than  five  per- 
sonalities, distinct  and  separate,  is  by  his  careful 
and  patient  art  made  whole  again.  There  seems  no 
room  for  reasonable  doubt  that  religion  may  learn 
something  of  vital  importance  from  this  new  psy- 
chology. 

At  any  rate  while  the  church  is  not  thoroughly 
certain  which  way  to  turn,  it  could  hardly  be  amiss 
to  investigate  the  claims  that  are  being  put  forward 
by  the  analytic  psychologist,  "Prove  all  things; 
hold  fast  that  which  is  good."  In  this  spirit  let  the 
church  choose  its  strongest  men  and  send  them  to 
scientific  schools  to  master  the  principles  of  psychol- 
ogy and  the  technique  of  psychotherapy.  Let  these 
men  give  to  this  healing  art  all  the  sympathy  for 
which  the  church  has  become  honorably  noted.  Let 
them  bring  to  the  technical  perfection  of  science  the 
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completing  counterpart  of  a  universal  benevolence, 
and  with  this  equipment  harmonized  and  completely 
unified  by  several  years'  study  and  interneship  let 
these  men  go  out  to  become  co-pastors  with  those 
who  already  minister  in  the  churches.  Let  them 
minister  to  the  youth  in  the  name  of  religion  such 
timely  salvation  as  Walter  Healy  has  given  in  the 
name  of  the  law  to  the  youth  of  Chicago ;  let  them 
give  to  young  and  old  alike  such  attention  as  Pastor 
Oskar  Pfister  (through  combining  with  his  tech- 
nically religious  ministry  his  scientific  therapy)  has 
for  years  been  giving  his  German  parishioners.  Let 
them  furnish  the  best  advice  and  treatment  that  the 
modern  science  of  psychology  can  provide  those 
whose  mental  conflicts  are  constantly  leading  to  mis- 
conduct, to  inefficiency,  and  to  poignant  unhappi- 
ness. 

There  are  two  current  tendencies  in  American 
Protestantism  that  prevent  this  proposal  from  being 
a  radical  one  in  any  sense.  The  first  is  a  tendency 
to  revive  the  healing  ministry  of  the  church,  and  the 
isecond  is  the  apparently  growing  friendly  envy  that 
Protestants  hold  for  the  Catholic  confessional. 

At  different  stages  the  Christian  church  has  made 
pretentions  to  a  healing  ministry.  Why  this  interest 
in  the  healing  art  has  been  intermittent  is  a  question 
too  intricate  and  complex  to  tackle  in  this  paper; 
but  it  is  enough  here  to  note  that  now  the  interest  is 
returning.  No  more  concrete  proof  of  this  assertion 
is  needed  than  the  fact  that  a  church  that  tradition- 
ally has  tended  to  hold  aloof  from  such  matters  has 
recently  held  under  its  auspices  throughout  America 
healing  missions  by  a  noted  English  churchman. 
The  response  to  these  missions  has  been  so  great 
and  the  results  so  satisfactory  that  the  missions  have 
been  continued  by  local  forces  under  church  auspices 
after  the  original  healer  has  gone  on.     Be  the  re- 
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suits  of  such  efforts  what  they  may,  there  is  in  the 
healing  ministry  a  religious  interest  so  large  at  the 
present  time  that  organized  attention  is  being  paid 
to  it.  There  have,  on  the  other  hand,  always  been 
Protestants  who  felt  that  the  Catholic  church  has 
much  beneficent  influence  through  the  confessional; 
and  the  Roman  church  by  holding  on  to  such  a  means 
of  grace  at  considerable  inconvenience  to  its  priest- 
hood shows  its  abiding  faith  in  the  service  that  is 
rendered  through  it.  Every  form  of  religion  makes 
provision  for  the  purging  effects  of  confession  in  one 
way  or  another.  And  Protestant  ministers  (some 
of  them  openly)  have  now  and  again  in  modern  times 
expressed  a  need  for  the  formal  confessional  in  their 
work. 

Psychoanalysis  is  but  the  scientific  method  of  put- 
ting into  one  the  means  for  satisfying  both  of  those 
felt  needs  in  Protestant  churches ;  for  it  has  duly 
demonstrated  its  ability  to  produce  rationally  the 
same  healing  results  that  the  church  has  at  different 
times  produced  mysteriously;  and  it  has  equally 
demonstrated  its  ability  to  bring  under  technical 
and  scientific  guidance  the  bahn  to  minds  distressed 
that  for  so  many  centuries  the  Catholic  confessional 
and  Protestant  imitations  of  it,  have  brought.  Psy- 
choanalysis offers,  therefore,  to  the  church  a  pecul- 
iarly attractive  opportunity,  through  the  time-hon- 
ored custom  of  confession,  to  bring  genuinely  "lost" 
men  to  spiritual  health. 

The  church  should  certainly  not  be  deterred  from 
appropriating  to  itself  this  new  technique  by  any 
fear  of  having  thrust  upon  it  gratuitously  an  alien 
metaphysics.  It  is  true  that  some  have  from  the  be- 
ginning looked  critically  askance  at  psj^choanalysis 
because  of  their  aversion  to  Freudian  theories;  but 
only  those  have  continued  to  do  so  that  have  shut 
their  eyes  to  the  merit  of  the  new  technique  as  a 
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means  of  beneficent  social  and  moral  control.  Many 
who  have  come  to  scoff  at  the  Freudian  metaphysics 
have  remained  to  apply  to  human  need  the  art,  sup- 
plying whatever  theories  they  themselves  desired. 
According  to  the  church,  a  tree  is  to  be  known  by  its 
fruits,  not  by  its  roots.  Finding  the  fruits  of  psy- 
choanalysis good,  the  church  can  supply  whatever 
hypothetical  roots  satisfy  it.  There  is  no  apparent 
reason  why  even  the  traditional  terminology  of  the 
church  cannot  be  used,  if  the  church  feels  the  neces- 
sity of  thus  assuring  historical  continuity.  Surely 
the  Holy  Ghost  who  has  often  deigned  to  use  the 
humble  mourners'  bench  as  a  means  of  grace  will 
not  hesitate  to  make  use  of  the  wondrous  mind  of 
man.  But  no  further  suggestion  is  needed.  For  a 
church  that  has  shown  facile  ingenuity  in  adapting 
itself  to  a  round  world  after  having  been  made  for 
a  flat  one,  or  to  a  dynamic  world  after  having  been 
made  for  a  static  one,  or  to  the  service  of  man-the- 
product-of -evolution  after  having  been  made  to  serve 
man  the  center  of  the  universe  and  the  excuse  for  its 
existence — such  a  dynamic  institution  as  the  Chris- 
tian church  has  proved  itself  to  be  has,  fear  not, 
ample  grace  remaining  for  all  future  adaptation. 


We  are  down  here  in  the  Ozarks,  the  coming 
country  of  the  world.  Like  it  fine.  It  is  sure  fine 
that  a  few  of  yo4i  men  have  the  grace  to  get  under 
the  load  and  help  boost  the  world  up  and  not  just 
push  it  along  on  the  level.  The  world  trend  toward 
conservatism,  in  all  phases  of  life  and  thought,  I 
reckon  ought  to  make  a  fellow  feel  that  upward 
progress  is  sure  slow. 

J.  Sherman  Hill,  Neosho,  Mo. 
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A  Christmas  Letter 

North  Pole,  December  25,  1924. 
My  Dear  Marguerite  and  Robert: 

Because  I  love  you  a  great  deal,  and  because  you 
are  so  good,  I  am  sending  you  three  little  friends  to 
keep  you  company  through  the  winter  and  spring. 
They  are  the  three  children  of  the  Polyphemus  fam- 
ily and  their  names  are  Faith  Polyphemus,  Hope 
Polyphemus,  and  Love  Polyphemus.  I  am  going  to 
let  them  tell  you  their  own  story  just  as  they  have 
told  it  to  me. 

"Time  was  when  we  three  were  only  three  little 
white  eggs,  no  bigger  than  pinheads.  But  we  were 
hidden  very  carefully  underneath  some  willow 
leaves  by  our  wise  mother  last  June. 

"Soon  the  warm  sun  hatched  the  little  white  eggs, 
and  there  were  three  tiny  brown  caterpillars,  so 
small  that  you  couldn't  see  them  unless  you  knew 
exactly  where  to  look.  But  we  were  very  hungry 
little  caterpillars,  and  we  liked  willow  leaves  so  well, 
and  ate  them  so  fast,  that  in  a  short  time  we  grew  to 
be  good-sized  caterpillars.  We  grew  so  fast  that 
every  few  weeks  our  coats  were  too  tight,  and  we 
had  to  change  them,  but  this  was  fun  because  each 
time  we  changed,  we  had  a  more  beautiful  coat  than 
the  old  one  was.  It  was  always  great  sport  to  climb 
around  in  our  new  jackets  the  first  day  we  had  them. 

"All  summer  long  we  lived  in  the  tree-tops  and 
we  were  very  happy.  We  loved  the  gentle  breeze, 
the  warm  rain,  the  moon  and  the  sun,  and  the  star- 
light. We  were  too  busy  eating  and  being  happy  to 
worry  about  anything.  Each  day  we  grew  larger 
and  stronger,  and  when  at  last  the  cool  days  of  the 
fall  came,  we  were  great  big  caterpillars,  as  large  as 
your  thumb,  and  nearly  twice  as  long.     Our  coats 
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were  a  pale  green,  as  soft  and  shimmering  as  the 
moon-light,  and  there  were  little  spots  of  gold  and 
brown. 

"Then  the  days  grew  shorter.  At  night  we  began 
to  be  chilled,  and  we  shivered.  The  leaves  curled, 
turned  yellow  and  brown  and  red,  and  were  soon 
falling  from  the  trees.  One  night  there  was  frost. 
We  were  almost  frozen,  and  thought  the  dawn  would 
never  come.  There  was  a  strangeness  about  it  all 
which  frightened  us.  We  didn't  know  what  to  do  or 
where  to  go.  We  wandered  about  restlessly  for  days 
and  sometimes  were  very  sleepy.  Then  there  was 
frost  again.  Next  morning  we  were  very  numb, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  we  were  going  to  die.  We 
wrapped  up  as  best  we  could  in  some  leaves  and  tried 
to  pull  them  about  us  more  closely. 

"And  then  a  most  wonderful  thing  happened !  As 
we  kept  grasping  the  edges  of  the  leaves,  trying  to 
tuck  them  more  snugly  about  us,  there  appeared  as 
if  by  magic,  a  small  silken  thread,  which  seemed  to 
attach  itself  firmly  wherever  we  touched  a  leaf,  and 
it  was  just  like  wrapping  ourselves  up  in  little  silk 
beds.  The  thread  was  of  purest  silk,  and  almost  as 
fine  as  a  spider's  web.  It  shone  like  silver  in  the 
sun-light,  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  end  to  it.  It 
gave  us  new  hope  to  see  it,  and  we  began  to  work 
very  fast,  weaving  about  us  a  warm,  silken  home. 

"All  day  we  worked.  Frantically  we  wove  our 
silken  strands,  for  we  knew  that  there  would  be 
frost  again  that  night  and  we  dared  not  brave  an- 
other night  of  cold.  Besides,  we  were  growing  very 
sleepy,  and  seemed  to  know  that  if  once  we  went  to 
sleep  we  should  sleep  a  long,  long  time.  And  this 
was  why,  as  evening  drew  near,  you  couldn't  see 
three  bright  green  caterpillars  any  more,  huddling 
in  the  leaves,  but  if  you  looked  sharply  enough  you 
could  find  three  new  silken  cocoons  in  which  your 
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three  little  Polyphemus  friends  had  curled  up  and 
gone  to  sleep  for  the  winter." 

And  now,  dear  children,  old  Santa  sends  you  these 
three  Polyphemus  children  because  he  wants  you  to 
love  them  as  he  does.  They  have  such  unusual 
names,  Faith,  Hope,  and  Love,  because  they  come  to 
you  on  the  birthday  of  a  man  who  tried  verv'  hard 
to  teach  people  to  keep  faith  and  hope  in  their  lives, 
and  above  all,  to  love  all  life.  Remember  that  as  you 
celebrate  His  birthday,  and  think  of  it  when  your 
three  friends  awaken  next  June.  The  first  to 
awaken  will  be  Hope.  Then  some  fine  morning  you 
will  see  Faith  spreading  her  new  wings  in  the  warm 
sunshine — and  Love  will  not  be  very  far  behind  the 
others.  This  is  what  they  said,  just  before  they 
went  to  sleep : 

"We  are  very  happy  now,  because  we  know  that 
our  friends  will  not  hurt  us,  and  when  we  awaken 
in  June  and  spread  our  new  wings  they  will  be  good 
to  us  and  will  let  us  fly  away.  Then  we  shall  lay  our 
eggs  as  our  mothers  did,  and  once  more  there  will  be 
baby  caterpillars  swinging  in  the  tree-tops  through 
the  long  summer  days,  and  in  the  fall  there  will  be 
silken  cocoons  to  hunt  for  and  to  treasure  through 
the  winter." 

Now  tack  these  three  up  in  your  window,  and  next 
spring  they  will  pay  you  well  for  your  trouble. 

SANTA  CLAUS, 
By  W.  H.  Sheldon. 


I  am  sending  my  three  "iron  men"  under  sealed 
orders,  as  follows: 

Go  ye  three  "iron  men"  take  a  stroll. 

Till  ye  come  to  the  place  of  The  Scroll; 

Then  work  with  a  zest 

And  do  your  level  best 

To  bring  light  to  some  "Spot  Light"  soul. 

Eldred,  Ky. 
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Notes 


John  Ray  Ewers  spoke  at  Yale  October  30th. 
His  fine,  unique  new  church  in  Pittsburgh  is  under 
construction.  Few  ministers  keep  at  their  work  with 
such  everlasting  zest  and  verve  as  Ewers.  He  is 
carrying  football  enthusiasm  all  through  life. 

Finis  Idleman  of  New  York  has  a  good  idea  in 
getting  the  church,  as  a  church  to  go  on  record  with 
reference  to  such  departures  from  the  faith  as 
occurred  at  Oklahoma  City. 

We  are  glad  to  have  the  outline  of  a  sermon  by 
John  P.  Givens,  Monmouth,  Illinois.  We  want  to 
know  what  topics  our  men  are  talking  about  and 
how  they  treat  them.  We  hope  to  have  at  least  one 
outline  of  a  sermon  each  month. 

Unless  you  have  sent  in  "three  iron  men"  since 
last  July,  it  is  your  duty  to  do  so.  How  do  you  think 
an  army  can  be  kept  up  without  men  ?  How  can  they 
fight  without  ammunition  ? 

We  shall  hope  to  see  you  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  on 
December  8.  It  will  not  be  a  meeting  of  the  Camp- 
bell Institute  but  several  of  them  will  be  there.  They 
are  glad  to  help  along  the  struggling  forces  of  prog- 
ress among  the  Disciples. 

Mr.  Elmo  B.  Higham  has  moved  to  Niles,  Ohio, 
where  he  is  pastor  of  the  First  Christian  Church. 

We  are  promised  substantial  aid  by  several  of 
the  men  who  have  helped  so  much  to  make  the  Scroll 
and  the  Institute  significant  in  the  past.  We  are 
more  than  ever  convinced  that  we  have  great  re- 
sources of  scholarship  and  character  to  make  these 
agencies  vital  factors  in  this  eventful  day  in  which 
we  live. 
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Evangelist  Allen  Wilson  writes  that  he  has  ac- 
cepted the  position  of  State  Secretary  for  Kentucky, 
succeeding  H.  W.  Elliott  who  has  held  that  office  for 
thirty-four  years.  "So  you  see  I  am  busier  than  a 
one  armed  paper  hanger  with  the  hives." 

All  the  contributors  to  this  issue  are  members  of 
the  Campbell  Institute.  Mr.  T.  V.  Smith  is  Assis- 
tant Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of 
Chicago.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Texas  and  was  once  identified  with  the  Firm  Foun- 
dation !  Mr.  W.  H.  Sheldon  is  Instructor  in  Psychol- 
ogy in  the  University  of  Chicago.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  Brown  University. 

This  number  of  the  Scroll  is  being  distributed 
very  widely  with  the  expectation  that  it  \vill  interest 
many  new  readers  to  send  to  the  Secretary  the  sub- 
scription price  of  one  dollar  for  the  ten  numbers  of 
the  year.  It  should  be  noted  that  there  is  no  other 
publication  representing  the  liberal  mind  of  the 
Disciples  of  Christ.  The  growth  in  the  circulation 
of  late  has  been  encouraging  but  our  ambitions  are 
for  a  much  larger  circle  of  readers. 


My  Dear  Mr.  Leftwich : 

One  of  the  pleasures  that  must  be  credited  to 
Scroll  and  to  the  Campbell  Institute  is  this  kind  of 
fellov/ship  with  men  whom  some  of  us  do  not  other- 
wise meet.  I  do  not  remember  having  met  you  ex- 
cept as  a  fellow  member  of  the  Institute  and  am  glad 
to  presume  upon  our  acquaintance  thus  formed  to 
enclose  herewith  my  check  for  three  dollars.  Your 
notes  on  the  convention  are  not  written  from  ex- 
actly the  same  angle  as  the  others  I  have  thus  far 
read.    It  is  splendid  to  know  that  we  have  "peace." 

Holmes,  U.  of  Pa. 


I 
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Correspondence 


A  desperate  effort  to  clean  up  my  correspondence 
file  has  uncovered  a  letter  from  you  dated  May  22 
in  which  you  all  but  overwhelm  me  with  an  appeal 
for  "three  iron  men." 

I  became  a  member  of  the  Institute  at  the  Cleve- 
land Convention  last  October,  paying  the  required 
fee  at  that  time.  Doesn't  that  payment  keep  me 
honorably  on  the  membership  list  until  the  same 
date  this  year? 

By  the  way,  the  time  is  so  close  any  way  now  that 
I  might  as  well  dig  up!  So  here  goes.  The  check 
is  enclosed  herewith.  But  the  Scotch  in  me — Scot- 
land, ■  forgive — demands  that  I  ask  that  this  fee  be 
credited  to  next  year's  dues,  beginning  about  the 
middle  of  October. 

Undaunted  and  unashamed  I  subscribe  myself  to 
every  word  above. 

McPherson,  Ohio. 


I  have  long  been  v/anting  to  affiliate  with  the 
Campbell  Institute  and  had  some  correspondence 
with  you  about  it  while  I  was  a  student  in  Union 
Seminary.  I  am  now  more  out  of  touch  with  the 
liberal  influences  in  our  Church  and  should  be  glad 
if  you  would  present  my  name  for  membership  and 
enter  my  subscription  to  The  Scroll. 

I  received  my  Degree  at  Union  Seminary  a  year 
ago  and  have  just  finished  my  first  year  of  work 
in  this  interesting  city.  Our  church  is  small,  but 
we  are  making  satisfactory  progress.  Indeed,  the 
Confederate  South  seems  receptive  to  Union  ideals. 
The  enclosed  leaflet  shows  the  work  of  the  Church 
the  past  winter. 

Recently  one  of  the  teachers  in  the  College  here 
handed  me  a  booklet  by  yourself  on  'The  Disciples 
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of  Christ."  I  have  read  it  with  profit  and  would 
Hke  to  have  a  quantity  of  them  if  they  are  still  in 
print.  They  are  invaluable  in  this  virgin  territory 
to  give  to  new  members.  I  could  use  at  least  twenty 
and  can  you  direct  me  where  I  might  obtain  them? 
This  teacher's  name  is  Miss  Guledge,  and  although 
not  a  member  of  our  church  has  been  very  faithful 
in  attendance.  I  thank  you  for  getting  her  inter- 
ested in  our  Church ;  send  down  some  more  from  the 
University. 

At  present,  I  am  interested  in  a  cotton  mill  study 
of  this  section.  The  survey  is  being  arranged  by 
Dr.  A.  W.  Taylor,  who  is  representing  the  Federal 
Council  in  this  instance.  *  *  * 


Dear  Fellow  Ames : 

We've  moved  to  Manila  and  after  waiting  six 
weeks  for  my  pants  and  typewriter,  they  have  ar- 
rived and  I  am  taking  care  of  back  correspondence. 
It  is  strange  but  true  that  you  dated  this  letter  on  the 
22nd  of  May  and  my  sight  draft  book  shows  that  I 
dated  a  draft  for  the  three  iron  men  the  very  next 
day.  Making  allov/ance  for  the  difference  in  time, 
we  were  probably  both  thinking  about  those  three 
"bucks"  at  the  same  hour  on  the  22nd.  That  is  a 
psychic  phenomenon  for  you.  We  might  use  it  to 
save  postage  hereafter. 

I  had  a  delightful  time  for  five  weeks  in  Hong 
Kong  last  April  and  May  while  I  was  supply  preach- 
er for  the  Union  church  there.  It  is  almost  entirely 
composed  of  British  members.  The  experience  was 
new  and  interesting. 

E.  K.  Higdon,  Manila. 


I 
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Vol.  XXII  JANUARY,  1926  No.  5 

Christmas  in  Bethlehem 

By  Roy  C.  Flickinger 

We  celebrated  Christmas  year  before  last  on  the 
sixth  and  seventh  of  January!  This  came  about 
through  no  wish  of  ours  to  initiate  a  new  fashion 
in  this  matter,  but  merely  from  the  fact  that  we 
were  in  Palestine  and  conformed  to  the  calendar  of 
the  Greek  Othodox  Church.  By  action  of  the  vari- 
ous governments  since  the  war,  the  thirteen-daj'" 
discrepancy  which  has  long  obtained  in  the  calen- 
dars of  western  and  eastern  Europe  has  now  been 
rectified  in  civil  affairs,  and  it  was  thought  that 
the  Greek  Church  would  take  similar  action;  but 
for  some  reason  this  expectation  was  disappointed. 
When  one  sees  the  confusion  which  even  now  arises 
from  the  attempts  of  various  denominations  to  ob- 
serve the  same  festival  at  the  same  hour  and  place 
and  realizes  how  much  greater  would  be  the  tur- 
moil if  still  other  communions  desired  to  participate 
in  the  same  observances,  some  advantage  can  be 
detected  in  the  existing  arrangements,  however 
illogical  in  themselves. 

Accordingly,  on  the  morning  of  the  day  before 
Christmas  (January  sixth)  an  American  automo- 
bile rushed  us  from  Jerusalem  to  Bethlehem  with 
the  double  object  of  visiting  the  Church  of  the 
Nativity  before  the  crowd  arrived  and  of  being 
present  at  the  beginning  of  the  public  ceremonies 
at  noon.  The  church  belongs  to  the  Greeks  except 
that  two  altars  in  the  north  apse  of  the  transept 
belong  to  the  Armenians.  The  contiguous  Church 
of  St.  Catherine,  which  may  be  entered  through  the 
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same  apse,  belongs  to  the  Latins,  L  e.,  to  the  Roman 
Catholics.  The  sacred  grottoes  extend  beneath  both 
buildings,  and  the  tradition  which  localizes  the  birth 
of  Jesus  in  one  of  them  is  one  of  the  best-attested 
and  oldest  to  be  found  in  connection  with  any  site 
in  Palestine,  being  carried  back  to  Justin  Martyr 
in  the  second  century.  The  Greek  Church,  more- 
over, is  believed  to  contain  much  of  the  actual  ba- 
silica erected  here  by  the  Emperor  Constantine  in 
the  fourth  century,  and  certainly  reproduces  the 
simplicity  of  style  and  primitive  characteristics  of 
that  early  structure.  At  the  west  side  three  doors 
originally  led  from  a  large  paved  space  into  the 
vestibule  of  the  church;  but  the  two  side  doors 
have  long  since  been  closed  entirely,  and  the  cen- 
tral door  has  twice  been  reduced  in  size  so  that  now 
one  has  to  stoop  very  low  to  enter.  It  was  explained 
that  this  was  made  necessary  in  order  to  prevent 
spiteful  Moslems  from  driving  animals  into  the 
sanctuary.  Formerly  the  transept  and  principal 
apse  could  not  be  seen  from  the  nave  or  aisles  be- 
cause of  a  wall  which  the  Greeks  built  across  the 
front  of  the  nave  in  accordance  with  the  usual  prac- 
tice in  their  churches.  But  since  the  war  this  has 
been  removed,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  archi- 
tectural ensemble,  and  we  were  told  that  it  was 
done  at  the  direct  suggestion  of  General  Allenby. 

The  body  of  the  church  was  already  thronged 
with  a  scurrying  multitude ;  but  when  we  descended 
into  the  chapels,  the  pushing  crowd  and  the  candles 
which  they  bore  rendered  progress  slow  and  the  air 
almost  intolerably  close  and  noisome.  The  most  im- 
portant grotto  is  a  cavern  known  as  the  Chapel  of 
the  Nativity.  It  is  situated  beneath  the  choir  and 
its  length,  width,  and  height  are,  respectively, 
forty,  twelve,  and  ten  feet.  I  stooped  to  see  the 
inscription  which  ran  about  a  silver  star  incased 
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in  the  pavement  of  a  recess  on  the  east  side,  the 
ipsissimum  sanctum  of  the  shrine,  and  read  the 
words:  "Jesus  Christus  natus  est  hie  de  Virgine 
Maria."  Every  worshipper  was  showering  raptur- 
ous kisses  upon  this  sacred  spot,  kisses  such  as  wear 
away  brass  and  marble  at  all  the  hallowed  shrines 
in  Jerusalem.  Above  hang  fifteen  lamps,  of  which 
six  were  furnished  and  are  replenished  by  the 
Greeks,  five  by  the  Armenians,  and  four  by  the  Lat- 
ins. The  guide  books  solemnly  rehearse  such  in- 
formation in  reference  to  every  sacred  place,  and 
ecclesiastical  rivalry  evidently  considers  this  a  mat- 
ter of  profound  importance. 

Opposite  and  three  steps  lower  down  is  the  Chapel 
of  the  Manger  where  the  newly  born  child  was  laid 
and  in  which  reposes  a  wax  doll  to  represent  the 
Holy  Infant.  At  the  Latin  celebration  of  Christmas 
this  puppet  is  taken  into  the  Church  of  St.  Cather- 
ine and  plays  a  conspicuous  role  in  the  ceremonies. 
Nearby  is  the  Altar  of  the  Adoration  of  the  Mag? 
where  the  wise  men  of  the  East  are  said  to  have 
placed  their  gifts.  These  two  spots  belong,  as  the 
Rom.an  Catholic  boy  who  acted  as  our  guide  proudly 
informed  us,  to  the  Latins. 

According  to  Baedeker,  water  is  reported  to  have 
burst  out  for  the  use  of  the  Holy  Family  from  a 
round  hole  just  around  the  corner  and  "in  the  fif- 
teenth century  the  tradition  was  invented  that  the 
star  which  had  guided  the  Magi  fell  into  this  spring 
in  which  none  but  virgins  could  see  it."  Our  guide 
discreetly  passed  by  this  fantastic  tale  in  silence, 
but  it  is  disconcerting  to  have  the  age  of  every  tra- 
dition thus  set  down  in  black  and  white  in  our  guide 
Ibooks.  Still  worse  is  the  way  in  which  so  many 
diverse  incidents  are  grouped  about  every  impor- 
tant site.  Thus,  in  the  adjoining  grottoes  which  lie 
under  the  Church  of  St.  Catherine  but  which  could 
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be  entered  through  a  passageway  under  the  Greek 
Church  except  for  denominational  jealousy,  are 
shown  the  Chapel  of  the  Innocents  where  several 
children  who  had  been  brought  here  by  their  moth- 
ers were  slain  in  accordance  with  Herod's  order  (an- 
other fifteenth  century  tradition),  another  chapel 
where  the  angel  commanded  Joseph  to  flee  into 
Egypt,  the  Chapel  of  St.  Jerome  where  he  dwelt 
and  wrote  his  books,  and  the  tomb  of  the  same 
church  Father.  I  have  not  exhausted  the  list,  bui 
these  will  serve  as  examples  for  the  point  I  am 
making. 

Of  course,  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at 
Jerusalem  is  the  most  flagrant  exemplification  of 
this  grouping  tendency.  Here  within  the  confines 
of  a  single  congeries  of  buildings  we  are  shown  not 
merely  where  Christ  was  nailed  to  the  cross,  was 
crucified  with  the  thieves  on  either  hand,  was 
anointed  for  burial,  was  laid  in  the  tomb,  and  ap- 
peared on  the  resurrection  morn  to  Mary  Magdalene 
and  His  mother,  and  where  the  true  cross  was  found 
in  the  time  of  Constantine  (however  unlikely  it  is 
that  these  events  took  place  on  these  particular 
spots  or  anywhere  within  so  small  a  radius) ,  but 
also  where  Abraham  began  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac 
and  where  Adam  was  buried!  Frankly,  the  first 
plunge  of  a  visit  to  Palestine  is  not  calculated  to 
strengthen  one's  faith.  In  the  presence  of  such 
absurdities  your  first  reaction  instinctively  is  like 
that  of  the  small  boy  who  has  just  learned  the  truth 
about  Santa  Claus,  and  feels  that  all  the  Sunday 
School  teachings  belong  in  the  same  category.  Of 
course,  as  the  sense  of  historical  criticism  returns, 
sober  judgment  teaches  us  to  distinguish  between 
fundamentals  and  trivial  errors.  The  important 
thing  is  that  somewhere  within  the  boundaries  of 
this  small  land,  Christ  lived  and  taught  and  died  and 
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rose  again  for  the  salvation  of  mankind,  and  it  does 
not  greatly  matter  that  we  often  cannot  identify 
the  precise  place  where  he  performed  this  miracle 
or  uttered  that  parable,  or  that  in  spots  even  the 
street  level  where  he  walked  in  Jerusalem  now  lies  as 
much  as  fifty  feet  below  the  present  day  level,  buried 
beneath  the  accumulated  debris  of  the  ages.  We 
must  recognize  that  the  shrines  of  today  are  mainly 
valuable  for  sentimental  reasons,  and  as  having  re- 
ceived through  centuries  the  homage  of  devout  (but 
more  or  less  credulous)  men. 

Still  it  is  no  small  thing  that  great  churches  have 
put  the  official  stamp  of  their  approval  upon  spuri- 
ous sites  by  erecting  altars  and  chapels  and  keeping 
holy  lights  burning  within  them  in  commemoration 
of  events  which  occurred  elsewhere.  Yet  it  is  easy 
to  see  what  has  happened.  The  historical  develop- 
ment of  events  left  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church, 
for  weal  or  for  woe,  in  possession  of  most  of  the 
important  hallowed  spots  in  Palestine.  In  the  whole 
length  and  breadth  of  the  country  you  will  not  find 
a  single  ancient  shrine  in  the  possession  of  Presby- 
terians, or  Methodists  nor  a  single  Baptist  lamp 
hanging  in  a  sacred  recess.  Even  in  the  case  of  an 
older  communion  like  the  Church  of  England  Bae- 
deker records  that  the  chapel  of  Abraham  is  "the 
only  spot  within  the  precincts  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
where  Anglican  clergy  have  been  allowed  to  celebrate 
the  Holy  Eucharist,"  and  this  chapel  moreover  is  not 
really  a  part  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
itself,  but  merely  in  one  of  the  wings.  No  wonder  the 
Anglicans  are  more  interested  in  effecting  church 
union  with  the  Greeks  than  with  the  Latins!  Such 
a  rapprochement  would  at  once  give  them  entrance 
to  all  the  chief  sanctuaries  in  Palestine  and  would 
give  them  a  place  of  high  advantage  in  further  nego- 
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tiations  with  the  Holy  Father  at  Rome.  But  what 
were  the  more  ancient  Christian  churches  to  do 
when  all  the  sites  with  any  claim  to  authenticity 
had  already  been  preempted  by  others,  and  all  the 
main  events  in  the  life  of  Jesus  had  already  been  lo- 
cated ?  If  they  were  not  to  be  left  out  in  the  cold  like 
the  Protestants  of  today,  they  could  attach  them- 
selves to  major  shrines  already  in  existence  either 
by  seizing  upon  minor  matters  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment or  by  locating  Old  Testament  incidents  on 
or  near  New  Testament  sites.  The  Latin  altar  of 
the  Magi  at  Bethlehem  illustrates  the  former  method 
of  procedure,  and  the  tradition,  originating  not 
earlier  than  the  seventh  century,  that  the  trial  of 
Abraham's  faith  took  place  in  the  vicinity  of  Gol- 
gotha, exemplifies  the  latter. 

But  in  the  meanwhile  the  crowd  has  been  increas- 
ing in  the  court  and  street  before  the  church,  and 
their  cries  can  be  heard  within  the  holy  edifice. 
Our  guide  urges  us  to  conclude  our  visit  and  as- 
cend to  the  balcony  which  has  already  been  reserved 
for  us  at  an  adjoining  house.  The  open  space  on 
the  ground  has  already  been  occupied  except  for  a 
narrow  lane  which  has  been  kept  open  from  the 
point  where  the  Jerusalem  road  debouches  into  the 
square,  up  to  the  west  door  of  the  church.  This 
lane  is  constantly  patrolled  by  police.  It  is  a  re- 
lief that  this  work  is  no  longer  done  by  brutal 
Turkish  musketeers,  even  if  Arab  police  on  foot 
are  assisting  the  British  officers,  who  are  mounted 
on  prancing  steeds.  The  business  is  handled  with 
great  good  nature  on  both  sides,  just  as  would  be 
the  case  in  England  or  America. 

I  glance  about  from  our  lofty  balcony.  Every 
point  of  vantage  has  been  called  into  requisition, 
not  only  the  fiat  roofs  of  the  houses  but  also  the 
belfries  and  even  the  neighboring  minaret.    The 
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crowd  is  evidently  made  up  of  every  nation  under 
heaven,  with  costumes  to  match;  and  I  am  inter- 
ested to  observe  that  we  are  far  from  being  the 
only  Americans  present.  Closely  by,  a  girl,  per- 
haps in  the  early  twenties,  entirely  unescorted,  has 
secured  a  long  ladder  from  some  source  and  is  now 
balancing  herself  and  her  kodak  on  one  of  the  high- 
est rungs,  at  the  same  time  glancing  about  com- 
placently at  the  success  of  America  initiative. 

About  half  past  twelve  a  huge  oriental  rug  is  un- 
rolled in  the  open  lane  down  towards  the  end  of  the 
square  where  the  Greek  Patriarch  will  dismount 
from  the  carriage  which  has  brought  him  from 
Jerusalem.  Some  fifteen  minutes  later  the  bell  be- 
gins to  toll  in  the  belfry  of  the  Church  of  the  Na- 
tivity, and  at  the  same  instant  the  abbot  of  the 
church,  followed  by  his  clergy,  acolytes,  and  choir- 
boys, all  in  gorgeous  vestments,  advance  from  the 
west  portal  in  slow  and  dignified  procession  until 
the  abbot  has  reached  the  tapestry  above  mentioned. 

At  one  o'clock  the  bell  suddenly  stops  just  as  the 
Patriarch's  carriage  appears  at  the  far  end  of  the 
square.  He  walks  slowly  to  the  center  of  the  rug 
where  the  abbot  and  the  other  clergy  reverently 
bend  low  to  kiss  the  oflficial  ring  upon  the  patri- 
archal finger.  The  British  governor  of  Jerusalem 
also  appears  from  some  unexpected  quarter  and 
adds  his  official  welcome  to  the  occasion.  The  patri- 
arch then  proceeds  to  the  church's  portal  between 
double  lines  of  the  abbot's  party  which  falls  in  be- 
hind him  in  reverse  order.  All  the  way  the  incense 
boy  with  burning  incense  drives  all  evil  spirits  from 
his  path,  and  the  Patriarch  himself  at  every  step 
graciously  bestows  his  blessings  upon  the  attendant 
throng. 

There  followed  a  service  within  the  church,  con- 
sisting principally  of  chanted  scripture  and  choral 
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responses.  Curiously  enough,  the  Armenians  had 
chosen  about  the  same  hour  for  a  service  of  their 
own,  before  their  two  altars.  The  music  and  chants, 
which  even  previously  had  sounded  none  too  melodi- 
ous to  western  ears,  became  still  more  cacophon- 
ous. This  conflict,  more  than  anything  else,  recon- 
ciled me  to  the  discrepancy  between  the  civil  and 
religious  calendars.  I  could  imagine  the  babel  in 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  if  Easter  were 
to  fall  upon  the  same  day  for  all  denominations 
represented  there  and  if  services  were  held  at 
every  altar  and  in  every  chapel  concurrently! 

After  about  an  hour  and  a  half  the  service  was 
suspended  to  be  resumed  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  eve- 
ning. The  crowded  church,  the  smoking  incense, 
the  flickering  candles  in  the  hands  of  every  cele- 
brant, the  echoing  voices,  the  thrill  of  expectancy 
in  every  breast  made  up  an  impressive  service, 
which  terminated  in  a  paroxism  of  enthusiasm  as 
the  belfry  bell  tolled  out  the  hour  of  midnight. 
Christmas  Day  for  the  Orthodox  Greeks  of  all  the 
world  had  come! 


Laoag  Noises 

By  E.  K.  Higdon,  Laoag,  P.  L 

There  are  other  things  in  Laoag  besides  noises. 
I  have  somewhere  in  my  system  the  outline  of  an 
article  with  the  striking  and  original  title, 
"L-A-0-A-G  Spells  Opportunity."  It  stands  for  op- 
portunity among  the  2,000  high  school  students.  We 
have  just  closed  a  Bible  Study  campaign  which  en- 
rolled more  than  300  and  graduated  almost  200  of 
them.  It  spells  opportunity  among  the  Masons. 
Many  of  the  leading  city  and  provincial  officials  are 
members  of  that  order   and   friends   of    Christian 
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work.  It  spells  opportunity  among  the  teachers.  Sev- 
eral of  the  strongest  high  school  instructors,  Filipino 
and  American,  help  in  our  two  Sunday  Schools  and 
in  the  two  churches.  It  stands  for  opportunity  among 
the  leading  women  who  gather  in  the  Woman's 
Club,  Catholics,  Protestants  and  Independents.  It 
spells  opportunity  for  friendship  with  everyone.  For 
the  people  of  Laoag  are  known  far  and  wide  for 
their  friendly  spirit. 

Then  there  is  another  article  to  be  called,  "On  the 
Water-Wagon  in  Laoag."  Of  course,  it  will  say  noth- 
ing about  a  water-wagon  but  in  keeping  with  the 
practice  of  journalism,  will  suggest  one  thing  and 
talk  about  some  things.  All  our  water  for  drinking, 
washing,  bathing  is  carried  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  river  in  five-gallon  gasoline  cans.  The  carrier 
comes  daily  with  one  can  on  each  end  of  his  three- 
foot  bamboo  neck-yoke.  We  pay  him  two  and  a  half 
cents  a  trip.  On  wash  days  he  carries  fifty  or  sixty 
gallons.  Two  or  three  water  men  have  wagons  (here 
we  get  dangerously  near  the  subject)  with  little 
wooden  wheels  and  they  push  them  around  over  our 
rough  streets  with  forty  or  fifty  gallons  in  each. 
Women  carry  earthen  jars  that  hold  two  gallons 
each  and  it  is  a  very  common  sight  to  see  two  or 
three  of  these  piled  on  top  of  each  other  and  borne 
on  the  head  of  a  square-shouldered,  sure-footed  Fili- 
pina.  Small  boys  and  girls  haul  water  in  five  gallon 
cans,  each  fastened  to  a  bamboo  pole  on  one  end  of 
which  is  a  wooden  wheel.  The  wheel  takes  the  place 
of  a  second  carrier  and  the  outfit  makes  a  quite  clev- 
erly improvised  wheelbarrow.  The  Constabulary 
have  a  cart  to  which  they  hitch  an  old  horse  when 
they  make  their  daily  trip  to  one  of  our  slowly  flow- 
ing artesian  wells. 

But  to  get  to  the  subject.    This  town  makes  me 
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ashamed  of  what  we  used  to  call  noise  when  I  was 
in  college.  Sometimes  our  class  or  our  frat  or  the 
whole  durned  college  would  get  out  and  raise  Cain 
and  keep  him  well  propped  up  for  hours  at  a  stretch 
but  that  racket  was  like  the  ticking  of  a  lady's  watch 
in  a  boiler  factory  compared  to  the  noise  the  Cath- 
olic Church  makes  here  when  it  has  a  special  day  for 
some  saint  or  other.  I  was  president  of  the  Booster 
Club  once,  the  year  we  revived  football  in  Eureka, 
and  we  thought  up  every  means  we  could  devise  to 
give  a  life-like  imitation  of  the  late  war.  But  one 
harmless  looking  priest  here  in  Laoag  can  stir  up 
seven  times  as  much  commotion  with  one-twentieth 
of  the  exertion  of  any  yell  leader  I  ever  knew. 

It  is  early  in  the  morning  of  the  special  church 
day.  About  three  o'clock  the  band  tunes  up  and 
marches  up  and  down  the  streets  with  special  em- 
phasis on  the  bass  drum  and  the  slide  trombone. 
Does  it  wake  you  up?  It  does!  You  wake  up 
a-steaming  with  certain  redhot  remarks  quivering 
to  be  uttered.  But  the  band  passes  on,  you  "cam" 
yourself  and  go  back  to  sleep.  In  ten  minutes  here 
they  come  down  the  street  on  the  other  side  of  your 
house  and  if  they  haven't  added  two  snare  drums, 
a  saxophone  orchestra  and  a  battalion  of  comets,  it 
must  have  been  a  bad  dream  you  were  having.  This 
keeps  up  for  about  an  hour.  Then  just  as  the  last 
toot  dies  out  and  you  think  you  are  going  to  catch 
a  few  winks  before  it  is  time  to  get  up,  the  bells 
begin  to  ring.  There  are  four  or  five  of  them  in  a 
high  tower  in  the  center  of  the  city.  They  are  big 
lusty  fellows  whose  duty  it  is  to  scare  the  boots  off 
the  people  if  they  do  not  come  to  church.  Thank 
goodness,  they  are  not  ALL  cracked.  It  is  not  un- 
common for  them  to  ring  for  an  hour  at  a  time  with- 
out a  stop  for  rest  or  recreation.    I  never  hear  them, 
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especially  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  without 
thinking  of  a  jingle  I  read  somewhere  during  the 
war: 

"The  bells  of  hell  go  ting-a-ling-a-ling 
For  you  but  not  for  me." 

Bands  and  bells.  Bells  and  bands.  And  when 
there  is  something  very  special,  they  shoot  off  can- 
nons. Not  the  canons  of  the  church  with  which  you 
and  I  are  familiar  through  the  study  of  church  his- 
tory but  the  other  cannons  which  go  off  with  just  as 
much  noise  and  probably  more  sense.  The  ones  they 
fire  are  made  of  bamboo  tubes  into  which  they  pour 
kerosene  and  then  touch  a  match  to  it.  But  they 
make  the  well-known  welkin  ring. 

If  any  one  in  college  imagines  for  a  moment  he 
can  make  a  racket,  just  send  him  out  here  and  we 
will  introduce  him  to  an  untamed,  untrammelled 
noise  that  will  make  him  wonder  where  college  stu- 
dents ever  got  the  idea  that  their  yells  were  any- 
thing but  sugared  whisperings  in  the  old  porch 
swing  on  a  night  when  the  moon  was  doing  her  best. 


An  Unamerican  American 
Church 

By  U.  R.  Bell 

"And  they  sought  to  do  this  by  taking  the  direct 
power  out  of  the  hands  of  the  mass — something 
which  inheres  in  a  democracy  and  which  it  ve- 
hemently demands — and,  while  giving  the  mass  ade- 
quate representation,  imposing  upon  it  salutary 
restraints  in  the  exercise  of  its  power."  These  are 
words  taken  from  page  twenty-four,  line  twenty- 
nine  and  following,  from  a  very  able  article  written 
by  John  Britton  Clark  for  the  current  autumn  num- 
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ber  of  the  North  American  Review.    I  wish  to  uses 
these  words  for  a  text. 

The  thing  to  which  the  text  refers  is  the  purpose 
in  the  minds  of  the  framers  of  the  constitution.  The 
author  of  the  text  has  developed  a  most  interesting 
discussion  upon  the  misuse  and  the  misunderstood 
use  of  the  term  democracy.  For  the  most  part  I  am 
in  sympathy  with  his  conclusions.  But  since  I  am 
by  reason  of  my  calling  in  life  more  interested  pri- 
marily in  religion  than  in  politics,  a  similar  discus- 
sion carried  over  into  our  religious  life  as  expressed 
in  and  through  the  church  might  be  interesting.  At 
least  it  so  seems  to  me. 

The  Disciples  of  Christ,  for  example,  once  were  a 
small  people  geographically  and  numerically  speak- 
ing. In  that  body  of  religious  folks  the  people  ruled. 
They  ruled  directly  and  gloried  in  the  fact  that  they 
were  independent.  They  were  the  protestants  of  the 
Protestants.  They  boasted  that  they  constituted  a 
church  that  had  carried  over  into  it  the  ideals  of 
American  democracy.  Therefore,  it  is  often  times 
said  that  the  Disciples  of  Christ  is  the  great  Amer- 
ican church.  Upon  convention  platforms  and  else- 
where when  our  people  come  together  to  praise 
themselves  and  to  listen  to  fluent,  flippant  and  grand- 
stand orators  the  word  democracy  is  always  put  to 
the  fore-front.  "We  are  a  great  democratic  people" 
the  orator  exclaims.  "The  will  of  the  people  must 
and  shall  prevail.  We  demand  the  same  rights  in 
the  church  that  we  demand  in  politics.  Before  God 
and  in  the  church  we  are  all  equal,  and  I  for  one 
intend  to  have  my  say."  And  some  of  them  would 
intimate  that  in  spite  of  God  and  the  church  they 
intend  to  have  their  way. 

Such  language  always  brings  a  hand.  But  it  is 
not  missing  the  mark  very  far  to  say  that  the  great 
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mass  of  the  people  who  listen  to  that  sort  of  thing 
and  believe  it  word  for  word,  from  cover  to  cover, 
do  not  know  that  they  are  not  living  in  a  democracy 
under  the  constitution.  They  are  not  aware  that 
they  are  in  reality  living  in  a  republic.  For  dem- 
ocracies have  never  been  successful,  and  our  fore- 
fathers did  not  attempt  to  establish  one.  They  knew, 
and  so  do  we,  that  democracies  never  will  succeed  as 
long  as  the  majority  of  the  people  are  unqualified  by 
reason  of  a  lack  in  training  and  experience  to  form 
a  judgment  that  approaches  a  possible  universal  ap- 
plication. It  is  sometimes  said  that  religion  will 
make  the  world  safe  for  democracy,  and  therefore 
since  the  church  is  a  religious  institution  it  is  espe- 
cially capable  of  setting  up  a  democratic  form  of 
government  for  and  within  itself.  But  religious 
people  lacking  in  intelligence,  even  though  they  are 
absolutely  sincere,  cannot  be  trusted  to  form  judg- 
ments that  are  to  be  applied  to  all  the  people  con- 
cerned. "Democracies,"  Madison  is  quoted  to  have 
said,  "have  ever  been  spectacles  of  turbulence  and 
contention."  The  democracy  of  the  Disciples  of 
Christ  has  been  one  splendid  exhibition  of  Madison's 
conclusion.  Our  political  forefathers  realized  the 
dangers  in  a  democracy  and  sought  not  to  set  up  a 
democracy,  but  rather  a  government  in  which  dem- 
ocracy would  be  safeguarded  "by  taking  the  direct 
power  out  of  the  hands  of  the  mass." 

But  when  it  comes  to  our  church  government  the 
direct  power  that  controls  the  destiny  of  our  organ- 
ized work  rests  with  a  geographical  section  of  the 
mass.  If  there  is  any  objection  to  such  a  statement 
why  should  anybody  be  concerned  about  any  action 
that  our  convention  takes  such  as  its  recent  action 
with  reference  to  the  so-called  peace  resolution? 
And  especially  is  the  situation  more  complicated 
now  since  the  recommendations  committee  of  our 
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national  convention  is  no  longer  in  control  of  what 
our  national  convention  shall  act  upon.  For  any 
resolution  submitted  to  the  convention  may  be 
amended  from  the  floor  of  the  convention  vdthout 
recommitting  the  resolution  or  the  amendment. 

If  we  were,  in  fact,  a  real  democratic  people  as 
we  take  a  good  deal  of  pleasure  in  assuming,  an  im- 
portant issue  such  as  the  so-called  peace  resolution 
would  be  submitted  to  every  member  of  every  church 
for  a  vote.  To  say,  as  some  have  said,  that  every 
member  has  a  right  to  vote  if  he  goes  to  the  conven- 
tion is  the  same  thing  as  saying  that  every  American 
citizen  has  a  right  to  vote  if  he  goes  to  Washington 
where  the  votes  are  cast.  But  our  fathers  were  in- 
telligent enough  and  knew  history  well  enough  to 
write  up  a  constitution  that  set  up  a  republic  in  this 
country  and  a  lot  of  people  are  apparently  none  the 
wiser  even  to  this  good  day.  Yes,  many  people  think 
that  they  are  living  in  a  democracy.  Our  church  ora- 
tors would  have  us  believe  that  we  have  a  political 
democracy  and  that  the  Disciples  of  Christ  have  fol- 
lowed in  the  footsteps  of  our  political  forefathers 
and  set  up  on  American  soil  an  American  demo- 
cratic church.  As  a  church  we  have  done  no  such 
thing.  If  we  have  any  government  at  all  that  de- 
cides the  policy  and  the  conduct  of  our  general  or- 
ganized work  that  lies  outside  and  beyond  the  juris- 
diction of  the  local  congregation  it  is  a  geograph- 
ically mass  controlled  convention.  That  is  all  we 
have,  and  we  call  that  democracy.  It  isn't  a  dem- 
ocracy, nor  is  it  a  republic.  By  all  means,  it  is  not 
American. 

In  the  first  place,  our  effort  to  be  democratic  in 
our  national  convention  is  all  in  vain  for  the  reason 
that  the  Disciples  of  Christ  are  scattered  over  too 
much  territory.  Moreover,  we  have  never  made  any 
serious  attempt  to  overcome  the  physical  impossibil- 
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ity  of  being  democratic  with  a  membership  of  over 
a  million  and  a  half  of  people,  many  of  whom  would 
vote  if  they  could  on  important  issues.  Further- 
more, geographically  speaking,  we  differ  in  point  of 
view  on  many  questions.  That  is  to  be  expected  in 
religion  as  well  as  in  politics.  Environment,  tradi- 
tion, and  ideals  differ  with  localities. 

In  the  second  place,  if  the  mass  meeting  which 
the  Disciples  call  a  convention  did  represent  the 
opinion  of  all  geographical  sections  it  would  be  even 
then  the  height  of  folly  to  turn  over  to  such  a  meet- 
ing the  power  to  determine  and  to  control  a  highly 
specialized  work  such  as  is  the  missionary  and  ben- 
evolent work  of  any  great  church  today.  It  is  folly 
for  the  reason  that  the  average  layman  who  hasn't 
made  a  study  even  of  local  community  benevolences 
doesn't  have  any  conception  of  how  best  to  handle 
such  a  work.  Much  of  the  local  benevolent  work 
done  in  our  local  communities  by  God-fearing  and 
sincere  people  contributes  to  the  pauperism  and  de- 
generacy of  our  dependents.  And  that  is  not  the 
exception  either.  Then  we  invite  any  one  who  wants 
to  come  to  our  national  convention  to  cast  his  vote 
on  important  issues  that  pertain  to  national  and  in- 
ternational benevolences  to  say  nothing  about  the 
complications  of  missionary  work.  It  is  no  discredit 
to  the  popular  vote  to  speak  of  it  in  such  language. 
The  popular  vote  is  engaged  in  the  normal  pursuits 
of  life  and  local  church  work  in  a  limited  way  that 
doesn't  afford  the  necessary  experience  and  training 
to  qualify  it  to  pass  judgment  upon  important  mat- 
ter pertaining  to  the  great  organized  work  of  the 
church.  "Direct  power"  to  determine  the  policy  and 
the  conduct  of  our  organized  work  must  be  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  mass,  or  the  Disciples  of 
Christ  will  go  the  way  of  all  previous  attempts  at 
democracy. 
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As  our  text  further  states,  this  power  that  shall 
be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  mass  inheres  in  a 
democracy  and  it  vehemently  demands  it.  That  is 
the  thing  for  which  the  mass  clamors  and  to  which 
it  has  a  right.  Our  fathers  in  writing  the  constitu- 
tion did  not  fail  to  recognize  that  fact.  That  was  the 
crux  of  the  situation.  It  was  this  thing,  this  power 
that  inheres  in  a  democracy  and  which  it  vehemently 
demands  that  our  fathers  preserved.  The  fact  that 
they  preserved  it  leads  many  to  jump  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  we  therefore  have  a  democracy.  But  just 
because  every  citizen  has  a  vote,  and  that  vote  is  as 
good  as  any  other  vote  it  isn't  necessarily  an  indi- 
cation that  we  are  living  in  a  democrac}^  for  the 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we  are  not  living  in  a  dem- 
ocracy at  all.  We  are  living  in  a  republic  in  which 
the  democratic  spirit  prevails.  So  when  we  talk 
about  an  American  church  that  has  taken  over  into 
its  life  the  ideals  of  our  political  forefathers  who 
built  upon  a  solid  foundation  we  are  not  talking 
about  the  Disciples  of  Christ  as  the  situation  now  is. 
The  intent  may  have  been  there,  and  may  be  there 
now,  but  in  practice  we  have  long  since  failed  to 
measure  up  to  those  ideals  that  have  continuously 
stabilized  our  political  government.  Some  of  us  be- 
lieve in  an  American  church  that  is  American  in  its 
ideals.    We  would  have  that  intent  put  into  practice. 

Wherein,  then,  have  we  failed  in  practice?  That 
brings  us  to  the  third  part  of  the  text  which  seems 
to  me  to  be  most  suggestive.  "While  giving  the  mass 
adequate  representation,  imposing  upon  it  salutary 
restraints  in  the  exercise  of  its  power"  is  the  crux  of 
the  situation  that  we  face  in  our  national  church 
life.  That's  exactly  what  the  framers  of  the  con- 
stitution did.  Let  us  note  that  the  text  says  "ade- 
quate representation."  There  is  a  difference  be- 
tween adequate   representation   and   a   delegation. 
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One  of  our  weekly  religious  journals  has  sensed  the 
situation  that  exists  and  is  advocating  a  delegate 
convention.  That  sort  of  thing  was  thrashed  out  in 
the  minds  of  our  forefathers  when  they  were  draw- 
ing up  the  constitution  and  they  realized  the  dele- 
gates v/ho  were  supposed  to  represent  the  interests 
of  their  constituency  rather  than  the  interests  of  the 
government  as  a  whole  would  lead  the  nation  into 
difficulties. 

^  representative  was  supposed  to  be  chosen  be- 
cause of  his  ability  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the 
whole  government  for  all  the  people  and  not  pri- 
marily in  the  interests  of  his  own  constituency.  He 
was  not  to  be  a  mere  machine,  a  mere  figurehead, 
but  a  trusted  servant  of  the  people  who  can  be  un- 
seated or  reseated  at  each  election  time  by  the  will 
of  the  majority  of  the  people  who  cast  their  vote 
for  or  against  him.  Our  government,  therefore,  in 
the  minds  of  our  political  forefathers,  was  a  bigger 
thing  than  any  geographical  section,  and  if  a  man  is 
qualified  to  serve  his  government  as  a  representative 
he  is  in  theory  at  least  a  bigger  man  than  his  con- 
stituency. He  represents  the  people  and  is  not  a 
mere  constituency  delegate. 

What  is  true  in  this  respect  with  reference  to  our 
government  is  also  true  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ. 
The  church  and  its  organized  work  is  a  bigger  thing 
than  any  geographical  section,  or  any  other  kind  of 
a  section.  It  has  long  since  outgrown  the  demand 
for  a  delegate  convention  even  though  it  never  had 
a  successful  delegate  convention.  The  time  has  now 
come  when  the  situation  demands  representative 
control  of  the  policy  and  conduct  of  our  organized 
work.  Instead  of  a  mass  meeting  or  a  delegate  con- 
vention we  need  a  congress  of  some  kind  to  which 
representatives  will  be  sent  from  as  many  geograph- 
ical sections  as  seems  wise.    These  representatives 
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ought  to  be  chosen  by  the  people  from  the  sections 
from  which  they  come,  and  they  ought  to  be  chosen 
because  of  their  ability  to  represent  the  church 
rather  than  to  be  the  mere  mouthpiece  of  a  group  or 
constituency.  Thus  and  only  thus  shall  we  ever  be 
able  to  impose  the  necessary  restraint  in  the  exer- 
cise of  a  dangerous  power. 


Little  but  Significant 

We  ventured  to  say  in  the  last  issue  of  this  period- 
ical that  the  SCROLL  is  the  only  liberal  national 
publication  among  the  Disciples  of  Christ.  We  felt 
the  humiliation  of  it  when  we  said  it  and  we  feel  it 
still  more  as  we  are  ireminded  of  it  in  letters  and  in 
conversation.  The  facts  are  these:  The  Christian 
Standard  and  all  its  works  are  hopelessly  fundamen- 
talist, albeit  frankly  and  noisily  so;  The  Christian 
Evangelist  is  sweet  and  serene  but  does  not  deal 
clearly  and  definitely  with  the  issues  of  our  life ;  the 
Christian  Cornier  is  liberal  but  it  is  a  sectional  paper 
not  by  intent  but  in  fact ;  The  Christian  Century  is 
the  finest  liberal  religious  paper  in  the  land,  out- 
spoken and  informed,  but  it  is  serving  all  the  re- 
ligious forces  of  light  and  cannot  deal  at  length  with 
the  poignant  problems  of  our  Israel.  Perhaps  it  does 
the  Disciples  who  read  it  all  the  more  good  for  that 
reason.  The  field  of  liberal  thought,  so  far  as  a 
periodical  within  the  brotherhood  is  concerned,  is 
therefore  left  to  the  SCROLL!  We  know  that  this 
amuses  the  slashing  swashbucklers  of  the  old  order. 
It  gives  them  immense  comfort.  We  smile  ourselves. 
But  our  laughter,  while  not  so  loud,  has  a  note  of 
confidence.  When  the  roaring  derision  of  the  con- 
servatives surges  up  around  us  we  think  of  the  pow- 
ers which  are  in  league  with  us — ^the  ideals  of  the 
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leaders  whose  faith  sustained  them  in  seeking  a  non- 
creedal  Christianity  as  a  basis  for  union ;  the  wisdom 
and  spiritual  insight  of  the  great  religious  souls  of 
the  present  time  in  all  religious  communions;  the 
eager  convictions  of  the  educated  youth  of  today 
who  are  not  content  with  words  and  with  forms  of 
authority  but  who  strive  to  get  at  the  realities  of 
the  religion  of  Jesus  and  to  make  them  effective  in 
concrete  ways  in  dealing  with  the  flagrant  evils  of 
the  present  time;  the  living  poets  and  prophets  of 
love  and  beauty  who  sing  for  us  songs  of  hope  and 
of  deliverance;  the  vibrant  and  illuminating  words 
of  Christ  himself  still  quietly  saying  that  the  great 
commandment  is  love,  and  that  wisdom  is  justified 
of  her  children,  and  that  those  who  know  the  truth 
shall  become  free. 

E.  S.  Ames. 


A  Tragic  Experience 

The  following  letter  was  not  written  for  publica- 
tion but  it  is  all  the  more  important  that  it  should  be 
widely  read.  It  is  symptomatic  of  the  tragedy  which 
is  being  enacted  in  many  sensitive  souls  among  the 
Disciples.  Perhaps  the  individual  is  partly  to  blame 
but  we  should  be  more  concerned  with  that  part  of 
the  blame  for  such  an  experience  which  rests  upon 
all  of  us  who  remain  within  the  fold  and  should  be 
endeavoring  to  make  religion  vital  and  effective  for 
ourselves  and  our  churches. 

"I  am  sure  you  people  are  doing  a  good  piece  of 
work  for  the  Disciples,  and  I  send  you  my  heartiest 
greetings  and  best  wishes  for  a  great  future.  I  think 
you  have  a  real  future  before  you. 

"I  suppose  it  marks  me  at  once  as  a  small  creature 
to  say  so,  but  I  speak  the  truth  as  I  see  it  when  I  say 
that  what  appeared  to  me  a  battle  of  giants — refer- 
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ring  to  the  conflicts  of  which  I  was  an  anatomic  part 
— now  seems  to  me  a  rather  small  affair.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  major  part  of  the  action  by  the  "Liber- 
als" of  the  Disciples  has  been  rhetorical,  dramatic 
I  — rather  than  real  and  prophetic.     No  doubt  I  am 

I  greatly  wrong  in  this  attitude.    It  seems  that  I  am, 

I  generally  speaking,  wrong    .    .    .    due  to  obtuseness 

of  perception  and  lack  of  symmetry  in  the  art  of  ex- 
pression both  as  to  form  and  time ;  but  so  long  as  a 
(windmill  looks  like  an  animate  enemy  to  my  best 
judgment  I'll  tilt  at  it,  despite  the  squeals  from  the 
"pit"  or  "gods."  It  seems  better,  in  my  judgment, 
to  tilt  at  concrete  windmills  than  to  belabor  dead 
issues — dead  to  all  purposes  other  than  that  of  de- 
1  bate.     Religion  is  a  life — not  an  argument.     It's  a 

heluva  thing  to  have  your  inmost  sincerity  blah'd  at 
by  a  syllogistic  ass — to  have  your  best  efforts 
bludgeoned  at  by  a  contingency  based  on  a  very 
questionable  speculative  assumption.  Well,  before 
I  become  heroic  and  spring  on  a  horse  and  ride  off 
in  several  directions  at  once,  I'd  better  quit. 
f^  "Notwithstanding,  best  wishes  to  the   SCROLL 

I  and  the  heroic  few  of  you." 


A  Query 

"I  am  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  need  of  the 
day  is  great  and  the  opportunity  a  challenging  one. 
I  am  writing  to  you  to  get  your  opinion  of  books  to 
be  read  that  will  be  specially  helpful  and  of  sermons 
to  be  preached  that  will  help  meet  the  peculiarly  dis- 
tressing circumstances  that  are  abroad  in  these  days. 
The  fires  lighted  in  Tennessee  are  bound  to  bring 
flaming  reactions  from  university  professors.  I  will 
appreciate  your  suggestions." — Chas.  M.  Watson. 

This  is  the  searching  kind  of  question  which  all 
conscientious  ministers  must  ask  themselves  in  the 
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present  storm  and  stress.  We  have  just  been  read- 
ing Kirsopp  Lake's  Religion,  Yesterday  and  Tomor- 
row. It  is  good  for  what  ails  us.  His  classification 
of  religionists  into  Fundamentalists,  Institutional- 
ists  and  Experimentalists  is  a  neat  classification  and 
scarcely  needs  explanation.  It  does  need  emphasis, 
however.  Most  of  the  middle  of  the  road  liberals 
among  the  Disciples  are  not  able  to  think  freely  be- 
cause they  are  overly  sensitive  about  some  kind  of 
institution  they  feel  responsible  for,  such  as  the  U. 
C.  M.  S.,  or  their  college  endowment  campaign,  or 
the  local  church.  These  are,  of  course,  important, 
but  they  are  not  as  important  as  the  souls  of  the 
preachers  and  the  people.  "The  Sabbath  was  made 
for  man  and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath." 

The  sermons  of  Burris  Jenkins  now  happily  pub- 
lished in  his  parish  paper  each  week  would  be  a  vast 
help  to  many  ministers.  Send  to  him  for  samples  of 
the  Limvood  Christian. 

Other  books  we  have  lately  read  are.  Otto,  Things 
and  Ideals;  Leuba,  The  Psychology  of  Mysticism; 
Watchers  of  the  Sky,  by  Alfred  Noyes.  The  last  is 
poetry  and  is  an  attempt  to  put  scientific  astronomy 
into  poetry.  Scientific  works  of  Beebe,  the  natural- 
ist, who  writes  often  for  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  and 
the  popularizations  of  science  by  Slosson  are  of  im- 
mense value. 

The  American  Institute  of  Sacred  Literature  at 
the  University  of  Chicago  is  getting  out  a  series  of 
"Popular  Religious  Leaflets."  The  first  of  these  is  a 
very  interesting  introduction  and  translation  of  the 
story  of  Jonah  by  J.  M.  P.  Smith.  Copies  of  this 
widely  distributed  would  help  a  lot  of  people  to  see 
that  this  is  far  more  than  the  crude  fish  story  it  is 
popularly  thought  to  be. 

Every  preacher  ought  to  have  at  hand  or  in  a 
neighboring  library  the  Journal  of  Religion,  edited 
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by  Professor  G.  B.  Smith,  or  the  Journal  of  Religious 
Education  for  the  notices  and  reviews  of  books  if 
for  nothing  else. 

We  have  found  it  of  g^eat  value  to  preach  series 
of  sermons  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  on  some  one 
topic,  such  as  Human  Nature  and  Religion,  The 
Value  of  Devotion  to  a  Cause,  or  Constructive  Lib- 
eral Religion. 

E.  S.  Ames. 


Outline  of  a  Sermon 

By  John  P.  Givens 

Paul's  Compensation 

Text:  Ye  are  our  glory  and  our  joy. — L  Thess. 
2:20. 

Introduction:  A  workman  and  his  production 
vitally  related.  Every  production,  literary  or  other- 
wise, is  the  raw  material  plus  the  producer's  stamp. 
All  kingdom  work  is  the  product  of  the  worker  much 
as  the  web  is  the  production  of  the  spider;  not  of 
the  hands  but  of  the  soul,  the  inner  man. 

Glory  and  Joy.  (1)  The  church  in  Thessalonica 
was  a  child  of  Paul ;  he  had  digged  it  out  of  heathen- 
ism with  anguish  of  heart  and  travail  of  soul.  An 
eternal  memorial  to  his  faith  and  perseverance. 
(2)  This  church  glorified  God  as  does  every  church; 
God  was  enlarged  in  the  earth  through  it,  His  pow- 
ers were  augmented,  His  name  lifted  up.  (3)  The 
Thessalonian  church  was  a  re-incarnation  of  Christ ; 
through  it  Christ  spoke  to  others ;  by  it  His  powers 
were  exemplified  to  men;  in  it  He  lived  again  and 
wrought  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  those  around  the 
church. 

Compensation.    Much  of  the  kingdom  work  today 
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is  done  gratis:  Sunday  School  workers,  missionary 
propaganda,  and  charity.  The  ministry  is  poorly 
paid.  Brethren,  over  against  this  shortage,  let  us 
appropriate  Paul's  words  and  have  glory  and  joy 
out  of  our  labors. 


Christmas- 1 925  -Chicago 

It  was  Sunday,  December  twentieth,  and  the  God 
of  Beauty  was  enrobing  the  drab  city  with  ermine 
snow.  Church-bells  were  ringing  out  Christmas 
hymns ;  worshippers  were  hastening  to  their  shrines ; 
children  in  the  streets  were  making  images  of  Saint 
Nicholas  out  of  the  snow.  Here  comes  a  Packard 
filled  with  a  group  of  shouting  fraternity  men,  has- 
tening to  their  House ;  here  is  a  son  of  toil  cursing 

the wet  snow  which  has  to  be  shoveled 

every  thirty  minutes ;  here  is  a  late-iising  father 
sitting  in  his  comfortable  sun  parlor  enjoying  a  good 
cigar  while  he  reads  the  "funnies"  and  pretends  to 
listen  to  Christmas  carols,  broadcast  from  Orchestra 
Hall. 

"Yes,  it's  Christmas  Sunday  and  we  ought  to  go 
to  church  today.  Now,  let's  see,  where  shall  we  go 
today?  Gee !  It's  nearly  eleven  already  and  we  must 
hurry.  Here  is  the  church  announcements ;  let's  see. 
Oh,  Helen,  Billie  Sunday  is  on  at  Moody  today,  but 
we've  heard  him  already!  Preston  Bradley,  they 
say,  is  good — we  must  hear  him  some  time !  Daniel 
Protheroe  is  producing  the  carols,  it  says,  today,  but 
we  will  get  them  on  the  radio!  Say,  Helen,  how 
would  you  like  to  drop  in  on  the  University  Service 
at  Mandel  Hall?  I'd  like  to  hear  Shailer  Mathews 
once.  Oh  that's  so,  it  is  Convocation  Sunday  and  we 
couldn't  get  in,  like  as  not.  Well,  we  might  just  as 
well  go  to  Ames'  Church — yes,  the  one  on  the  comer 
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where  they  have  the  fireplaces  and  incense.  Their 
music's  good  and  they  serve  good  meals;  what  do 
you  say?  Oh,  Helen,  I've  always  wanted  to  hear 
Eugene  V.  Debs ;  he's  on  at  the  Ashland  Annex  this 
afternoon  at  three  o'clock.  And,  say,  Helen,  Harry 
F.  Ward  speaks  on  China  this  evening  at  eight  at 
the  Apollo.  Listen,  Helen,  did  you  ever — ^there  is  a 
debate  on  at  the  Eighth  Street  Theater  on  EVOLU- 
TION, between  Dr.  Riley,  the  FUNDAMENTAL-' 
1ST,  and  an  EX-CATHOLIC  PRIEST  from  Eng- 
land— say,  I'd  sure  like  to  get  in  on  that.  Oh, 
pshaw!  It  is  not  until  Tuesday — why  do  the  papers 
mix  things  up  so.  Well,  Helen,  that's  about  all  there 
is  to  choose  from;  we  must  hurry  up  and  decide. 
WHAT,  HEIvEN  VIOLA  SMITHERS!  You  do  not 
mean  to  say  it's  eleven  thirty?  IT  CAN'T  be  that 
late!  Why  didn't  you  tell  me  it  was  so  late?  Oh, 
well — it's  too  late  to  go  anywhere  today;  we  might 
as  well  give  it  up  until  next  Sunday,  and  it's  all  your 
fault.  Say,  Helen,  I'm  awful  hungry ;  how  long  be- 
fore dinner?" 

It  was  twelve-thirty  on  Sunday — Christmas  Sun- 
day. The  snow  is  covering  every  muddy  walk  and 
worshippers  are  walking  home  on  a  new  path  of 
Peace.  The  snow  men  have  been  deserted  by  the 
children ;  the  Packard  stands  by  the  curb  deserted — 
except  by  the  chauffeur;  the  bells  ring  out  ''Joy  to 
the  World,  the  Lord  has  come."  The  snow  shovel  is 
again  removing  the  snow  from  the  walk,  but  still  it 
is  more  snow.  Sleigh-bells  are  heard  in  the  distance. 
A  big  man  is  unconsciously  whistling  an  old  tune — 
yes,  it's  Luther's  CRADLE  HYMN;  he  heard  that 
at  the  church  this  morning.  Here  come  six  "sweet 
girl  graduates,"  with  marcelled  bobbed  hair  and 
wearing  black  flowing  robes  that  defy  the  torrents  of 
snow.  The  world  responds  to  the  spirit  of  forgive- 
ness and  mirth.    And  far  up  on  the  third  floor  front 
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in  the  warm  sun  parlor  in  the  big  armed  chair,  our 
over-fed  Christian  father  slumbers  behind  a 
fragrant  cigar  and  the  Sunday  Christmas  edition  of 
news,  while  the  radio  resounds  with  "PEACE  ON 
EARTH  GOOD  WILL  TOWARD  MEN." 

L.  L.  Leftwich. 


Our  Plea 

Careful  investigation  and  frequent  frank  discus- 
sions give  God  an  opportunity  to  express  Himself 
in  human  language  and  those  who  thus  engage 
themselves  an  opportunity  for  growth.  Surely  such 
activities  are  one  way  to  obey  the  injunction  "exer- 
cise thyself  unto  godliness."  All  who  try  to  work 
for  humanity  need  such  exercise ;  some  crave  it.  The 
Campbell  Institute  is  an  agency  for  stimulating  and 
promoting  such  exercises  among  its  members  and 
for  making  known  far  and  wide  that  there  is  a  large 
and  growing  group  of  preachers  and  laymen  among 
the  Disciples  who  believe  in  and  try  to  follow  such 
"a  daily  dozen." 

Those  who  exert  themselves  to  maintain  the  Camp- 
bell Institute  do  so  because  of  the  satisfaction  they 
get  from  its  ideals,  friendships  and  activities  and 
because  they  desire  to  provide  others  an  opportunity 
to  enjoy  similar  satisfaction.  The  members  have 
been  blessed  by  diligent  study,  intimate  friendships 
and  frank  discussions.  We  hold  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
those  among  the  Disciples  who  have  faith  in  such 
disciplines  to  make  their  faith  known  through  the 
most  effective  available  agency.  We  believe  the 
Campbell  Institute  is  that  agency. 

Wilford  H.  McLain. 
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Not 


es 

A  New  Year  motto— "I  0  U" ; 
Send  'em  to  Leftwich— "P.  D.  Q." 

"Here  are  three  smackers  I  intended  to  put  in  my 
iast  letter." — Nelson. 

"Inclosed  are  the  three  iron  men.  They  have  been 
good  workers  for  many  years  and  I  hope  they  will  do 
as  well  with  you." — Dickinson. 

"It  is  worth  three  dollars  to  be  a  member  of  an 
organization  today  that  makes  no  creedal  require- 
ments of  its  members." — Bedford. 

"It  may  possibly  be  a  news  item  for  C.  I.  men  who 
know  me  that  my  son,  Paul  L.  Boynton,  is  assistant 
professor  in  the  department  of  psychology  in  the 
University  of  Kentucky  at  Lexington.  He  is  now  in 
his  third  year  with  that  institution." — Edwin  C. 
Boynton. 

John  G.  Hirschler  is  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  Hono- 
lulu and  is  also  teaching  vocational  subjects  in  the 
high  school  there. 

The  Yale  Divinity  News  says,  "Rev.  W,  Vernon 
Lytle  is  now  teaching  in  Doane  College,  Crete,  Ne- 
braska.   He  is  professor  of  religious  education." 

Professor  Louis  A.  Hopkins  is  on  leave  of  absence 
from  the  University  of  Michigan  for  the  present 
semester.  He  is  in  Europe  but  will  return  for  the 
beginning  of  the  second  semester  in  February. 

One  of  his  colleagues  writes :  "Dr.  Clarence  Rain- 
water died  after  a  prolonged  illness.  He  was  very 
popular  in  the  University  (of  Southern  California) 
and  will  be  very  much  missed  in  the  community. 
Mrs.  Rainwater  is  teaching  in  one  of  the  junior  high 
schools  and  lives  at  the  Neft  Apartments,  901  Expo- 
sition Boulevard,  Los  Angeles." 

"We  hope  to  be  in  America  next  spring  on  fur- 
lough.   As  yet  we  do  not  know  just  where  we  shall 
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be  but  in  all  probability  it  will  be  in  some  quiet  cen- 
ter, where  we  can  secure  suitable  schooling  facilities 
for  our  children." — W.  C.  Macdougall,  Jubalpore, 
C.  P.  India. 

"My  two  convictions  with  reference  to  our  con- 
ventions are :  first,  we  should  work  for  a  strictly  dele- 
gate convention ;  second,  we  should  seek  to  substitute 
conference  for  controversy.  It  would  be  good  if  we 
could  hold  conferences  from  time  to  time  with  rep- 
resentatives of  all  shades  of  opinion.  In  conference 
the  spirit  of  good  will  and  fair-mindedness  obtains, 
and  a  true  solution  to  difficult  problems  is  most  likely 
to  be  reached." — George  A.  Campbell. 

"I  feel  that  the  action  of  the  Committee  on  Recom- 
mendations urging  the  rejection  of  the  report  of  the 
Peace  Committee  may  be  regarded  as  the  action  of 
the  Brotherhood  at  large.  The  Oklahoma  Regional 
Convention  spoke  for  the  southwest.  The  recom- 
mendations of  the  Peace  Committee  must  now  be 
interpreted  by  the  Board  of  Managers  and  by  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  United  Christian  Mis- 
sionary Society.  I  cannot  believe  that  a  majority  of 
either  group  is  in  sympathy  with  the  Peace  Commit- 
tee recommendations,  and  I  look  for  resignations 
from  the  Board  of  Managers,  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee and  the  secretarial  forces.  I  would  not  venture 
a  guess  as  to  what  will  happen  abroad  until  I  know 
what  takes  place  at  home." — H.  P.  Atkins. 


From  a  Letter  by  G.  W.  Sarvis 

The  following  is  in  connection  with  a  conference 
with  a  group  of  the  leading  young  Chinese  who  are 
in  responsible  positions  in  the  administration  of 
Christian  colleges.  About  a  dozen  men  were  present. 
"We  hadn't  gotten  started  very  far  into  the  prob- 
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lem  before  we  drew  fire  from  H.  L.  He  is  in  educa- 
tional work  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  The  question  was 
raised  as  to  how  to  get  satisfactory  Chinese  co-opera- 
tion if  the  institute  were  financed  from  America. 
He  said  at  once  that  unless  it  were  staffed  and  domi- 
nated by  Chinese  it  would  encounter  most  serious  op- 
position on  account  of  the  prevalent  anti-foreign 
feeling.  I  suggested  that  inasmuch  as  most  of  the 
money  would  probably  come  from  America  for  the 
present,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  some  control 
exercised  from  there.  He  fired  back  that  if  the 
people  who  are  giving  this  money  could  not  find  any 
Chinese  whom  they  could  trust,  they  had  better  not 
give  the  money.  There  was  a  sort  of  pained  silence, 
and  the  conversation  turned  in  other  directions.  H. 
L.  has  had  thousands  of  dollars  spent  on  his  educa- 
tion by  the  Baptist  Mission,  and  is  the  most  anti- 
foreign  returned  student  in  my  acquaintance.  I  had 
a  long  talk  with  Hanson  this  morning  on  the  ques- 
tion of  missions  putting  money  into  students  to  send 
them  abroad,  and  he  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
is  bad  mission  policy — on  the  basis  of  the  results. 
He  has  not  made  an  actual  count  of  noses  in  the 
Baptist  Mission,  but  there  is  certainly  a  good  deal 
of  evidence  pointing  to  the  conclusion  that  the  gain 
is  not  worth  the  risk. 

Hongkong  is  a  British  colony  and  when  it  was 
ceded  to  Britain  was  a  barren  island  with  no  habita- 
tions. It  is  now  far  and  away  the  greatest  port  be- 
sides Shanghai  in  the  country.  I  believe  there  is 
some  question  as  to  which  is  larger.  "There  is  a 
wonderful  auto  road  all  around  the  island,  and  I 
judge  that  the  entire  distance  is  something  like  fifty 
miles.  One  panorama  after  another  of  sea  and  sky 
and  hill  opens  before  one,  and  the  prospect  is  truly 
entrancing.  It  is  one  of  the  things  one  cannot  de- 
scribe.    There  is  scarcely  any  one  living  on  the 
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island  except  the  people  of  the  city  itself.  It  is 
really  one  of  the  most  remarkable  circumstances  I 
have  known,  for  the  entire  city  lives  off  the  services 
it  renders  to  other  people.  There  are  about  a  mil- 
lion inhabitants,  and  it  is  said  that  the  taxes  are  the 
lowest  in  the  world.  The  city  is  remarkably  clean, 
but  there  is  almost  no  open  space  and  very  few  level 
areas  indeed.  The  cost  of  building  must  be  terrific. 
The  day  was  not  quite  perfect  for  our  trip,  for  the 
sun  peeped  out  from  the  clouds  only  once  as  we  went 
around,  and  for  this  reason  the  coloring  was  less 
bright  than  it  would  have  been  had  there  been  blue 
sky  and  sunshine.  Still,  the  whole  experience  w 
wonderfully  worth  while.  There  are  blooming  flow- 
ers (January)  outdoors,  although  not  of  many  va- 
rieties. There  are  many  ferns  and  much  semi- 
tropical  vegetation.  The  air  has  a  soft  quality,  al- 
though I  needed  to  button  up  my  raincoat  tightly  as 
we  whistled  through  the  wind.  We  had  a  big  six- 
cylinder  car,  and  the  engine  purred  smoothly  as  we 
rushed  along.  I  am  always  impressed  with  a  fine 
machine  like  an  auto  engine." 

At  various  points  on  the  trip  we  were  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  property  of  the  government  is 
run-down,  and  this  is  particularly  true,  I  think,  in 
Canton.  "The  train  is  indescribably  run-down 
They  say  that  it  used  to  be  known  as  one  of  the  best 
trains  in  South  China.  Really  and  truly  the  cars  are 
in  much  worse  condition  than  those  on  the  City  Rail- 
road in  Nanking.  For  instance,  the  steel  side  of  the 
car  we  came  in  was  rusted  clear  through  in  many 
places.  The  cars  are  very  dirty.  There  is  more  or 
less  discussion  every  time  a  ticket  is  bought.  This 
seems  to  be  rather  typical  of  conditions  here.  Every- 
thing is  using  up  its  capital,  and  the  Chinese  (there 
were  no  foreigners  vdth  us)  from  Canton  Christian 
College  complain  of  the  exorbitant  exactions  of  all 
sorts  that  are  imposed  by  the  government." 
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"We  were  much  interested  in  the  differences  be- 
tween the  south  and  the  north  as  they  came  out  in 
one  way  or  another.  All  the  streets  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  apparently,  are  of  the  same  sort  they 
used  to  have  in  Canton,  about  six  feet  wide  and 
paved  with  stone.  In  some  of  the  villages  we  vis- 
ited yesterday  a  drain,  uncovered,  runs  right  down 
the  center  of  the  street  and  is  full  of  dirty,  stagnant 
water.  In  these  larger  towns,  on  the  main  streets 
where  we  were,  at  any  rate,  there  were  no  open 
drains.  However,  in  all  the  country  villages  v.t 
visited  there  are  very  few  poor  houses.  The  great 
bulk  of  them  are  built  of  stone  or  brick.  The  an- 
cestral halls  are  the  finest  structures  in  the  villages 
and  cities.  Yesterday  we  visited  one  in  one  of  the 
smaller  villages,  and  found  it  beautifully  decorated. 
Many  more  things  revolve  around  the  ancestral  hall 
in  South  China  than  in  the  central  or  northern  re- 
gions. In  fact,  Taylor  says  that  ancestral  halls  are 
rarely  seen  in  north  China.  The  road  over  which 
we  walked  was  built  almost  entirely  of  stone  slabs 
about  four  feet  long  and  a  foot  wide,  laid  against 
each  other  side  by  side  across  the  road,  making  the 
road  the  width  of  the  length  of  the  slabs.  One  very 
noticeable  thing  here  is  that  one  doesn't  see  the 
wheelbarrows,  and  hence  the  grooves  in  the  stone 
roads,  to  which  we  are  accustomed,  are  entirely  lack- 
ing here.  Irrigated  rice  is  the  staple  crop,  and  they 
get  two  crops  a  year.  In  addition  to  this  they  get  a 
crop  of  vegetables  if  they  desire.  It  is  a  great  fruit 
region  also.  There  is  every  evidence  that  the  people 
are  much  better  off  on  the  average  than  is  the  case 
with  us." 

Pretty  much  everything  in  Canton  is  disorganized 
at  present.  We  stayed  at  the  "Y."  "We  have  to  pay 
$3  a  night,  without  food,  with  two  of  us  in  a  room 
or  $2  if  there  is  only  one,  and  the  rooms  have  mighty 
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little  in  them.  Of  course,  when  this  is  stated  in 
terms  of  Nanking  currency  you  have  to  deduct  about 
25  per  cent  to  make  it  equivalent  to  ours.  There  are 
ten  dimes  in  a  dollar  in  Hongkong,  and  there  are 
also  ten  dimes  in  a  dollar  in  Canton,  but  the  dimes  in 
Hongkong  are  Hongkong  currency  and  those  used 
in  Canton  are  the  same  as  those  used  in  the  north, 
except  that  in  the  north  there  are,  of  course,  thirteen 
dimes  plus  in  a  dollar.  About  one-third  of  the  twen- 
ty-cent pieces  one  gets  are  bad,  but  I  have  yet  to  find 
out  the  basis  upon  which  the  decision  is  made.  I 
can't  detect  any  difference  in  the  ring,  and  neither 
can  the  Chinese  who  are  with  us." 

We  met  many  interesting  people  in  Canton,  among 
them  the  president  of  Kwantung  University,  who 
is  a  well-known  and  strong  anti-Christian.  On  the 
way  we  stopped  to  visit  a  gambling  place  where 
there  was  a  gallery  for  the  visitors  where  they  could 
look  on  from  above.  There  was  a  soldier  on  guard, 
as  there  is  in  each  of  these  places.  The  game  was 
guessing  as  to  the  number  of  discs  that  would  re- 
main out  of  a  large  pile  partly  covered  up,  when  the 
discs  were  removed  in  4's.  One  could  buy  three 
chances  or  two  or  one.  On  each  purchase  there  was 
a  commission  to  the  house.  These  gambling  places 
were  very  numerous  indeed  and  are  on  the  main 
streets  and  in  sight  of  everybody.  It  is  said  that 
they  have  been  licensed  and  permitted  to  run  openly 
only  since  Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen  has  been  in  charge  and 
that  the  explanation  is  government  need  for  money. 
Opium  dens  are  also  quite  numerous  and  open  and 
are  known  by  the  title  "Places  for  Conversation." 

"As  we  passed  along  one  of  the  streets  we  saw  a 
big  streamer  stretched  across  advertising  an  anti- 
Christian  mass  meeting  which  was  to  take  place  that 
evening  at  the  Kwantung  University.  When  we 
reached  the  university  the  president  was  lying  on 
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his  stomach  writing  characters  on  a  stone  tablet,  and 
we  were  ushered  into  the  guest  room  to  wait  until  he 
had  finished.  In  due  time  he  came  up,  and  we  had  a 
satisfactory  interview  with  him.  All  these  men  are 
very  careful  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the  thing 
we  are  driving  at,  and  all  are  uniformly  courteous 
and  non-commital." 

We  visited  in  Canton  a  very  interesting  hospital 
in  charge  of  Dr.  Todd.  He  "left  a  good  deal  of  the 
picture  for  us  to  fill  in,  but  the  essential  fact  is  that 
he  had  been  here  a  good  many  years,  had  come  out 
under  a  mission  board,  but  was  at  the  time  (opening 
of  the  hospital)  in  private  practice  here.  He  under- 
took to  take  the  school  over,  or,  rather,  to  get  the 
Chinese  to  do  so.  He  got  a  considerable  number  of 
influential  Chinese,  chiefly  non-Christian,  to  take  out 
life  memberships  in  the  hospital  by  paying  $100, 
and  had  it  understood  that  if  the  institution  should 
be  in  need  of  funds  they  would  stand  willing  to  con- 
tribute substantial  amounts.  Dr.  Todd  said  he  never 
asked  less  than  $500  of  these  men.  The  institution 
pays  current  expenses  out  of  current  income.  The 
moral  is  that  institutions  can  be  run  with  Chinese 
in  charge  employing  foreigners,  and  that  if  they  are 
the  right  foreigners  (and  the  right  Chinese!)  they 
will  be  given  a  free  hand.  Dr.  Todd  put  the  matter 
in  a  very  neat  way  when  he  said  that  there  is  a  very 
great  difference  between  getting  the  Chinese  to  co- 
operate with  you  on  the  one  hand  and  you  co-operat- 
ing with  the  Chinese  on  the  other.  The  essence  of 
the  distinction,  he  said,  was  that  in  the  first  instance 
you  had  the  right  to  hire  and  fire,  while  in  the  sec- 
ond they  had  the  right  to  hire  and  fire." 
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A  Vital  Church 

By  E.  S.  Ames 

There  are  many  kinds  of  churches  and  there  are 
different  ways  of  conceiving  the  "true"  church. 
Some  persons  think  it  must  be  very  old  and  have  a 
venerable  tradition.  Some  think  it  is  found  where 
there  are  great  numbers.  Some  identify  it  with  the 
church  which  is  the  most  familiar  to  them,  while 
others  expect  to  find  it  in  the  newest  sect.  Many 
times  it  is  felt  to  be  the  church  which  has  answered 
some  particular  need  of  the  moment,  such  as  health 
or  intellectual  awakening.  Again  the  ideal  church 
may  be  thought  of  as  one  which  surrounds  itself 
with  the  greatest  mystery,  professes  occult  powers 
or  proclaims  an  esoteric  doctrine  of  divine  truth. 

All  of  these  conceptions  show  themselves  upon  re- 
flection to  be  partial  and  inadequate.  Perhaps  it  is 
better  not  to  talk  of  the  ideal  church,  but  only  of  a 
vital  church.  A  vital  church  is  one  that  offers  to 
people  the  fullest,  freest,  and  most  enlarging  life  in 
the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  living  and  in 
those  wherein  they  will  live  tomorrow.  What  is  the 
best  kind  of  a  church  in  a  given  community  here  and 
now?  If  we  forego  any  attempt  to  derive  the  an- 
swer from  proof  texts  and  preconceived  theological 
opinions  we  have  left  the  practical  experience  of  re- 
ligious history  and  enterprise.  There  have  been 
great  changes  in  the  conditions  of  life  in  dfferent 
periods  of  Christianity.  Many  problems  which 
pressed  upon  the  early  Christians  no  longer  exist. 
The  old  persecutions  have  ceased,  there  are  no 
slaves,  the  empire  has  fallen,  the  kings  have  de- 
parted.   We  have  new  forms  of  government,  new 
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inventions,  new  kinds  of  cities,  new  public  schools, 
organized  charity,  and  a  vastly  better  understanding 
of  the  life  of  man. 

Communities  within  the  same  city  are  highly  dif- 
ferentiated. An  industrial  neighborhood  needs  a 
different  type  of  church  from  that  of  a  rural  or  a 
residential  urban  center.  Certainly  churches  in  dif- 
ferent countries  or  among  people  of  different  na- 
tionalities must  take  account  of  varying  customs  and 
stages  of  culture.  In  the  actual  adaptation  of  re- 
ligious work  the  vital  church  takes  careful  account 
of  its  constituency  and  provides  methods  and  forms 
of  interpretation  most  effective  for  developing  the 
religious  life.  The  question  must  then  be  made 
quite  specific,  remembering  meantime  that  it  is  a 
universal  faith  which  is  to  be  cultivated  within  the 
concrete  situation.  What,  then,  would  be  the  nature 
and  work  of  a  vital  church  in  a  residential  section 
of  a  large  city  which  is  also  a  great  educational 
center?  Suppose  the  membership  contains  business 
men  of  the  executive  and  clerical  class;  a  smaller 
group  of  professional  men  and  women  such  as  law^- 
yers,  physicians,  teachers,  and  artists;  and  a  small 
but  influential  class  of  university  faculty  and  stu- 
dents. All  are  living  a  highly  specialized  and  exact- 
ing daily  life;  most  of  them  have  many  social  con- 
nections and  acliivities  in  clubs,  fraternal  orders, 
philanthropic  organizations  and  cultural  sets ;  and  in 
general  their  economic  circumstances  are  comfort- 
able but  circumspect.  What  should  the  church  try 
to  do  for  them  and  what  should  it  expect  them  to  do  ? 
Obviously  they  have  not  much  tim.e  for  its  work 
aside  from  Sunday  morning  and  a  few  hours  in  the 
week.  For  convenience  these  questions  may  be  an- 
swered in  terms  of  work,  of  ideas,  and  of  symbolism. 
These  cannot,  of  course,  be  sharply  separated  and 
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are  not  in  actual  life  held  apart  so  much  as  specific 
statements  about  them  might  suggest. 

What,  then,  should  the  memhers  of  such  a  church 
do?  The  most  inclusive  and  significant  answer 
is  that  they  should  carry  the  spirit  of  their 
religion  into  their  daily  life  with  its  varied 
interests.  They  are  constantly  told  that  religion 
is  a  way  of  life  in  the  concrete  and  prac- 
tical world.  There  is  no  distinct  line  between 
the  sacred  and  the  secular.  What  the  church  trains 
and  inspires  people  to  do  cannot  all  be  done  in  the 
church  building  or  within  the  church  agencies.  An 
analogy  may  be  drawn  from  the  work  of  other  in- 
stitutions. The  law  school  trains  lawyers,  but  it 
sends  them  out  into  the  world  to  practice.  Women 
buy  food  in  the  market,  but  take  it  home  for  use. 
Men  purchase  clothing  in  the  stores,  but  do  not  re- 
main there  to  wear  it.  A  certain  amount  of  organ- 
ization and  of  attention  to  the  practical  life  of  the 
church  is  necessary,  but  it  is  impossible  to  provide 
enough  offices  and  committees  to  give  such  employ- 
ment to  all  members  and  if  it  were,  such  activities 
would  be  but  a  small  part  of  an  adequate  expression 
of  the  religious  life. 

Other  specialized  agencies  have  been  rapidly  de- 
veloping in  our  modern  society  and  they  often  em- 
body the  good  will  and  idealism  of  Christianity  with 
more  skill  and  efficiency  than  specific  church  organi- 
zations could  do.  Their  workers  receive  technical 
training  and  achieve  professional  thoroughness  and 
expertness.  It  would  be  impracticable  for  the 
church  to  extend  its  roof  to  cover  schools,  hospitals, 
industries  and  arts.  It  cannot  carry  on  extensive 
industries  nor  conduct  assemblies  of  state  to  sign 
peace  treaties.  Yet  it  has  a  very  vital  and  genuine 
responsibility  with  reference  to  all  such  enterprises 
of  civilization.     It  can  help  to  create  the  spirit  of 
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good  will,  of  justice,  and  of  mercy  which  motivates 
fruitful  social  reforms  and  happy  daily  living. 
Churches  do  more  for  charity  today  by  their  culti- 
vation of  the  disposition  of  generosity  and  fellow 
feeling  for  the  poor  and  the  unfortunate  expressed 
through  community  organizations  than  they  ever 
did  by  the  direct  method  of  doles. 

The  use  of  money  as  a  medium  of  social  action  has 
facilitated  wiser  and  larger  beneficences  for  religion, 
as  it  has  extended  and  deepened  industrial  and  com- 
mercial undertakings.  Just  as  business  is  now 
mainly  carried  on  through  great  social  distances  by 
mechanisms  of  credit  and  exchange,  so  religion  ac- 
complishes vaster  results  in  relief  and  enlightenment 
by  the  same  economic  devices.  Investors  in  stocks 
and  bonds  are  developing  mines  and  factories  and  in- 
dustries through  their  co-operative  ^'ision  and  will. 
The  church  might  well  regard  itself  as  a  promo- 
tional agency  for  gathering  and  distributing  spir- 
itual power  by  means  of  its  gifts.  The  results  maj^ 
materialize  far  from  its  altars  but  they  are  indubit- 
ably real  and  productive. 

It  is  the  function  of  the  church  services  and  at- 
mosphere to  make  clear  the  needs  and  the  oppor- 
tunities for  social  benefaction  and  spiritual  illumi- 
nation and  to  induce  an  intelligent,  sympathetic  at- 
titude toward  them.  To  this  end  church  members 
contribute  by  their  presence  in  the  church  and  by 
their  loyalty  to  its  ideals  and  good  works.  For  most 
individuals  these  attitudes  are  most  surely  awak- 
ened and  maintained  in  face  to  face  association  with 
other  people  seeking  the  same  ends.  Persons  seated 
in  a  congregation  need  not  be  merely  passive  lis- 
teners and  recipients.  If  they  are  sympathetic  and 
intelligently  in  earnest  they  vitally  contribute  to  one 
another  and  to  the  whole  institution  an  atmosphere 
charged  with  spiritual  energy  and  high  purpose. 
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The  psychologists  have  discovered  the  stimulating 
effect  of  the  unconscious  demeanor  and  slightest  ges- 
tures of  the  individuals  in  a  crowd.  Every  public 
speaker  knows  the  difference  between  an  audience 
which  is  alert  and  responsive  and  one  which  is  cold 
and  uninterested.  He  himself  is  but  one  factor  in 
gaining  the  desired  mood  and  direction  of  purpose. 
Every  attendant  contributes  to  or  detracts  from  the 
proper  spirit  of  the  place. 

Members  may  also  promote  the  cause  of  religion 
by  their  "daily  walk  and  conversation."  Human 
beings  live,  so  far  as  their  significant  existence  is 
concerned,  largely  by  conversation.  Even  the  pass- 
ing exchange  of  greetings  has  its  part  in  determin- 
ing the  tone  and  spirit  of  a  group.  Buoyancy,  good 
nature,  friendliness  have  their  subtle  facial  expres- 
sion. But  so  also  have  cynicism,  indifference,  self- 
ishness and  false  pride.  The  self-centered  person 
who  does  not  "see"  any  but  those  from  whom  he 
hopes  for  advantage  or  prestige  obstructs  the  flow 
of  spiritual  life.  Probably  the  church  must  take 
some  account  of  different  social  sets  within  its  fold 
and  encourage  an  intimacy  of  friendliness  among 
them  which  may  not  be  possible  for  any  one  toward 
all  other  members  equally.  But  this  need  not  inter- 
fere with  the  sense  of  a  genuine  companionship  of 
interest  and  of  co-operative  enthusiasm  throughout 
the  whole  membership.  After  taking  into  consider- 
ation all  proper  regard  for  the  delicacy  of  personal 
relations  there  remains  a  wide  area  of  common  life 
in  which  all  human  beings  meet  upon  a  common 
plane.  And  all  who  are  genuinely  loyal  to  the  church 
will  feel  a  real  partnership  with  all  others  who  "be- 
long." The  church  is  a  voluntary  association  for  the 
promotion  of  the  religious  life  among  its  members 
and  to  the  farthest  reach  of  its  influence.  There- 
fore it   devolves   upon   each   one  consciously  and 
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thoughtfully  to  sustain  and  enhance  that  Hfe  by  all 
the  resources  he  possesses.  A  consistent  member 
of  the  ideal  church  will  accordingly  give  some  time 
for  participating  in  its  services  and  social  life;  he 
will  contribute  generously  of  his  money  in  reference 
to  his  ability  and  not  merely  with  reference  to  what 
others  give;  he  will  radiate  in  conversation  and  by 
unconscious  expressions  a  wholesome,  unifying,  and 
buoyant  faith  in  its  work  and  purpose.  Every  per- 
son must  in  large  part  decide  for  himself  the  meas- 
ure of  his  gifts  of  every  sort.  It  would  be  a  gener- 
ous devotion  for  some  members  to  give  as  much  in- 
terest to  religion  as  they  give  to  football  or  the 
theatre  or  the  opera.  Some  men  belong  to  the  City 
Club  but  do  not  often  visit  its  building.  They  might 
give  more  to  it  and  get  more  from  it  but  the  club 
would  not  wish  to  have  them  withdraw  because  they 
cannot  always  be  on  hand.  Their  names  are  on  its 
role,  they  pay  their  dues,  and  in  conversation  they 
are  loyal  to  its  enterprises.  Some  persons  are  so 
situated  that  they  cannot  give  much  more  than  that 
to  a  church  but  that  kind  of  adherence  to  a  religious 
institution  is  better  than  none  and  may  reasonably 
be  expected  from  any  person  who  wishes  to  render 
aid  to  constructive  social  forces. 

In  the  second  place,  a  vital  church  cultivates  /ree 
and  effective  thinking.  It  is  inevitable  that  human 
beings  should  think  about  the  interests  which  they 
feel  to  be  vital  to  them.  Their  thoughts  may  be 
merely  routine  and  custom-bound,  but  again  they 
may  be  quite  free  and  enlightened.  In  the  ideal 
church  of  the  type  here  described  the  members  will 
strive  for  clear  and  adequate  knowledge.  They  will 
not  accept  a  creed  in  the  usual  meaning  of  that  word 
but  they  will  have  ideas  about  life  and  duty  and 
destiny.  It  will  be  a  real  part  of  their  religion  to 
seek  an  understanding  of  the  world  they  live  in  and 
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they  will  readily  turn  to  the  wise  men,  the  scientists 
and  thinkers  of  the  time,  for  help  and  direction.  No 
longer  are  people  content  to  accept  ideas  just  be- 
cause they  are  old  or  widely  believed  or  written  in 
the  Bible  or  in  the  Vedas  or  in  the  Dialogues  of 
Plato.  A  certain  discrimination  and  selection  is  ex- 
ercised. Any  of  these  sources  may  yield  treasures  of 
wisdom  and  comfort.  Modern  discoveries,  inven- 
tions and  conceptions  of  life  through  scientific 
thought  offer  a  great  emancipation.  Children  in  the 
public  schools,  and  especially  youth  in  colleges  and 
universities  are  encouraged  to  look  upon  life  with 
their  own  eyes,  to  estimate  the  real  and  the  illusory 
for  themselves,  to  seek  new  facts  and  new  meanings. 
For  such  persons,  independence  of  thought,  initiat- 
ive, discovery  and  expectation  of  improvement  be- 
come habitual  virtues.  The  same  attitudes  are  car- 
ried into  their  religious  experiences.  They  cherish 
the  saying,  "Wisdom  is  justified  of  her  children"; 
and  find  joy  in  the  assurance,  "Ye  shall  know  the 
truth  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free." 

We  have  been  more  successful  in  discarding  and 
questioning  the  old  than  we  have  in  formulating  the 
new.  It  is  easy  to  deny  miracles;  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  recognize  the  mysteries  which  remain.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  dissent  from  the  traditional  creeds 
but  it  is  difficult  to  build  up  a  satisfying  philosophy 
of  life  and  to  hold  it  subject  to  revision  without 
paralysis  or  cynicism.  Yet  this  forward  moving 
spirit  is  an  essential  of  true  religious  faith.  It  in- 
volves more  than  trust  in  history  or  heroes;  it  re- 
quires trust  in  life  itself.  The  great  testing  of  re- 
ligion at  the  present  time  centers  in  this  fact.  The 
conservatives  hold  to  a  fixed  body  of  doctrine,  a 
static  system  of  truth.  The  liberals  believe  not  so 
much  in  revelation  as  in  discovery  and  in  a  contin- 
uing, creative  process  of  knowledge  and  faith.    Pro- 
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fessor  Kirsopp  Lake  has  classified  religionists  as 
Fundamentalists,  Institutionalists  and  Experimen- 
talists, the  second  group  mediating  between  the 
other  two.  The  Institutionalists  are  for  keeping  the 
peace  and  will  concede  only  as  much  to  the  Experi- 
mentalists as  may  be  appropriated  without  endan- 
gering the  welfare  of  the  church  or  its  constituted 
agencies.  They  are  given  to  compromise,  to  expedi- 
ency and  not  infrequently  to  obscurantism.  Their 
opportunism  is  not  satisfying  to  either  extreme, 
however  valuable  it  may  be  in  conserving  an  exter- 
nal harmony  and  practical  co-operation. 

The  members  of  an  ideal  church  will  know  what 
these  distinctions  mean.  They  will  find  their  way 
more  and  more  into  sympathy  with  the  Experimen- 
talists but  they  will  not  be  intolerant  of  those  who 
linger  in  the  other  camps.  The  final  test  of  the 
validity  and  the  significance  of  ideas  and  systems 
of  ideas  for  religion  is  the  freedom,  power  and  satis- 
faction which  they  bring  into  life.  The  great  end 
of  religion  is  to  gain  life  and  life  more  abundant. 
Bj^  this  standard  many  traditional  ideas  are  being 
discarded.  For  example,  perhaps  the  world  had  no 
beginning.  If  science  points  to  such  a  conclusion 
religion  is  not  thereby  undermined  but  only  an  old 
theory  of  creation  is  given  up.  Religion  may  well 
take  us  where  we  are  and  ask  how  we  may  become 
better.  When  this  religious  outlook  is  won  many 
solving  ideas  appear  with  it.  There  occurs  a  new 
perspective  and  a  new  horizon.  I  well  remember 
the  thrilling  experience  of  discovering  and  adopting 
certain  new  ideas  about  the  order  of  the  world. 
They  opened  fresh  vistas,  created  attractive  oppor- 
tunities and  awakened  measureless  enthusiasm. 

One  such  insight  came  in  the  study  of  the  religion 
of  Israel  when  it  became  plain  that  this  people  had 
passed   through   successive  stages   from   primitive 
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hunting  tribesmen,  through  nomadic  shepherd  life 
to  agricultural  and  city  life.  The  Bible  became  the 
luminous  record  of  the  struggles,  the  faith,  the  hero- 
ism and  the  growing  religious  idealism  incident  to 
that  process.  There  were  the  different  levels  of 
morality — an  eye  for  an  eye  at  first,  and  then  the 
cities  of  refuge  and  then  the  court  of  justice  and  the 
dawning  idea  of  a  society  to  be  motivated  by  the 
golden  rule.  Another  fruitful  thought  came  from  a 
fifteen  minute  talk  on  the  idea  that  the  world  is 
young  and  that  the  process  of  creation  is  now  going 
on.  That  brief,  quiet  talk  by  a  learned  professor 
in  a  college  chapel  furnished  all  subsequent  years 
with  fresh  interest  and  meaning.  It  prepared  a 
welcome  for  the  modern  hymn  which  begins, 

Creation's  Lord,  we  give  thee  thanks 
That  this  thy  world  is  incomplete ; 

*  *  *  *  5!=  ♦  V 

That  thou  hast  not  yet  finished  man. 
That  we  are  in  the  making  still. 

That  thought  has  been  an  inexpressible  relief 
from  old  puzzles  as  to  how  this  actual  world  of 
stress  and  pain,  of  partial  justice  and  defeated 
hopes  could  be  the  finished  work  of  a  perfect  Being. 
Many  events,  disasters  and  bereavements,  which  in 
the  old  view  had  to  be  accepted  as  the  workings  of 
an  inscrutable  Providence  may  now  be  frankly 
viewed  as  accidents  and  miscarriages  which  were 
never  deliberately  intended  or  purposely  visited 
upon  mankind.  It  is  also  possible  now  to  under- 
stand how  many  calamities  may  be  avoided  and 
eliminated. 

It  becomes  evident  that  while  existence  is  precari- 
ous it  is  not  clouded  by  angry  threats  of  suffering 
for  no  cause  or  reason.    Life  is  not  wholly  a  weary 
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pilgrimage  in  a  completely  hostile  and  hopelessly 
evil  order  of  nature.  It  has  its  measure  of  genuine 
joy,  of  fruitful  achievement,  of  realizable  ideals. 
Religion  is  justified  in  celebrating  joyously  and  con- 
fidently many  actual  events  and  many  reasonable 
hopes  here  and  now.  This  melioristic  optimism  is 
strengthened  by  the  growing  scientific  conviction 
that  human  nature  is  not  set  and  fixed  in  a  fatal- 
istically determined  pattern  or  character.  A  better 
knowledge  of  infancy,  of  the  flexibility  of  behavior 
under  nurture  and  training,  through  an  indefintely 
long  period  of  plasticity,  opens  the  way  to  promis- 
ing experiments  of  education  and  eugenics.  The 
marvelous  achievements  of  scientific  discovery,  in- 
vention and  organization  in  the  physical  realm  are 
beginning  to  be  regarded  as  significant  of  equally 
great  possibilities  in  the  psychological  and  social  life 
of  mankind. 

Such  ideas  suggest  the  increasing  power  of  the 
race  to  develop  a  greater  use  of  reasonableness,  of 
exact  and  serviceable  knowledge,  and  gradually  to 
attain  more  and  more  understanding  and  control  of 
the  means  for  securing  and  enhancing  all  the  spir- 
itual as  well  as  the  commoner  values  of  life.  It 
therefore  becomes  the  opportunity,  not  merely  the 
duty,  of  religious  people  to  use  their  intelligence  to 
the  utmost  in  the  pursuit  of  the  highest  ideals.  The 
fact  that  this  is  an  arduous  and  endless  task  does 
not  lessen  its  appeal  or  destroy  its  incentive.  From 
such  insights  and  suggestions  new  religious  out- 
looks and  new  ventures  of  rational  faith  emerge. 

How  transforming  and  solving  is  the  idea  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  now  relatively  of  little  im- 
portance; that  the  truly  modern  thinker  is  neither 
unitarian  nor  trinitarian ;  that  it  is  not  the  birth  but 
the  life  and  thought  of  Jesus  which  should  be  con- 
sidered; that  popular  amusements  may  be  used  re- 
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ligiously,  bringing  joy  and  natural  comradeship  into 
life;  that  cities  are  helpful  to  the  moral  as  well  as 
the  physical  and  intellectual  life;  that  the  mission- 
ary attitude  is  present  in  foreign  trade  and  politics 
as  well  as  in  religion  and  therefore  the  "missionary" 
is  just  as  natural  as  any  kind  of  idealistic  promoter ; 
that  it  is  easy  to  be  liberal  in  theology  and  difficult 
in  social  and  political  matters ;  that  experimentation 
often  leads  to  discovery  of  important  ways  of  mak- 
ing religion  vital  and  benign. 

The  third  characteristic  of  a  vital  church  is  its 
symbolism.  A  symbol  is  something — an  object,  a 
word,  an  act,  a  personality — which  suggests  far 
more  to  the  imagination  than  is  present  to  the 
senses.  A  cross  may  be  only  an  upright  piece  of 
wood  with  a  shorter  piece  fixed  at  right  angles  to  the 
upright  and  at  two-thirds  of  its  height.  But  as  a 
marker  for  a  soldier's  grave  or  as  a  sign  above  an 
altar  it  becomes  the  symbol  of  divine  love  poured  out 
for  the  redemption  of  broken  and  undone  humanity. 
In  a  world  of  defeat  and  loss  it  is  the  token  of  vic- 
tory and  hope.  It  signifies  that  the  love  of  God  is 
adequate  to  blot  out  the  shame  and  heal  the  wounds 
of  every  soul.  Who  does  not  need  to  be  reminded 
of  infinite  mercy  by  some  such  simple  yet  profound 
sign  of  divine  love? 

The  church  building  itself  becomes  a  quickening 
symbol  to  the  congregation  which  gathers  in  it,  es- 
pecially when  age  and  use  have  made  it  a  place  of 
rich  and  vivid  memories.  A  very  plain  chapel  which 
has  been  the  scene  of  inner  conflicts  and  of  aspiring 
faith  undergoes  a  transformation.  It  becomes  in 
truth  a  House  of  God,  and  a  very  gate  of  heaven. 
A  beautiful  and  suitable  building  stirs  and  releases 
the  imagination  with  still  greater  power  and  illumi- 
nation. It  is  inviting  and  hospitable  like  the  love 
which  created  it.    The  warmth  and  friendliness  of 
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its  aisles  and  pews  are  reassuring  and  its  arches  are 
sheltering  and  uplifting.  Its  seeming  distances, 
though  within  small  dimensions,  have  the  effect  of 
setting  the  soul  in  an  open  place  yet  surrounding  it 
with  that  mercy  which  is  "like  the  wideness  of  the 
sea." 

The  congregation  is  itself  a  symbol.  Usually,  in 
a  modern  church,  not  half  of  the  members  are  pres- 
ent at  the  regular  services.  Those  in  attendance 
represent  the  whole  group,  and  on  occasion  act  for 
them.  But  the  congregation  is  still  more  widely 
symbolic.  It  suggests  the  universal  experience  of 
humanity,  seeking  light  and  companionship  and  sal- 
vation from  its  burdens.  The  church  offers  an  ideal- 
ized fellowship,  not  only  with  those  visibly  present 
but  also  with  those  great  souls  of  the  ages  who  have 
wrought  and  conquered  and  bequeathed  their  works 
and  spirit  to  the  race.  And  at  the  center  of  that 
fellowship,  vivid  and  dominant,  is  the  sense  of  a  di- 
vine presence.  It  is  humanized  and  brought  near 
in  the  thought  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  magnified  and 
lifted  up  to  infinity  in  the  speculative  doctrines  of 
faith.  In  that  world  of  aspiration  each  human  soul 
learns  to  see  himself  in  two  widely  contrasted  re- 
lations. Now  he  is  of  earth  and  time,  set  in  the  vast 
order  of  the  universe  and  subject  to  the  decrees  of 
the  divine  will ;  again  he  is  taken  up  out  of  his  limit- 
ations and  finiteness  into  sonship  Mdth  the  eternal, 
sharing  in  the  mysteries  of  the  powers  of  life  and 
of  death.  That  dual  roll  of  man  is  cast  in  many 
dramatic  forms.  One  is  that  of  the  prodigal  son. 
Man  is  selfish,  wasteful  and  rebellious.  Bui  at  last 
he  is  spent  and  hungered.  Then  he  returns,  con- 
fesses his  folly,  is  welcomed  by  divine  love,  is  given 
the  seat  of  honor,  and  shares  in  the  feast  of  rejoic- 
ing. In  some  form  that  is  the  experience  of  all  men. 
They  fall  into  some  blighting  sin  or  error ;  they  dis- 
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cover  their  plight  through  suffering  and  make  their 
way  back,  early  or  late,  to  the  love  and  compassion 
which  restores  and  comforts  them. 

In  our  own  time  there  is  a  deep  and  widespread 
craving  for  an  enrichment  of  public  services.  In 
every  communion,  even  in  those  which  in  the  past 
have  inclined  to  confuse  all  symbols  of  beauty  with 
popery,  there  is  evidence  of  a  longing  for  something 
more  than  extemporaneous  speech  and  an  impromptu 
order  of  service.  They  are  seeking  nobler  hymns, 
they  experiment  with  the  surplice  for  the  choir,  they 
venture  upon  processionals,  they  retrieve  some  lines 
of  gothic  architecture,  they  light  a  candlestick,  they 
put  flowers  about  the  altar,  they  place  stained  glass 
windows,  they  celebrate  Christmas  and  Easter,  they 
give  pageants  and  indulge  in  festivals.  Even  the 
moving  picture  and  the  radio  have  been  consecrated 
here  and  there  to  sacred  uses. 

Religion,  in  its  free,  normal  expression,  has  al- 
ways employed  the  great  forms  of  art.  Only  in  some 
age  of  reaction  and  austerity  has  religion  been  bar- 
ren and  puritanical.  Today  it  is  recovering  the 
richness  and  beauty  of  symbolism  which  protestant- 
ism too  much  excluded.  But  that  symbolism  will 
necessarily  be  more  than  a  reproduction  of  the 
forms  of  the  past.  It  will  adopt  such  of  them  as  are 
consonant  with  the  spirit  of  a  religion  of  adventure' 
and  discovery,  but  it  will  not  hesitate  to  find  new 
rituals,  poetry,  music  and  drama  as  it  has  already 
appropriated  and  invented  new  forms  of  organiza- 
tion, new  methods  of  instruction  and  new  programs 
of  reform.  So  long  as  it  keeps  the  spirit  of  freedom 
and  spiritual  understanding  it  will  not  allow  its 
symbols  to  become  bonds  and  chains,  or  think  of  any 
of  them  as  necessary  to  salvation  or  essential  to 
Christian  character,  but  will  permit  the  widest  va- 
riation without  prejudice  or  exclusion.     When   a 
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symbol  is  mistaken  for  an  ordinance  it  loses  its 
value;  when  an  ordinance  is  viewed  as  a  symbol  its 
power  is  enhanced. 

More  and  more  the  church  service  takes  on  the 
forms  of  the  pageant  and  the  drama.  The  impor- 
tance of  organ  music  is  increased.  The  sermon 
tends  to  be  transformed  from  theological  discussion 
and  textual  exposition  into  story,  picture  and  par- 
able. The  minister  is  impelled  to  be  more  of  an  art- 
ist and  the  services  of  religion  are  made  into  cele- 
brations of  the  high  moments  of  spiritual  experi- 
ence. The  human  life  cycle  furnishes  much  of  the 
motive  and  structure  of  this  dramatic  action  and 
noble  pageantry — the  christening  of  infants,  the 
confirmation  of  children,  the  marriage  of  youth,  the 
discipline  of  maturity,  the  serenity  of  age  and  the 
remembrance  of  the  stars  above  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death.  Over  all  the  minister  of  religion 
lifts  a  hand  of  blessing  and  speaks  with  a  voice  of 
comfort  and  of  faith. 

A  vital  church  will  continue  to  seek  and  to  create 
more  expedient  and  effective  ways  of  cultivating  the 
religious  life  in  close  co-operation  with  the  enlarg- 
ing and  deepening  life  of  society.  It  will  endeavor 
to  keep  its  members  alert,  dynamic  centers  of  ideal- 
ism and  good  will;  it  will  encourage  them  to  think 
and  to  attain  all  possible  knowledge ;  and  it  will  en- 
list them  in  the  production  and  use  of  diverse  forms 
of  art  by  which  the  heart  and  will  may  be  pro- 
foundly moved  to  feel  and  act  in  harmony  with  the 
finest  possible  visions  of  human  well  being  and  des- 
tiny. 
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The  Fundamentals  of  the 
Christian  Religion 

By  William  Mathews,  Bloomington,  Indiana 

Not  a  great  while  ago  I  heard  a  man  give  the  fun- 
damentals of  Christianity.  This  man  was  worth 
about  a  million  dollars.  He,  together  with  some 
others  who  count  their  wealth  in  like  figures,  was 
making  a  gift  in  money  to  a  college.  He  said  that 
this  college  was  going  to  be  a  modern  college ;  it  was 
going  to  teach  modern  learning.  And,  he  continued, 
it  is  going  to  be  fundamental;  it  would  teach  the 
fundamentals  of  Christianity.  My  ears  were  now 
alert,  for  he  announced  next  that  he  would  tell  what 
the  fundamentals  were.  He  was  a  man  of  over 
three  score  years  and  ten.  I  wanted  his  mature 
judgment,  for  I  also,  claim  to  be  a  fundamentalist. 

These  were  the  fundamentals  which  he  named, 
(1)  the  deity  of  Jesus,  (2)  the  Scriptures  as  the  in- 
fallably  inspired  word  of  God,  (3)  the  bodily  resur- 
rection of  Jesus.  He  might  have  named  the  other 
two  also :  the  blood  atonement,  and  the  second  com- 
ing of  Christ.  These,  according  to  the  judgment  of 
our  mature  speaker,  were  the  fundamentals  of  the 
Christian  religion.  I  was  disappointed,  for  I  wanted 
him  to  go  on.  To  me  there  was  something  vitally 
lacking  in  his  fundamentals.  Surely,  he  could  not 
stop  with  these  three,  or  even  the  other  two,  and  lay 
claim  to  be  a  fundamentalist  in  Jesus'  religion. 

According,  then,  to  our  gray-headed  brother, 
these  were  the  things  which  Jesus  had  lived  to  es- 
tablish, and  for  which  He  had  died.  But  this  trinity 
of  fundamentals  seems  to  lack  that  something  which 
characterized  the  teaching  and  the  life  of  Jesus 
most.  These  were  not  the  things  emphasized  by 
Jesus  as  fundamental. 
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True  our  New  Testament  narrates  the  story  of  a 
virgin  birth,  but  Jesus,  so  far  as  we  know,  never 
mentioned  it.  To  Him  it  was  perhaps  not  a  funda- 
mental concern.  The  thing  that  this  behef  imphes 
was  the  thing  which  concerned  Jesus.  God  was  His 
heavenly  Father.  God  dwelt  in  Him,  for  God  is  a 
Spirit.  Of  God's  indwelling  He  was  certain.  Of 
course,  this  is  one  of  the  very  important  beliefs 
which  Christianity  teaches,  namely,  that  God  dwells 
in  human  life.  Jesus'  life  was  the  highest  expres- 
sion of  how  this  is  possible.  God  was  His  heavenly 
Father.  Thus  He  thought  of  God,  and  thus  He  spoke 
of  Him.  God  was  His  spiritual  Father.  No  phys- 
ical birth  is  necessary  for  this. 

The  disciples  of  Jesus  recognized  that  Jesus  was 
motivated  by  God's  spirit,  that  He  shared  His  char- 
acter, and  that  He  possessed  His  compassion  for 
men.  This  is  the  most  vital  relationship  of  Jesus 
with  God.  God  dwelt  in  Jesus.  In  this  is  a  great 
hope  for  all  mankind.  You  recall  how  Jesus  prayed 
for  His  disciples  and  for  all  who  believed  through 
them  (that  includes  us)  "that  they  may  all  be  one; 
as  Thou,  Father  art  in  me,  and  I  in  Thee,  that  they 
also  may  be  as  one  in  me."  Thus,  God's  indwelling 
spirit  may  be  in  us  as  it  is  found  in  Jesus.  There  is 
no  virgin  birth  necessary  for  this.  We  all  like  to 
believe  that  our  birth,  whether  spiritual  or  physical, 
was  the  expression  of  that  highest  and  most  lofty 
virtue  of  life — love. 

Regarding  the  second,  we  may  say  that  we  believe 
the  Bible  is  God  speaking  through  the  men  of  the 
past.  These  great  writers  of  our  Bible  interpreted 
God's  will  as  seen  through  the  great  experiences  of 
life.  Jesus  treated  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  with  the 
most  profound  respect.  To  them  He  often  made 
His  ultimate  appeal  for  authority.  No  one  ever 
treated  them  with  more  reverence;  nevertheless  he 
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asserted  His  right  to  explain  the  spirit  of  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  He  distinguished,  and  taught  His  disciples  to 
distinguish,  between  the  letter  and  the  spirit.  And 
furthermore  He  surged  far  beyond  the  sophisticated 
exegesis  of  His  day  where  men  had  fettered  them- 
selves by  literalism,  and  were  unable  to  gain  free- 
dom of  the  truth.    Let  us  dare  to  follow  Jesus. 

Of  the  bodily  resurrection,  what  shall  I  say? 
Beyond  question  our  New  Testament  reflects  the 
Hebrew  beliefs  which  were  current  in  the  time  in 
which  the  Bible  was  written.  The  Hebrew  thought 
of  a  bodily  resurrection  is  reflected  in  many  pass- 
ages. However,  another  strain  is  seen  running 
through  the  New  Testament,  namely,  the  spiritual 
resurrection.  In  our  m.odern  world  we  are  more  at 
home  in  this  kind  of  thinking.  In  the  light  of  pres- 
ent knowledge  of  the  facts,  it  seems  more  reasonable 
to  us  to  hold  that  "flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  God";  that  "this  corruptible  must  put 
on  incorruption  and  this  mortal  must  put  on  immor- 
tality; that  the  physical  body  is  buried  a  natural 
body,  it  is  raised  a  spiritual  body,"  and  that  "we 
have  a  house  not  built  with  hands  eternal  in  the 
heavens." 

If  these  beliefs  are  absolutely  essential  to  your 
belief  and  faith  in  Jesus'  religion,  I  would  not  for  a 
moment  take  them  from  you.  What  I  am  trying  to 
say  here  is  this :  to  many  of  us  they  have  ceased  to 
be  fundamental,  and  I  shall  try,  in  a  few  words,  to 
show  you  why.  Furthermore,  I  shall  try  to  show 
you  that,  with  a  belief  in  other  fundamentals,  our 
faith  is  an  ever  expanding,  ever  increasing,  ever 
deepening  hope  and  confidence  in  God  and  men. 

My  plea  is  for  a  change  of  emphasis.  The  church 
in  the  past  has  placed  its  first  emphasis  on  theology 
and  doctrine.  Now,  it  must  give  its  emphasis  to  life. 
Theology  must  become  secondary.    I  am  aware  that 
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theology  is  considered  by  many  as  the  queen  of  the 
sciences,  and  I  would  not  dethrone  her;  but  the 
church  in  building  her  doctrines  and  defending 
them  has  often  lost  sight  of  the  very  facts  for  which 
those  doctrines  were  formed. 

With  the  formation  of  creeds  and  doctrines  the 
church  has  placed  herself  on  the  defensive,  for  doc- 
trines once  set  up  must  be  defended.  The  future  of 
the  church  will  never  realize  its  fullest  possibilities 
until  the  church  leaves  the  defensive  and  assumes 
the  offensive.  To  carry  on  this  offensive  effectively 
one  great  change  is  needed.  Christianity  of  the  past 
has  been  a  religion  about  Jesus ;  the  Christianity  of 
the  future  must  be  the  religion  of  Jesus.  Christian 
civilization  can  go  only  so  far  on  a  religion  about 
Jesus,  but  unlimited  progress  is  possible  with  the 
religion  of  Jesus.  We  have  reached  the  extent  of 
our  progress  on  the  old  emphasis.  The  "trinity  of 
fundamentals,"  or  the  "quintette,"  is  not  sufficient 
to  grapple  with  the  problems  in  an  ever  increasing 
and  complex  social  order  in  which  we  find  ourselves. 
Our  complex  social  order  must  be  permeated  by  the 
fundamentals  of  Jesus'  religion. 

Several  of  our  modem  prophets  have  already 
pointed  out  to  us  that  our  present  day  Christianity 
has  gone  far  from  the  ideal  of  Jesus.  Jesus  in  the 
midst  of  our  church  life,  beholding  Christianity  to- 
day with  its  forms  and  frills  and  fundam.entals, 
must  be  moved  to  say,  "If  this  is  Christianity,  then 
I  am  not  a  Christian."  Let  us  get  the  mind  of 
Christ.  Let  us  try  to  gain  His  perspective  and  to 
endeavor  to  see  life  as  He  sees  it.  Then,  and  then 
only,  can  we  produce  His  spirit  and  His  deeds  in 
life. 

What,  then,  is  fundamental  in  Jesus'  religion? 
Life  is  fundamental.  Love,  and  the  kind  of  living 
that  goes  with  it,  is  the  most  fundamental  charac- 
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teristic  of  the  gospel  according  to  Jesus.  All  else 
sinks  into  the  secondary.  Life,  characterized  by 
love  and  other  high  spiritual  values,  is  primary. 

The  end  of  life  is  the  spiritual  life,  the  eternal 
life — life,  beautiful,  meaningful,  abundant  and  ever- 
lasting. Christianity  or  better  let  us  say,  Jesus' 
way  of  life  is  a  means  to  this  end.  Love  and  the 
other  high  and  noble  spiritual  qualities  of  life  in- 
evitably lead  to  the  desired  end. 

On  the  occasion  when  Jesus  was  confronted  by  the 
rich  young  man  with  the  question:  "Good  Master, 
what  must  I  do  to  inherit  eternal  life?"  He  recalled 
to  this  young  man's  inquiring  mind  the  command- 
ments having  to  do  with  human  relationships ;  and, 
then,  he  summed  the  matter  up  by  putting  the  young 
man  to  the  test  of  wheher  he  was  willing  to  undergo 
heroic  sacrifice  for  others  and  to  place  the  treasures 
in  heaven  first. 

A  lawyer  once  tested  Jesus  by  asking  him  the 
same  question  concerning  eternal  life.  And  Jesus 
said  to  him,  "What  is  written  in  the  law?  What  do 
you  read  there?"  And  he  answered,  "Thou  shalt 
love  the  Lord  Thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  with  all 
thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  strength,  and  with  all  thy 
mind;  and  thy  neighbor  as  yourself,"  and  he  said  to 
him,  "You  have  answered  right.  Do  this  and  you 
will  live."  When  Jesus  was  asked  "Which  is  the 
greatest  commandment  of  the  Law?"  He  replied 
with  practically  the  same  words,  and  added  that  on 
these  hang  the  whole  law.  Love  of  God  and  love 
of  neighbor,  to  Jesus  these  are  fundamental. 

Nicodemus  came  to  Jesus  apparently  with  this 
same  fundamental  question  about  eternal  life.  Jesus 
explains,  that  a  change  of  emphasis  is  needed.  It 
requires  a  spiritual  regeneration,  in  fact,  a  new  birth, 
for  "that  which  is  born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh  and  that 
which  is  born  of  the  spirit,  is  spirit."     He  comes 
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again  to  the  fundamental  of  love  as  a  means  to  life: 
"For  God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only 
begotten  son,  that  whosoever  believeth  on  him 
should  not  perish,  but  have  eternal  life." 

On  the  last  night  when  Jesus  was  with  his  disciples 
he  came  again  to  his  great  key  note  of  love.  He 
realized  the  end  was  near.  He  must  face  rejection. 
The  shadow  of  the  cross  was  before  him.  In  that 
memorable  heart  to  heart  talk  with  his  little  band 
of  disciples  he  said,  "A  new  commandment  I  give 
unto  you,  that  ye  love  one  another;  even  as  I  have 
loved  you,  that  ye  also  love  one  another.  By  this 
shall  men  know  that  you  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  have 
loved  one  another." 

It  was  not  by  belief  in  a  virgin  birth,  nor  the  ver- 
bal inspiration  of  the  scriptures,  nor  the  bodilj'  res- 
urrections, nor  the  blood  atonement,  nor  the  second 
coming  of  Christ  by  which  men  were  to  know  that 
they  were  his  disciples;  but  by  love  one  for  the 
other.  He  did  not  lay  down  baptism  as  the  test 
of  discipleship.  Neither  did  he  say  that  the  partak- 
ing of  the  emblems  in  bread  and  wine  were  the  test. 
I  do  not  for  a  moment  wish  to  discredit  the  worth 
of  the  sacraments,  nor  the  great  symbolism  in  them. 
These  and  others  give  us  a  great  lesson.  My  point, 
however,  is  this :  love  is  the  supreme  test  of  disciple- 
ship. And  in  the  religion  of  Jesus  love  and  the  other 
spiritual  virtues  are  fundamental  to  life. 

How  futile  the  fundamentals  of  some  groups  are 
compared  to  the  fundamentals  of  Jesus'  way.  If  it 
were  not  so  tragic,  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  see  the 
way  some  of  our  church  assemblies  are  carried  on. 
It  is  a  cruel  joke.  So  much  of  their  time  is  spent 
over  hair  splitting  and  worn  out  dogmas,  doctrines 
and  practices,  but  so  little  time  is  given  to  the  an- 
guish of  life. 
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Before  there  will  be  a  change  of  emphasis  suffi- 
cient to  produce  telling  results,  church  leaders  will 
have  to  change.  The  leaders  must  see  and  under- 
stand and  interpret  life's  fundamentals.  In  the 
church  all  too  often  have  we  been  placing  the  sec- 
ondary matters  foremost  as  if  they  were  primary. 
Some  would-be  church  leaders  have  distorted  the 
views  and  perverted  the  vision  in  our  churches.  We 
have  submitted  to  the  shameful  controversy  of  so- 
called  fundamentalists  too  long.  The  preachers  of 
America  must  dare  to  emphasize  the  fundamentals 
of  Jesus.  If  every  preacher  in  America  were  to 
preach  the  fundamentals  of  religion  as  he  believes 
them,  we  would  have  a  transformed  church  and,  with 
a  transformed  church,  a  transformed  world.  Let 
us  get  down  to  the  fundamentals  of  living  in  the 
church,  and  place  these  before  form. 

Do  you  realize  that  while  the  church  is  standing 
by  squabbling  about  form,  a  floundering  world  is 
going  down  ?  Away  Avith  your  doctrines  of  by  gone 
days,  relegate  them  to  the  past  where  they  belong: 
The  evangel  of  the  new  day  is  concerned  with  life's 
fundamentals,  the  greatest  of  which  is  Love. 


COMRADE'S  HYMN 


Tune:  Tannenbaum 
O  God,  we  praise  Thy  holy  name, 

God  of  love,  0  God  of  love. 
Our  gratitude  we  here  proclaim. 

Hand  in  hand,  and  heart  to  heart. 
For  every  gift,  for  every  friend ; 
For  fellowships  that  never  end ; 
Our  hearts  their  song  will  ever  blend ; 

God  of  love,  0  God  of  love. 

— E.  S.  A. 
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Religious  Experience  Versus 
Syllogisms 

By  Orvis  F.  Jordan 

As  I  look  over  my  library,  it  seems  to  me  I  see  a 
complete  change  in  method  in  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. Here  is  a  shelf  of  books  written  by  the 
"fathers"  of  the  religious  movement.  In  these 
books  one  finds  the  deductive  logic.  Major  premise, 
minor  premise  and  conclusion  fill  page  after  page. 
The  newer  books  are  built  on  the  inductive  logic. 
Here  is  Hocking  with  his  "Meaning  of  God  in  Human 
Experience"  and  Glover  with  his  "Jesus  in  the  Ex- 
perience of  Men."  The  difference  is  noteworthy. 
One  may  see  this  difference  reflected  in  the  attitudes 
of  the  older  and  the  younger  Christians  in  the 
church. 

The  other  day  a  member  of  the  Seventh  Day 
Baptist  church  presented  himself  before  my  elders 
for  reception  into  the  church.  He  volunteered  a 
statement  of  his  change  in  religious  position.  Once 
he  had  been  concerned  with  the  argument  from  a 
scripture  text,  "Remember  the  sabbath  day  to  keep 
it  holy."  He  still  does  not  see  how  to  escape  the 
logic  of  that  position.  But  he  is  willing  to  belong  to 
a  community  church  and  to  mix  up  with  various 
kinds  of  Christian  people  because,  as  he  says,  "I 
cannot  see  that  the  people  who  rest  on  Saturday  are 
any  better  Christians  than  those  who  rest  on  Sun- 
day." Without  knowing  just  what  has  happened  in 
his  thinking,  he  has  gone  over  from  syllogism  to 
Christian  experience. 

Or  here  is  an  Episcopal  minister  attending  a  con- 
ference on  social  methods  in  the  churches.  The 
theory  of  his  denomination  is  that  some  particular 
grace  flows  through  the  bishop's  hands  at  ordination 
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that  does  not  fall  upon  ordinary  ministers.  The 
bishop  confers  a  "validity"  to  an  Episcopal  minister 
that  no  free-church  minister  ever  receives.  The  old- 
time  logic  proved  it  to  be  true.  But  common  sense 
and  social  contacts  prove  it  to  be  false.  Episcopal 
ministers  are  not  better  preachers  nor  better  pastors 
than  other  men. 

Here  is  a  young  Dunkard  minister  who  now 
preaches  to  a  union  church.  He  confided  to  me  the 
other  day  how  he  wrestled  with  himself  to  come 
to  the  position  he  now  holds.  His  Bible  has  a  clear 
command  on  feet-washing  that  is  obeyed  by  only  a 
small  section  of  the  Christian  world.  All  but  Dun- 
kards  are  either  ignorant  or  rebellious  against  divine 
authority,  Dunkard  logic  says.  But  contacts  with 
Christian  people  give  both  of  these  statements  the 
lie.  His  neighbors  are  equally  well  educated,  or  bet- 
ter, and  they  are  equally  pious.  Something  must 
have  been  wrong  with  either  major  or  minor 
premise. 

A  Catholic  family  united  with  my  church  the  other 
day.  They  have  been  brought  up  on  a  strict  inter- 
pretation of  a  scripture  text,  "This  is  my  body." 
For  years  they  were  fed  the  actual  body  and  blood 
of  Jesus  Christ  to  give  them  spiritual  power.  Logic 
says  it  ought  to  work  infallibly.  But  Christian  ex- 
perience says  they  have  been  starving  on  the  actual 
body  and  blood  in  a  wafer.  They  have  come  to  seek 
the  spiritual  Christ  that  may  be  apprehended  only 
through  religious  experience.  This  family  does  not 
know  what  is  wrong  with  the  syllogism,  but  they 
do  know  there  is  something  wrong  with  them. 

And  now  comes  an  old-time  Disciple.  He  was 
taught  that  there  were  three  steps  into  the  kingdom 
of  God,  faith,  repentance  and  baptism.  The  Scrip- 
tures recognize  only  one  baptism.  Hence,  logic  com- 
pels him  to  say.  Those  not  immersed  are  not  Chris- 
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tians.  But  his  church  never  could  quite  follow  this 
logic.  Unimmersed  people  shared  the  communion. 
They  had  no  more  right  than  Buddhists,  according 
to  deductive  logic.  Methodist  ministers  preached 
from  the  pulpit,  though  logic  pronounces  them 
pagans.  This  Disciple  does  not  yet  know  what  is 
wrong  with  his  syllogism.  But  he  refuses  a  point  of 
view  that  is  totally  at  variance  with  the  way  he  has 
to  live.  His  heart  tells  him  the  people  of  these  other 
denominations  are  Christians.  At  last  he  follows 
his  heart  rather  than  a  head  that  has  somehow  not 
functioned  well. 

Jesus  said,  "The  sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and 
not  man  for  the  sabbath."  Would  he  not  say  the 
same  of  ordination,  the  Lord's  Supper,  feet-washing, 
baptism  and  all  other  institutions  of  religion?  The 
service  that  these  render  humanity  is  the  test  of 
their  value. 

And  meanwhile  what  is  wrong  with  all  this  deduc- 
tive logic?  For  the  most  part  it  is  an  uncriticized 
major  premise.  An  infallible  church  or  an  infallible 
Bible  is  postulated.  The  dogmatist  refuses  to  ex- 
amine his  major  premise.  He  calls  you  an  infidel  if 
you  try  to  examine  it.  Grant  Calvin  his  divine  sov- 
ereignty without  criticism  and  you  have  Calvinism, 
the  most  logical  of  all  theologies.  Grant  verbal  in- 
spiration to  most  of  the  Protestant  sects,  and  confine 
your  attention  to  a  single  text  and  you  get  their 
system. 

Each  of  them  wants  his  own  text  taken  literally 
and  the  texts  of  other  sects  taken  allegorically.  The 
Catholic  shouts,  "This  is  my  body."  The  Dunkard 
says,  "Ye  also  ought  to  wash  one  another's  feet." 
The  Seventh  Day  Baptist  insists,  "Remember  the 
Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy."  The  Disciple  protests, 
"Repent  and  be  baptized  every  one  of  you." 
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But  Christan  experience  gavels  down  the  shouting 
sectarians.  "It  is  the  spirit  that  quickeneth."  A 
man's  religion  must  be  within.  This  does  not  rule 
out  days  and  ceremonies  and  governments.  Perhaps 
each  sect  may  one  day  develop  a  new  apologetic  for 
its  practice.  If  the  universal  church  adopts  feet- 
washing,  it  will  not  be  because  of  deductive  logic,  nor 
because  of  a  proof  text,  but  because  something  hap- 
pens from  this  religious  ceremony  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  do  without. 


A  QUOTATION 


If  the  good  were  as  wise  as  the  clever, 

Or  the  clever  as  kind  as  the  good. 
The  world  would  be  very  much  better 

Than  ever  we  dreamed  that  it  could. 
But,  alas!  it  is  seldom  or  never 

The  two  hit  it  off  as  they  should, 
As  the  good  are  so  harsh  to  the  clever 

And  the  clever  so  rude  to  the  good. 


There  is  no  reason  for  hard  words  or  hard 
thoughts  on  either  side.  There  are  some,  it  seems, 
who  have  really  persuaded  themselves  that  there  is 
a  conspiracy  of  traitors  who  wish  to  break  up  the 
Christian  faith  by  betraying  the  fortress  from  with- 
in. What  possible  motive  could  there  be  for  such  a 
plot  ?  Ambition  and  self-seeking  would  never  prompt 
a  man  to  be  a  liberal  theologian.  There  are  no 
doubt  some  students  who  forget  the  deep  and  vital 
interests  which  are  intertwined  with  the  historical 
and  scientific  problems  which  they  discuss ;  but  even 
they  should  be  acquitted  of  any  sinister  intention. 

— Dean  Inge. 
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THE  COLUMBUS  CONFERENCE 

One  outcome  of  the  Oklahoma  City  Convention 
last  October  was  the  awakening  of  many  persons  to 
a  vivid  realization  of  the  dangers  of  extreme  con- 
servatism toward  which  that  convention  tended.  If 
these  resolutions  against  the  employment  of  mis- 
sionaries who  hold  to  certain  practices  and  beliefs 
are  enforced  then  they  will  be  followed  by  others 
until  the  Disciples  who  have  boasted  for  a  century 
that  they  had  no  creed  or  ecclesiastical  dictation 
will  become  creed-bound  and  fettered  just  when 
their  neighbors  are  becoming  free.  Can  a  more  ig- 
noble fate  be  imagined  for  a  people  who  were  once 
in  advance  of  most  protestant  communions,  at  least 
in  theory?  Our  fathers  set  out  to  trust  to  the  guid- 
ance of  the  Bible  and  to  the  spirit  of  Christ  without 
the  intervention  of  human  authority  or  mandatory 
doctrines.  Now  some  of  the  very  men  who  were 
valiant  champions  of  that  creedless,  free  faith,  come 
bent  with  years,  leaning  upon  their  staffs,  to  plead 
for  its  surrender  by  the  enactment  of  these  amazing 
resolutions. 

The  one  really  heartening  public  manifestation  of 
the  larger  and  freer  spirit  of  the  Disciples  was  the 
conference  held  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  on  the  eighth  of 
last  December.  There  were  laymen  of  the  character 
and  influence  of  Mr.  E.  M.  Bowman,  of  New  York 
City  who  presided;  and  pastors  like  Drs.  Ainslie, 
Idieman  and  Ewers ;  and  college  men  such  as  Profes- 
sors Lumley,  Gabbert  and  Willett.  It  was  evident 
that  this  body  of  men  and  women  were  not  satis- 
fied with  the  action  of  the  convention  and  that  they 
felt  it  their  duty  to  make  protest  against  it.  They 
were  not  thinking  of  the  mere  formulation  of  dis- 
senting resolutions,  but  rather  of  a  far  reaching 
and  long  continuing  plan  of  education  for  the 
churches.     The  most  important  action  of  the  con- 
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ference  was  the  decision  to  inaugurate  a  project  for 
more  adequate  insistence  upon  the  necessity  of 
adapting  the  training  of  ministers  and  members  of 
churches  to  cope  with  the  crucial  j^oblems  which 
confront  the  churches  today. 

It  is  significant  that  the  initiative  in  calling  and 
in  conducting  this  conference  was  taken  by  laymen. 
Business  and  professional  men  in  the  churches  have 
a  great  advantage  in  the  advocacy  of  the  larger 
view  and  the  forward  step.  They  are  independent 
of  the  control  of  official  boards  and  national  secre- 
taries. Among  the  Disciples  they  are  as  important 
as  ordained  ministers,  for  we  do  not  recognize  the 
"clergy."  The  escape  from  the  evils  and  from  the 
threat  of  an  ecclesiasticism  is  always  by  way  of  an 
intelligent  and  aroused  lay  membership.  Again  and 
again  in  the  history  of  the  church  the  bondage  and 
burden  of  old  forms  have  been  thrown  off  through 
the  efforts  of  the  unofficial  classes. 

Today  the  ministry  is  too  maich  awed  and  fet- 
tered by  the  conservative  pews.  The  Disciples  are 
not  at  the  present  time  able  to  utilize  their  most 
capable  and  most  adequately  trained  young  minis- 
ters because  the  churches  will  not  give  them  the 
freedom  and  cooperation  which  competent,  robust 
men  deserve.  This  condition  can  be  remedied  only 
by  bringing  forward  the  educated  business  and  pro- 
fessional men  in  the  churches  to  support  a  more 
virile  and  vital  religious  life  and  to  uphold  the  ideals 
and  practices  which  are  effective  in  church  work  to- 
day. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  people  who  gathered 
in  this  Columbus  Conference  to  dictate  a  liberal 
policy  over  against  the  dictation  by  the  convention 
of  a  conservative  policy.  It  is  rather  its  mission  to 
recall  us  to  the  open  mind  and  the  daring  adventure 
of  our  fathers  who  trusted  to  a  creedless  church  led 
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by  the  spirit  of  Christ.  They  did  not  work  by  prece- 
dent or  merely  by  texts  of  scripture.  When  there 
was  missionary  work  to  be  done  they  organized  a 
society  to  do  it;  when  they  felt  the  need  of  better 
music  they  introduced  organs;  when  there  was  a 
recognition  of  the  need  for  better  educated  minis- 
ters they  founded  colleges  to  train  them. 

It  is  not  likely  that  this  Conference  will  eventuate 
in  launching  another  elaborate  piece  of  machinery. 
The  need  is  not  for  another  organization  to  "join." 
It  is  rather  for  the  formulation  of  attitudes  of  in- 
quiry and  experimentation  and  of  faith  in  conse- 
crated common  sense.  This  may  perhaps  best  be  at- 
tained by  conferences  in  small,  face-to-face  groups 
of  church  members  with  leaders  like  Mr.  Bowman 
and  Mr.  Doan  and  Mrs.  Harrison.  It  may  also  be 
accomplished  by  the  distribution  of  pamphlets  and 
books.  Undoubtedly  the  least  expensive  and  the 
most  far  reaching  means  of  arousing  thought  and 
fellowship  in  a  cause  is  the  printed  page.  The  sub- 
scribers to  the  religious  periodicals  at  the  present 
time  represent  sufficiently  the  alignment  of  the 
supporters  of  the  views  of  those  publications.  Prob- 
ably in  the  long  run  the  readers  of  the  literature 
which  is  created  as  one  result  of  the  Columbus  Con- 
ference will  measure  the  significance  of  that  day's 
work. 

Therefore  it  becomes  important  that  all  lovers  of 
the  light,  all  believers  in  "the  faith  of  our  fathers," 
all  watchers  for  the  dawn  of  the  day  of  larger 
achievement  should  take  account  of  the  messages 
which  these  new  leaders  send  forth  to  the  men  and 
the  women  in  the  pews. 

E.  S.  Ames. 
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Progress 


The  book,  "Progress,"  published  to  celebrate  the 
twentieth  anniversary  of  the  organization  of  the 
Campbell  Institute  contains  interesting  reading.  The 
Scroll  has  purchased  the  entire  stock  of  this  work 
to  distribute  among  the  newer  members  and  sub- 
scribers. A  copy  will  be  sent  to  each  new  member 
when  he  pays  his  dues.  Note  the  authors  and  titles 
of  chapters. 

Introduction.    Herbert  L.  Willett. 
History  of  the  Campbell  Institute.    E.  S.  Ames. 
Questions  and  Answers.    Ellsworth  Faris. 
The  Disciples  of  Christ.    The  Editors. 
Impressions  of  Twenty  Years.    E.  L.  Powell. 
The  Idea  of  Doctrinal  Progress.    C.  M.  Sharpe. 
Newer  Phases  of  Christian  Union.  J.  M.  Philputt. 
Tendencies  in  City  Religion.    O.  F.  Jordan. 
The  Church  and  Her  Allies.    A.  B.  Philputt. 
Social  Solicitude  and  Political  Reform.  P.  J.  Rice. 
The  Social  Task  of  the  Church.     H.  D.  C.  Mac- 
lachlan. 

Mysticism  and  Knowledge  of  God.  Herbert 
Martin. 

Roman  Catholic  Modernism.  Errett  Gates. 

Progressive  Protestantism.    Burris  Jenkins. 

Two  Decades  of  Missionary  History.  F.  E.  Lum- 
ley. 

Preaching  During  Twenty  Years.  J.  R.  Ewers. 

The  Religious  Value  of  Science.    Arthur  Holmes. 

Recent  Tendencies  in  Philosophy.    W.  A.  Parker. 

Religious  Values  of  the  Fine  Arts.  W.  D.  Mac 
Clintock. 

Poem.    The  Proud  Farmer.  Vachel  Lindsay. 
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Notes 

Karl  Borders  is  with  the  Russian  Reconstruction 
Farms  in  the  Volga  river  valley  near  Prikumsk. 
Writing  in  November  he  tells  a  very  interesting 
story  of  this  great  experiment.  He  says :  "My  real 
and  only  job  these  days  is  superintending  the  car- 
penter shop,  which  means  for  the  most  part  plead- 
ing with  the  Russian  carpenters  to  leave  off  the 
pretties  and  use  nails  instead  of  mortising.  An  in- 
teresting thing  happened  today  in  the  letting  of  a 
contract  for  laying  a  floor  in  our  school  room.  We 
have  a  very  good  small  planing  mill.  But  to  my  sur- 
prise, I  learned  that  those  working  at  the  job  were 
laboriously  doing  the  work  by  hand.  I  enquired  the 
reason  and  found  that  they  had  insisted  that  the 
mill  would  deprive  them  of  the  work  and  would 
make  no  consideration  for  the  planing  in  their  con- 
tract." 

Clarence  H.  Hamilton  writes  from  the  University 
of  Nanking,  China:  "We  await  the  coming  of  the 
commission  appointed  to  study  into  conditions  on 
the  various  fields.  They  will  doubtless  bring  us  the 
attitude  of  the  Executive  Committee  which  will  be 
the  reagent  to  precipitate  the  attitude  of  the  mission- 
aries. Just  now  the  missionaries  seem  to  be  push- 
ing on  their  work,  awaiting  further  light  before  de- 
termining whether  the  situation  calls  for  their  re- 
tirement from  the  field." 

The  fact  that  we  sent  out  an  article  by  Professor 
Ralph  W.  Nelson  with  the  last  Scroll  does  not  mean 
that  we  endorse  the  views  he  sets  forth.  But  we  are 
interested  to  ecourage  all  Institute  men  to  express 
themselves  in  print  when  they  have  made  painstak- 
ing study  of  their  subject. 

The  members  of  the  Institute  who  are  in  arrears 
should  send  in  their  three  iron  men.  It  would  not 
hurt  us  if  you  sent  some  extras  for  we  are  in  need. 
In  fact  we  have  had  to  advance  money  to  pay  the 
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printer.  It  costs  more  money  to  send  you  special 
statements  and  we  are  getting  nervous  about  tak- 
ing any  more  risks.  It  would  help  some  if  those 
who  do  not  pay  would  write  and  say  that  they  do 
not  care  to  receive  the  Scroll  any  longer.  At  the 
next  annual  meeting  we  may  ask  to  have  a  commit- 
tee appointed  to  investigate  the  financial  standing 
of  members  who  are  in  debt  to  Mr.  L.  L.  Leftwich, 
5815  Drexel  Ave.,  the  treasurer. 

All  who  are  in  sympathy  with  the  spirit  and  pur- 
poses of  the  Columbus  Conference  should  write  to 
Mr.  E.  M.  Bowman,  One  West  Sixty-seventh  St., 
New  York,  and  say  so.  He  is  chairman  of  the  con- 
tinuation committee.  One  suggestion  now  under 
consideration  is  to  form  a  committee  of  a  thousand 
to  uphold  the  open  mind  and  the  tolerant  spirit 
among  our  churches.  It  begins  to  look  as  if  we 
might  be  at  the  beginning  of  a  mighty  movement 
to  recall  the  Disciples  of  Christ  to  their  original  de- 
votion to  Christian  Union,  and  also  to  a  more  ade- 
quate part  in  dealing  with  the  great  questions  of 
the  day. 

We  hear  that  Mr.  W.  B.  Taylor,  formerly  of 
Bethany  College,  is  now  the  pastor  of  an  interesting 
type  of  church  at  Beach  Bottom.  Will  some  one  of 
our  readers,  who  is  conversant  with  the  facts,  write 
us  a  little  report  on  that  experiment? 

What  is  this,  also,  that  we  hear  about  the  Student 
Church  in  Columbia,  Mo.,  which  meets  in  the  Chris- 
tian Church  building  Sunday  evenings  but  does  not 
adhere  to  closed  membership  ?  Please  page  Mr.  Hau- 
shalter ! 

Mr.  C.  H.  Winders  in  Indianapolis  and  his  church 
have  adopted  "open-membership"  and  report  rapid 
progress  in  building  up  the  membership. 

Another  item  of  news  is  that  the  East  Orange, 
New  Jersey  Church,  practices  the  reception  of  the 
unimmersed  and  pays  their  pastor  $6,000  a  year. 
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THE   CAMPBELL   INSTITUTE 

The  Campbell  Institute  was  organized  October 
19,  1896,  during  the  sessions  of  the  National  Con- 
vention of  the  Disciples  of  Christ  at  Springfield, 
Illinois. 

It  is  not  a  "secret  society,"  nor  an  "esoteric  co- 
terie." The  Institute  has  never  promulgated  any 
program  of  a  political  or  managerial  nature.  It  does 
not  advocate  any  fads  or  sensational  theories.  It 
does  not  seek  to  promote  "open-membership,"  "high- 
er criticism,"  "evolution,"  "rationalism,"  or  any 
special  "views."  The  two  interests  which  it  culti- 
vates are  fellowship  and  scholarship.  The  object  of 
the  organization  is  precisely  what  the  first  draft  of 
the  constitution  stated  it  to  be  in  the  following 
words : 

"The  purpose  of  this  organization  shall  be :  (1)  To 
encourage  and  keep  alive  a  scholarly  spirit  and  to 
enable  its  members  to  help  each  other  to  a  riper 
scholarship  by  the  free  discussion  of  vital  problems. 
(2)  To  promote  quiet  self-culture  and  the  develop- 
ment of  a  higher  spirituality  among  the  members 
and  among  the  churches  with  which  they  shall  come 
in  contact.  (3)  To  encourage  positive  productive 
work  with  a  view  to  making  contributions  of  per- 
manent value  to  the  literature  and  thought  of  the 
Disciples  of  Christ." 

The  membership  is  open  to  any  man  who  is  a  col- 
lege graduate.  All  members  pay  an  annual  fee  of 
three  dollars  which  includes  the  year's  subscription 
to  the  Scroll. 

Anyone  desiring  to  become  a  member  should  fill 
out  and  return  this  form  with  three  dollars : 

Name 

Address    

College  Degree Year 
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The  Far  Horizon* 

By  Edward  Scribner  Ames 

Some  years  ago  I  was  presented  with  a  book 
whose  title  was,  "The  Far  Horizon."  It  was  given 
to  me  after  the  death  of  a  good  friend.  Her  daugh- 
ter came  one  day  bringing  the  book  in  fulfillment 
of  her  mother's  request.  She  said  her  mother  had 
read  it  many  times  during  her  long  and  painful 
illness  and  had  found  great  comfort  in  it.  My  own 
reading  of  the  book  was  attended  by  a  double  in- 
terest, that  of  the  unfolding  of  the  story  and  that 
of  trying  to  understand  why  it  had  been  such  a 
great  help  and  comfort  to  my  friend. 

She  had  been  a  woman  of  an  active,  happy  life, 
devoted  to  her  husband  and  daughter  at  home  and 
to  a  considerable  circle  of  friends.  She  was  of  a 
buoyant  nature,  loved  the  out-of-doors,  enjoyed  the 
game  of  golf,  and  occasionally  took  a  hunting  trip 
into  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  was  a  memorable 
event  when  she  returned  from  one  of  these  vaca- 
tions and  proudly  showed  her  friends  the  skin  of 
a  mountain  lion  which  her  rifle  had  brought  down. 
It  seemed  a  strangely  ironical  fate  that  a  person  so 
athletic,  so  much  given  to  life  in  the  open  should 
have  been  overtaken  by  tuberculosis  of  the  spine 
and  doomed  to  years  of  confinement  and  suffering 
shut  away  from  the  vistas  of  lakes  and  mountains 
and  sky. 

The  title  of  the  book  she  read  so  much  carried 
the  secret  of  her  attachment  to  it.  The  Far  Hor- 
izon suggested  the  release  her  soul  craved.  It  is 
the  story  of  a  London  bank  clerk,  retired  by  his 

*Sermon  delivered  in  King's  Chapel,  Boston,  March  2,  1&26.  THE 
FAR  HORIZON  was  written  by  Lucas  Malet  and  published  by  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Company,  New  York. 
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firm  after  thirty-five  years  of  patient,  routine  labor. 
Over  fifty  years  of  age,  unmarried,  he  suddenly 
found  himself  with  empty  hands  facing  an  old  age 
of  loneliness  and  freedom.  The  world  around  him 
began  to  appear  in  new  lights,  often  intensifying 
his  solitude  and  his  remoteness  from  its  busy  life, 
but  at  times  touching  him  with  illumination  and 
quiet  comfort.  Thus  on  the  evening  of  his  first  day 
of  retirement,  through  the  open  window,  came  the 
voice  of  the  great  city  herself  in  answer  to  his 
mood — a  voice  low,  multitudinous,  raucous,  without 
emphasis,  without  briefest  relief  of  interval  or 
pause.  London  revealed  herself  to  him  in  her  solid- 
arity, as  a  prodigious  living  creature,  aw^ul  in  her 
mysterious  vigor,  ever  big  with  impending  birth, 
merciless  with  im.pending  death.  He  had  the  sense 
of  being  changed,  of  having  shrunk  to  the  point  of 
nullity  and  final  ineptitude,  while  she  remained 
strong,  active,  relentless  as  ever.  In  his  bewilder- 
ment he  found  his  way  to  a  favorite  little  open 
space,  one  of  those  breathing  spots  where  the  walls 
and  the  hard  pavements  of  the  city  give  way 
grudgingly  for  a  bit  of  air  and  light.  There  in  the 
dusk  the  twinkling,  evasive  hghts  led  down  to  the 
river  bank  and  to  the  mystery  of  the  ebbing  and 
flowing  tide,  the  ceaseless  effort  seaward  of  the 
stream.  It  was  the  nearest  bit  of  nature,  unhar- 
nessed, iiTesponsible,  and  it  had  long  symbolized  for 
the  clerk  in  hours  of  depression,  emancipation  from 
monotonous  labor  and  everlasting  brick  and  mortar. 
There  he  could  watch  the  dying  sunset,  and  the  out- 
coming  of  the  stars,  and  be  tranquilized  and  helped 
to  see  life  calmly,  and  to  bring  himself  in  line  with 
fact,  to  endure  and  to  forgive. 

As  the  story  unfolds  the  bank  clerk  finds  two 
other  sources  of  solace  and  recovery.  One  is  in  a 
human  friendship  and  the  other  is  in  the  ministra- 
tions of  "religion.     Through  the  friendship  an  un- 
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expected  horizon  is  opened  from  which  sympathy 
and  understanding  flow  into  his  starved  soul  while 
it  also  called  forth  from  him  gallantry  and  unselfish 
devotion  to  one  who  had  need  of  his  help  and  rose 
to  greater  achievement  through  his  encouragement. 
The  other  far  horizon  was  that  of  religion  symbol- 
ized by  the  high  altar  of  his  ancestral  faith  and  by 
its  power  of  absolution  through  which  his  soul  at 
the  last  could  be  lifted  through  the  gates  of  death 
into  the  eternity  beyond. 

As  I  read  the  story  for  myself  I  realized  that  my 
friend's  fondness  for  the  book  sprang  from  her  dis- 
covery in  it  of  those  far  horizons  which  she  herself 
had  known  and  by  which  she  was  able  to  maintain 
a  sense  of  the  dignity  and  value  of  life  under  ^he 
utmost  pain  and  seeming  defeat.  It  had  helped  her 
to  be  conscious  of  the  power  to  lift  her  imagination 
to  the  far  horizons  of  life's  greatest  experiences  and 
to  gather  strength  and  inspiration  from  them. 

She  learned  voluntarily  to  lift  her  eyes  to  the 
hills,  to.  the  hills  of  nature,  to  the  heights  of  fine 
friendship  and  to  far-lying  horizons  of  religious 
faith  and  hope.  She  deliberately  sought  them  out 
and  clung  to  them  when  suffering  and  disappoint- 
ment might  have  bade  her  give  up  and  let  the  dark- 
ness and  the  pain  overwhelm  her.  It  was  a  mag- 
nificent battle  of  the  spirit  against  the  principal- 
ities,; against  the  powers,  against  the  world  rulers 
of  this  darkness.  She  refused  to  allow  her  life  to 
be  shut  in  by  the  four  walls  of  her  room.  ,She  kept 
open  her  soul's  great  windows  of  divine  surprise 
and  in  memory  looked  out  upon  the  giant  forms  of 
the  mouiitains  rising  above  the  storms  and  the 
mist?,  with  the  sunlight  playing  over  their  sum- 
mits. For  any  one  who  has  ever  stood  upon  one  of 
those  peaks  and  has  seen  the  clouds  far  below  cover- 
ing the  plains  and  the  valleys,  there  is  a  lasting 
memory  ^of ,  exaltation  and  security.    The .  power  to 
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recover  that  vision  is  a  means  of  spiritual  poise  and 
resilieuce.  There  is  therefore  a  kind  of  moral  ob- 
ligation to  have  at  hand  upon  our  walls  or  in  our 
books  pictures  of  those  hills  which  on  occasion  may 
make  it  easier  for  us  to  lift  our  eyes  from  the 
routine  and  the  narrow  spaces  of  our  shops  and 
counters  to  their  distant,  light-circled  horizons. 

My  friend  knew  also  how  to  enjoy  friendships. 
With  what  eager  wistfulness  she  would  listen  to  the 
simplest  conversations  for  they  brought  into  her 
chamber  the  outer  air  of  the  active,  busy  world,  and 
enabled  her  to  live  more  vividly  in  the  interests  of 
other  persons.  She  carried  them  all  in  her  woman's 
heart,  followed  the  children  to  school  and  to  their 
play,  cherished  their  successes  and  discounted  their 
mistakes.  If  people  went  to  see  her  to  give  of  their 
strength  and  courage  they  came  away  deeper  in  her 
debt  for  she  was  already  radiant  with  a  cheerful 
comraderie  which  is  given  to  those  who  suffer  but 
are  not  defeated.  She  could  forget  herself  in  the 
role  of  her  friends  and  thereby  help  them  with  their 
difficulties  as  if  she  had  none  of  her  own. 

And  then  there  were  the  far  horizons  of  her  re- 
ligion. She  was  not  of  the  pietistic  type.  Her  own 
religion  had  been  of  the  practical,  non-mystical 
kind,  but  she  was  responsive  to  the  symbolism  of 
the  religion  which  her  favorite  book  described. 
That  was  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  She  could  feel 
its  appeal  for  the  hero  of  the  story.  By  its  long 
tradition  and  its  familiar  symbols  it  stretched  out 
a  hand  from  the  distant  past  and  touched  him  with 
a  light  from  another  world.  When  he  came  down 
to  the  last  ebbing  sands  of  life,  he  turned  to  the 
church  for  the  last  rites  and  gained  from  them  a 
strange  peace  and  fortitude  for  the  great  journey 
into  the  hereafter.  The  Church  symbolized  the 
watchful,  faithful  care  of  a  patient  mother  who 
never  could  forget  her  child,  who  had  hovered  over 
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him  at  birth  with  purifying  rites  and  who  would 
stand  by  him  in  the  hour  of  death  still  holding  a 
light  above  the  darkening  path.  She  held  the  sym- 
bols of  a  greater  life  than  that  of  nature  or  of 
human  friendship. 

Thus  my  friend  had  found  three  real  helps  for 
her  own  spirit  in  the  three  things  which  have  so 
often  furnished  strength  and  light  to  the  heart  of 
man  in  the  moment  of  his  extremity.  Nature,  hu- 
man companionship  and  religion  supplied  her  with 
far  horizons.  All  of  them  lift  the  soul  out  of  itself 
and  suggest  a  larger  world  for  contemplation  and 
enjoyment.  Man's  capacity  to  respond  to  these 
ideal  relationships  is  at  once  his  hox>e  and  his  des- 
pair. Insofar  as  he  is  able  to  see  beyond  himself 
and  to  find  release  in  visions  of  larger  worlds  he 
lives  above  his  commonplace  and  routine  world. 
But  the  three  kinds  of  horizons  have  different 
values. 

We  live  in  a  period  which  cultivates  the  enjoy- 
ment of  nature  more  widely  and  more  eagerly  than 
any  recent  time.  It  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  we 
so  largely  live  in  cities  and  therefore  seek  change 
from  the  pavements  and  the  brick  walls,  from  the 
noise  and  the  smoke.  It  may  be  because  we  have 
studied  nature  more  carefully  and  with  better  helps 
so  that  we  see  with  larger  understanding  her  land- 
scapes and  living  forms,  her  atomic  energies  and 
her  vast  galaxies  of  stars.  Nature's  mysteries  lead 
us  out  of  ourselves  into  immense  and  incalculable 
realities.  They  astound  and  challenge  us.  They 
humble  and  awe  us.  They  destroy  man's  conceit 
of  his  importance  and  reduce  him  to  an  infinitesimal 
element,  vanishing  after  a  swift,  short  hour  of 
time.  In  the  infinities  of  space  and  time  the  cares 
and  troubles  which  beset  him  seem  to  fall  away  like 
unremembered  pulse  beats.  Such  contemplation  of 
nature  may  remove  the  strain  of  self-consciousness 
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and  relax  nerves  tense  with  anxious  thought.  It  is 
healing  and  releasing  like  the  vision  of  all  vast,  im- 
personal things, — the  ocean,  the  sky  and  the  stars. 

It  is,  however,  the  exceptional  individual  who  can 
be  long  content  with  the  companionship  of  nature 
alone.  All  but  the  very  few  crave  also  the  presence 
of  the  living  mind  and  heart  and  the  touch  of  a 
friendly  hand.  It  is  usually  a  kindness  to  visit  a 
friend  whom  accident  or  sickness  has  long  with- 
drawn from  his  ordinary  associations.  He  is  glad 
to  get  news  of  his  habitual  world,  to  hear  of  the 
little  incidents  of  labor  and  recreation,  of  neighbor- 
hood life  and  enterprise,  of  love  and  work,  which 
make  up  the  story  of  the  passing  drama.  None  of 
us  can  know  how  vital  this  life  of  other  people  is 
to  us  until  we  are  withdrawn  from  it.  Only  then 
do  we  realize  how  much  the  accustomed  gi'eetings 
of  our  neighbors,  morning  and  evening,  and  the 
conversations  woven  into  the  day's  work  have  come 
to  mean  to  us.  There  is  no  punishment  for  men  so 
severe  as  solitary  confinement,  and  there  is  scarcely 
a  pleasure  greater  than  that  of  free  and  hearty 
converse  with  old  friends. 

And  this  human  society  is  more  than  a  means  of 
recreation.  It  is  essential  to  sanity  and  moral 
health.  Men  constantly  measure  themselves  by  the 
judgments  of  their  fellows.  As  children  need  sym- 
pathetic spectators  to  enjoy  their  block  houses, 
their  songs,  their  drawings,  their  creations  in  the 
sand  or  clay,  so  adults  have  their  friendly  auditors, 
their  censors  and  their  impartial  witnesses.  Our 
minds  are  hesitant  and  tentative  about  their  deepest 
thoughts  until  they  are  made  vocal  and  get  con- 
firmed by  some  competent  and  understanding  souls. 
Even  those  rugged  prophets  who  break  with  their 
day  and  generation  make  their  appeal  to  an  inner 
circle  of  sympathizing  spirits  or  to  a  more  distant, 
future  jury  of  their  i:>eers.     Authors  are  eager  to 
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have  their  manuscripts  read  by  selected  friends  be- 
fore they  are  given  to  the  public.  All  copy  is  edited 
before  printing  and  in  effect  censored  before  pub- 
lication. Scientific  men  work  in  groups  and  schools, 
artists  have  associations,  athletes  belong  to  clubs, 
business  men  unite  in  partnerships  and  corpora- 
tions, reformers  create  leagues,  all  men  participate 
with  their  fellows  to  ^mn  objectivity  pnd  verifica- 
tion for  their  thoiig'hts  and  to  furnish  stability  and 
guidance  for  the  common  will.  In  such  companies 
of  -friends  every  participant  shares  a  larger  life. 
He  becomes  a  member  of  an  order  which  outruns 
his  personal  power  and  extends  beyond  his  life. 
There  is  a  mystical  quality  in  such  an  experience 
which  is  generated  by  the  very  association  of  kin- 
dred minds  in  an  ideal  venture.  Where  two  or  three 
are  met  together  in  the  name  of  the  divine,  there 
the  divine  is  present  in  the  midst  of  them. 

Man  h'fts  up  his  eyes  unto  the  hills  and  finds 
quiet  and  strength;  but  in  the  horizon  which  the 
hills  enable  him  to  see  he  seeks  the  signs  of  his 
human  kind.  For  it  is  in  neighborhness  and  in  the 
social  sympathy  of  men  like  himself  that  he  finds 
the  longer  ranges  of  vision  and  hope.  And  through 
the  common  aspirations  of  his  fellows  he  rises  to 
the  contemplation  of  the  divine.  An  American 
traveling  in  Europe  is  struck  by  the  spires  which 
ascend  so  high  above  the  levels  of  the  dwellings  as 
if  the  very  structure  of  the  towns  illustrated  the 
fact  that  out  of  the  associated  life  of  men  there  is 
an  outreaching  for  the  divine.  The  cathedrals  and 
temlples  are  witnesses  to  the  need  for  something 
vaster  and  eternal.  They  stand  above  the  lower 
levels  of  life  like  sentinels  of  a  heavenly  world. 
Through  them  man's  spirit  ascends  to  its  noblest 
heights  and  surveys  its  widest  prospect.  It  is  in 
his  religion  that  man  feels  himself  secure  above  the 
tides  of  time  and  the  storms  of  fate.    At  her  altars 
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he  leaves  all  the  dross,  all  the  littleness  of  his  na- 
ture. By  her  ministration  he  becomes  free  of  his 
burden  of  guilt  and  fear,  feels  himself  united  again 
with  the  world's  great  heart  of  love,  and  beholds 
the  far  horizon  of  the  spiritual  world. 

Nature  is  not  always  friendly  and  beautiful: 
human  friendships  sometimes  waver  and  fail;  but 
the  divine  love  flows  unwearied  and  undiminished. 
Nowhere  is  all  this  better  illustrated  than  in  the 
life  of  Christ  himself.  He  loved  the  hills  of  his 
native  Galilee.  No  more  touching  picture  is  pre- 
served in  the  record  of  his  life  than  in  the  simple 
statemient  that  he  went  into  the  mountain  alone  to 
pray.  But  he  did  not  remain.  Presently  he  sought 
again  the  company  of  his  disciples.  He  wanted 
them  to  watch  with  him.  He  craved  their  comrade- 
ship and  the  sustaining  warmth  of  their  faith.  But 
they  v/ere  not  strong  enough  to  bear  him  up.  They 
fell  asleep,  they  grew  hungry  and  faint,  they  be- 
came confused  when  danger  appeared.  One  of  them 
at  last  betrayed  him,  another  denied  him  with 
curses,  and  the  rest  fled.  He  alone  remained  calm 
and  unresisting.  But  his  refuge  was  in  the  thought 
of  God.  From  God  would  come  legions  of  angels 
if  he  summoned  them.  In  God  he  could  see  beyond 
the  tumult  and  the  night  and  behold  the  far  horizon 
where  his  triumph  was  secure. 

After  all,  these  horizons  of  our  life  are  within 
the  natural  experience  of  men.  They  are  within 
the  power  of  the  imagination  and  this  is  capable  of 
cultivation.  Men  working  at  their  desks  occasion- 
ally turn  their  eyes  to  the  window  and  let  their 
thoughts  run  beyond  the  walls  which  shut  them  in. 
Or  they  close  their  eyes  in  a  moment  of  reverie  and 
escape  into  some  distant  scene  of  the  past  or  into 
a  gilded  hope  of  the  future.  And  this  power  of 
the  imagination  is  not  merely  a  means  of  escape: 
it  may  be  made  an  instalment  for  setting  the  day's 
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work  in  the  light  of  wider  relations  and  deeper 
meanings.  More  than  ever  before  mjen  realize  the 
marvelous  delicacy  and  elaborateness  of  the  pat- 
terns of  life  they  are  weaving.  And  that  realization 
fills  them  with  a  new  measure  of  reverence  and  of 
hope.  Their  souls  are  tremulous  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  share  in  his  creation  which  God  allots 
th^m. 

This  sense  of  the  far  horizons  of  life,  and  the 
habit  of  turning  to  them  for  refreshment  and 
strength,  belong  supremely  to  the  religious  way  of 
life.  For  religion  includes  this  practice  of  seeing 
the  immediate  and  the  commonplace  under  the  form 
of  eternity. 

All  shapes  and  sounds  have  something  which  is  not 
Of  them:  a  spirit  broods  amid  the  grass; 
Vague  outlines  of  the  Everlasting  Thought 
Lie  in  the  melting  shadows  as  they  pass; 
The  touch  of  an  eternal  presence  thrills 
The  fringes  of  the  sunsets  and  the  hills. 


The  old  world  waits  the  time  to  be  renewed, 
Towards  which  new  hearts  in  individual  growth 
Must  quicken,  and  increase  to  multitude 
In  new  dynasties  of  the  race  of  men, 
Developed  whence,  shall  grow  spontaneously 
New  churches,  new  economies,  new  laws 
Admitting  freedom,  new  societies 
Excluding  falsehood. 

— Mrs.  Browning. 
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A  Community  Church 

By  Mr.  Frank  A.  Morgan 

When  the  plans  for  the  Bryn  Ma wr  Community 
Church  were  first  discussed  in  the  fall  of  1914  there 
were  several  difficult  questions  to  be  decided.  Here 
was  a  community  of  considerable  extent  (almost  a 
mile  square)  with  a  population  of  several  thousand 
and  looking  forward  to  many  more,  and  yet  without 
a  single  church  of  any  kind  in  our  midst. 

The  Chicago  Church  Federation,  composed  of 
representatives  from  a  dozen  or  more  of  the  leading 
denominations,  had  made  a  canvass  of  this  part  of 
the  city  to  determine  the  comparative  strength  of 
each  denomination.  They  found  Methodists,  Bap- 
tists, Presbyterians,  Disciples,  and  Congregation- 
alists  in  about  equal  numbers,  with  many  others 
represented. 

We  were  left  free  to  adopt  our  own  church  name, 
and  covenant,  and  by-laws,  and  were  not  sa  much 
as  required  to  pledge  ourselves  to  send  our  mission- 
ary offerings  to  the  Congregational  Board.  We 
were  not  even  asked  to  choose  our  pastors  from  that 
denomination  or  to  pledge  ourselves  to  maintain  a 
permanent  denominational  connection.  We  w^ere 
therefore  given  all  the  liberty  we  wanted  and  as 
much  money  as  needed  at  that  time.  I  wish  to  say, 
however,  that  even  before  the  question  of  money  or 
a  loan  from  any  source  was  discussed,  we  decided 
unanimously  in  one  of  our  neighborhood  meetings 
that  we  favored  a  union  church  but  with  some  de- 
nominational connection.  We  all  agreed,  after  re- 
viewing the  history  of  some  of  the  independent 
union  churches,  that  some  such  affiliation  would 
not  only  contribute  to  permanence  and  make  it 
easier  to  secure  able  ministers,  but  would  also  assist 
us  in  rendering  a  useful  service.    After  eleven  years 
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of  histoiy  the  wisdom  of  this  decision  is  clearly  ap- 
parent. 

In  adopting  a  name  for  this  church  we  chose  one 
that  tells  what  and  where  we  are  but  without  suf- 
ficient importance  or  history  back  of  it  to  be  worth 
quarrelling  about. 

The  same  considerations  entered  into  the  adop- 
tion of  our  covenant.  The  aim  was  to  agree  upon 
something  which  would  unite  instead  of  divide. 
Even  the  statement  adopted  was  not  considered  un- 
alterable and  forever  fixed  and  was  not  to  be  taken 
as  a  creed.  To  attempt  to  dictate  to  other  individ- 
uals or  generations  in  this  respect  was  not  in  our 
thought.  The  theologians  have  tried  that  and  made 
a  sorry  mess  of  it.  The  most  of  the  contentions  and 
divisions  among  Protestants  have  been  due  to  the 
fact  that  men  who  denied  the  infallibility  of  the 
Pope  have  claimed  infallibility  for  themselves.  The 
controversy  between  the  Modernist  and  the  Funda- 
mentalist is  of  this  nature.  I  presume  the  most  of 
us  are  Modernists  but  we  do  not  require  that  others 
should  be. 

When  it  became  necessary  to  pass  upon  some  of 
the  controverted  questions  of  church  practice  or 
even  individual  habits,  we  have  tried  to  exhibit  the 
same  open-minded  liberality.  We  felt  we  could  leave 
some  things  to  be  settled  by  the  individual  and  his 
own  conscience  and  his  Lord  and  ours.  If  he  is  sin- 
cere in  his  views  and  conduct,  why  should  we  "butt 
in"  and  attempt  to  dominate  or  interfere  in  matters 
the  Lord  can  take  care  of  ?  We  have  enough  to  do 
in  looking  after  ourselves  and  watching  our  own 
steps.  The  disposition  to  try  to  dictate  to  others 
has  caused  no  end  of  trouble  in  the  church  at  large. 

Suggestions  regarding  the  order  of  public  worship 
were  invited  from  the  first.  The  controverted  ques- 
tion of  the  mode  of  baptism  was  left  to  each  in- 
dividual to  decide  between  himself  and  his  God. 
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We  believe  we  reflect  the  spirit  of  Jesus  and  the 
example  of  Paul  in  not  attempting  to  dictate.  Wiser 
and  better  men  than  we  have  disagreed  on  this 
question  for  centuries;  who  are  we  that  we  should 
attempt  to  be  dogmatic? 

And  so  in  the  matter  of  personal  habits  that  dis- 
turb the  peace  of  some  churches;  the  practice  of 
dancing,  card  playing,  smoking,  theater-going,  or 
other  even  less  important  matters,  might  have 
caused  serious  controversy  or  even  divisions.  When 
some  of  our  young  people  asked  the  house  committee 
for  the  privilege  of  dancing  in  the  social  room  of 
the  church,  we  simply  announced  that  the  privilege 
would  be  granted  if  no  objections  were  made  and 
that  we  would  gladly  hear  from  any  who  felt  the 
request  should  be  denied  on  account  of  the  church 
having  been  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  Lord. 
But  it  was  stated  at  the  same  time  that  we  did  not 
feel  that  any  members  could  consistently  object  un- 
less they  forbade  their  children  to  dance  on  account 
of  having  dedicated  them  to  the  Lord.  In  our 
opinion  the  brick  and  mortar  would  not  be  defiled 
if  the  children  were  not.  As  all  parents  in  this  com- 
munity permit  their  children  to  dance,  we  have  yet 
to  hear  of  the  first  objection  to  the  use  of  the  social 
room  for  that  purpose.  Some  of  the  young  folks 
whose  first  activity  in  the  church  was  dancing  are 
now  among  our  best  workers,  and  they  do  compara- 
tively little  dancing.  The  Psalmist  says  to  praise 
the  Lord  in  the  dance.  I  am  well  aware  that  some 
say  the  men  and  women  danced  separately  in  those 
days.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  did  or  not,  but 
if  true  they  don't  know  what  they  missed.  At  any 
rate  the  people  of  Israel  do  not  dance  separately 
now  and  I  have  opportunity  to  know  as  I  live  oppo- 
site the  social  room  of  a  Synagogue.  I  do  not  dance, 
but  if  I  did  I  certainly  would  not  want  to  dance  with 
a  man.    I  am  well  aware  also  what  some  say  as  to 
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the  evil  effects  of  promiscuous  dancing.  My  only 
reply  to  that  is,  ''Let  evil  be  to  him  that  evil  thinks." 
I  can  think  of  no  better  place  to  express  one's  joy  in 
social  pastimes  of  any  kind  than  under  the  roof  of 
the  church. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  it  was  the  declared 
intention  from  the  first  to  take  an  interest  and  an 
active  part  in  the  social,  civic,  and  physical  welfare 
of  the  community  and  to  erect  a  building  adapted  to 
all  kinds  of  neighborhood  activities — for  the  chil- 
dren, young  people,  and  adults.  Our  pastor  says  the 
popular  conception  is  too  prevalent  that  the  chief 
function  of  the  church  is  to  be  a  joy  killer.  We  hope 
to  kill  that  conception  in  this  community. 

Civic  righteousness,  better  health  conditions, 
more  wholesome  amusements,  clean  but  interesting 
forms  of  entertainment  for  old  and  young,  have  all 
come  within  the  purview  of  this  church.  The 
Woman's  Club  and  Men's  Club  have  found  at  our 
church  an  open  door,  even  though  neither  of  these 
organizations  is  controlled  by  the  church  and  each 
of  them  admits  to  their  memberships.  Catholics, 
Protestants,  Jews,  and  members  of  no  religious 
society. 

More  adequate  provisions  are  being  made  for  the 
giving  of  plays  to  accommodate  the  Woman's  Club 
and  the  young  people  of  the  community.  This 
church  has  virtually  said  to  all,  "What  interests 
you  that  is  wholesome,  or  can  be  made  so,  interests 
us."  Therefore  the  various  kinds  of  organizations 
and  the  forty  or  more  meetings  per  week  now  being 
held  are  strictly  in  harmony  with  that  purpose. 

Our  aim  has  been  to  make  unnecessary  either  a 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  or  a  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  this  part  of  the  city 
and  to  do  much  more  than  either  of  those  fine  or- 
ganizations accomplish.  Even  more  firmly  has  it 
been  our  aim  to  provide  for  all  the  usual  church 
activities.    No  Sunday  School  in  Chicago  has  been 
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better  organized  or  more  flourishing  than  ours; 
and  much  the  same  thing  might  be  said  of  the  other 
church  organizations  such  as  Woman's  Auxiliary, 
Boy  Scouts,  and  Camp  Fire  Girls,  and  the  yearly 
campaigns  for  current  expenses  and  missions  and 
to  our  new  building  enterprise. 

The  fact  that  we  now  receive  more  than  |25,000 
annually  for  current  expenses  and  missions,  and 
the  Sunday  School  more  than  $2,000  additional  for 
the  same  purpose  is  a  practical  proof  of  this  fact. 

No  one  of  the  twenty  denominations  represented 
in  our  membership  could  have  raised  more  than 
a  small  part  of  the  $700,000  needed  to  complete  our 
building  plans;  and  furthermore,  no  half  dozen  dif- 
ferent denominational  churches  could  serve  this 
Community  as  well  as  this  church  will  be  able  to 
do.  Except  for  this  united  effort  there  would  no 
doubt  have  been  that  number  of  churches  organized 
in  this  parish. 


FAITH 

William  Dean  Howells 


If  I  lay  waste  and  wither  up  with  doubt 

The  blessed  fields  of  heaven  where  once  my  Faith 

Possessed  itself  serenely  safe  from  death ; 

If  I  deny  things  past  finding  out ; 

Or  if  I  orphan  my  own  soul  of  One 

That  seemed  a  Father,  and  make  void  the  place 

Within  me  where  He  dwelt  in  Power  and  Grace, 

What  do  I  gain  by  that  I  have  undone? 
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TTie  Strategist's  Need 

U.  R.  BeU 

The  teacher  of  a  Sunday  morning  Bible  School 
class  put  this  question  to  his  men  for  a  week's  con- 
sideration, 'What  was  the  purpose  of  Jesus?"  The 
first  reaction  to  that  question  was  that  it  was  a 
foolish  one.  Any  Christian  ought  to  know  that  I 
Bu  as  the  week  went  by  and  a  little  discussion  here 
and  there  ai'ose  among  the  men  of  the  class  the 
very  fact  that  the  teacher  put  such  a  question 
aroused  their  suspicions.  They  suspected  that  their 
thought,  which  was  to  a  very  large  degree  settled 
in  their  own  minds,  was  to  be  challenged.  The  re- 
sult was  that  the  bulk  of  the  class  had  nothing  to 
say.  What  did  leak  out  in  the  discussion,  however, 
indicated  that  in  the  back  ground  of  their  minds 
there  was  but  one  answer  to  it,  namely,  that  the 
purpose  of  Jesus  was  to  set  up  a  plan  of  salvation 
which  if  adhered  to  to  the  letter  would  save  men 
from  the  tortures  of  a  place  called  hell  and  entitle 
them  to  the  blessings  of  a  place  called  heaven.  That 
is  the  conviction  of  a  host  of  churchmen  especially 
if  they  have  been  converted  under  the  preaching 
of  the  travelling  evangelist,  or  under  the  preaching 
of  a  preacher  untrained  in  history,  philosophy  and 
theology,  or  under  the  preacher  who  has  been 
trained  in  these  fields  but  who  never  makes  any 
use  of  his  loiowledge  prefering  rather  to  play  upon 
the  ignorance  of  the  people  for  quick  returns.  It's 
a  long  waj'^  off  before  the  average  churchman  in 
the  pew  becomes  versed  in  these  subjects  that 
should  be  the  back  ground  of  every  preacher's 
preaching.  To  this  host  of  laymen  whose  conver- 
sion was  a  real  experience  many  years  ago,  often 
times,  the  purpose  of  Jesus  was  primarily  that  of 
setting-  up  a  plan  of  salvation  which  is  preserved 
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in  a  church  divinely  ordained  to  be  once  and  for  all 
time  the  custodian  of  that  plan. 

As  long  as  this  situation  prevails  with  regard  to 
the  purpose  of  Jesus  and  the  church,  and  it  does 
prevail,  we  might  just  as  well  talk  to  a  southerner 
about  the  intermarriage  of  whites  and  blacks  as 
to  talk  to  this  saved-by-divine-plan  layman  about 
church  union,  experimental  religion  or  even  liber- 
ahty  in  opinion.  He  believes,  and  believes  sincerely 
too,  that  he  is  on  the  one  and  only  route  that  leads 
to  heaven.  Not  only  does  he  believe  it,  but  his 
preacher  believes  it,  at  least  he  preaches  it  or  infers 
it. 

I  am  familiar  with  a  city  of  over  thirty  thousand 
people  and  in  that  city  not  less  than  six  preachers, 
some  of  them  in  prominent  pulpits,  two  of  them 
Disciples,  are  preaching  openly  and  with  no  sense 
of  shame  that  sort  of  thing.  Others  believe  it,  but 
do  not  openly  preach  it.  Their  flocks  in  a  large 
measure  believe  it,  and  the  preachers  are  willing  to 
let  them  believe  it,  and  in  a  round  about  way  if  not 
openly  they  promote  such  beliefs.  It's  one  of  the 
effective  ways  to  produce  a  certain  kind  of  church 
loyalty.  Of  course  they  are  all  Fundamentalists, 
and  the  strength  of  that  sort  of  thing  has  been 
shown  recently  in  the  Fundamentalist  movement. 
There  are  a  lot  of  things  in  this  present  day 
struggle  that  are  trivial  and  that  will  be  killed  in 
their  own  net  work.  But  on  this  one  point,  the 
purpose  of  Jesus  and  the  church,  there  is  a  long 
battle  ahead.  One  of  the  meanest  features  of  the 
fight  is  that  the  saved-by-a-divine-plan  exponent 
doesn't  know  when  he  is  licked.  He  is  afraid  to 
know  anything  else  than  that  which  he  thinks  he 
already  knows.  He  doesn't  want  to  know  anything 
else.  He  is  like  the  Russians  who  were  described 
during  the  early  part  of  the  war  by  a  speaker  who 
said  that  you  had  to  shoot  a  Russian  in  both  the 
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head  and  the  heart  and  then  knock  him  over  before 
he  would  give  up  as  dead.  I  question  the  advisa- 
bility of  carrying  on  the  kind  of  open  warfare  that 
would  be  necessary  to  defeat  the  Fundamentalist 
mind  if  it  could  be  thusly  defeated.  The  "refugee" 
casualties  in  such  a  conflict  would  severely  and  per- 
haps forever  cripple  the  efficacy  of  the  Christian 
faith  in  the  world.  The  only  hope  that  I  am  able 
to  see  for  the  experimentalist,  unionist,  or  literalist 
is  in  strategy.  The  only  strategy  that  is  workable 
in  this  conflict  is  that  of  personal  conference,  per- 
sonal contacts,  and  patient  constructive  preaching. 
It  is  a  waste  of  time  to  get  all  worked  up  in  an  argu- 
ment with  the  saved-by-a-divine-plan  believer  about 
love  for  the  brethren  and  trust  in  men.  He  loves 
and  trusts  only  the  saved  by  a  divine  plan  pre- 
served and  defended  by  his  own  particular  cljurch. 
His  hope  of  salvation,  as  he  thinks  of  salvation,  lies 
only  in  that  one  plan,  and  to  give  up  one  article  in 
that  plan  would  be  to  him,  and  is,  to  rebuke  his 
God,  and  he  will  not  run  the  risk  of  any  such  a 
thing.  He  fears  to  take  any  such  stand,  and  this 
fear  is  the  basis  of  his  religion  and  church  loyalty. 
The  only  hope  that  experimental  religion  has  is 
therefore  in  a  restatement  of  what  salvation  is,  a 
statement  that  will  be  gradually  acceptable  to  both 
the  saved  and  the  unsaved.  If  that  is  successfully 
done,  and  done  it  must  be,  it  will  be  done  only  by 
patience  and  wisdom,  and  never  by  mass  votes  or 
council  decrees.  It  will  demand  on  the  part  of 
those  who  accept  such  a  challenge  the  faith  of  a 
Christ  who  died  on  the  cross  in  his  faith  in  men. 
To  line  up  on  the  other  side  of  this  struggle  is  the 
easy  way.  It's  the  popular  way.  It's  the  quick 
way  to  build  up  a  local  church  membership.  It's 
the  way  to  fame.  There  are  advantages  to  be 
gained  that  a  blind  man  cannot  fail  to  see.  But  it's 
the  path  of  least  resistance. 
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There  is  a  real  need  today,  therof ore,  for  an  organ 
of  some  ^ind  that  will  bind  the  hearts  of  these  fel- 
lows together  who  are  out  on  the  battle  fronts 
where  strategy  is  their  only  hope.  They  need  to  be 
reminded  continuously  that  they  are  not  fighting 
alone.  It  ought  to  be  an  organ  in  which  the  freest 
and  the  noblest  sentiments  of  these  warriors  could 
find  expression  uncensored.  It  can  not  succeed  as  a 
party  organ  designed  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
on  the  fight  against  the  enemy  directly,  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  enemy  is  not  reading  such  party  or- 
gans for  more  light.  It  reads  them,  if  it  reads  them 
at  all,  for  more  ammunition.  The  greatest  service 
that  is  being  rendered  today  in  this  struggle  in  a 
journalistic  way  is  the  general  discussion  of  religion 
in  our  better  secular  magazines.  And  as  long  as  the 
enemy  can  be  reached  in  that  way  let  us  forget  a 
party  organ  designed  to  fight  for  liberty  and  the 
right  to  think.  Let  the  men  in  the  ranks  do  the 
fighting  and  the  thinking,  and  let's  have  a  real  or- 
gan that  will  give  them  courage  and  confidence  in 
what  they  are  doing.  They  are  the  fellows  who  are 
in  the  trenches  and  get  the  body  blows.  They  are 
often  in  mud  up  to  their  necks,  and  shell  shock  is  not 
an  uncommon  experience. 

A  Journal  such  as  The  Christian  Century  fills  a 
very  vital  need  in  the  lives  of  these  soldiers  of  the 
cross,  but  it  is  not  intimate  enough.  It  is  not  de- 
signed to  be  a  regimental  organ.  It's  the  organ  for 
the  whole  army.  It  is  hoped,  therefore,  that  the 
Continuation  Committee  of  the  Columbus  Confer- 
ence will  appropriate  or  devise  some  plan  whereby 
such  an  organ  as  herein  suggested  may  be  effective- 
ly put  into  the  ranks. 
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Signs  of  a  New  Day 

The  following  correspondence  between  Rev.  E.  M. 
Todd,  and  his  friend,  Mr.  C.  H.  Pease,  is  interesting 
in  itself  and  it  is  indicative  of  a  widespread  awaken- 
ing interest  in  these  questions. — E.  S.  A. 

Harlingen,  Texas, 
Jan.  28,  1926. 
Mr.  C.  H.  Pease, 
McAlIen,  Texas. 
My  dear  Mr.  Pease: 

I  read  with  great  interest  and  appreciation  your 
write-up  of  your  visit  to  Mount  Wilson  Observatory. 
You  have  a  very  remarkable  power  of  piercing  to  the 
center  of  a  subject  and  grasping  its  essential  prin- 
ciples. 

You,  I  am  sure,  are  not  insensible  to  the  difficul- 
ties raised  by  the  modern  view  of  the  universe — 
which  you  have  so  graphically  described — to  religi- 
ous faith.  The  vastness  of  the  universe,  the  im- 
mense number  of  suns  and  worlds  which  it  contains, 
the  staggering  immensities  of  space  which  separate 
us  from  these  other  suns  and  worlds,  and  the  un- 
thinkable stretches  of  time  that  have  elapsed  since 
"the  beginning  of  creation" — all  tend  to  appall  us 
and  make  religion  seem,  after  all,  to  be  only  a 
childish  fantasy. 

This,  of  course,  is  weakness,  and  scientists  like 
the  writer  of  this  pamphlet,  and  philosophers  like 
Henri  Bergson  and  others,  by  giving  us  a  spiritual 
interpretation  of  the  universe,  are  seeking  to  lift 
our  religious  conceptions  to  a  higher  level  where  we 
can  at  once  contemplate  the  wonders  of  the  heavens 
and  bow  reverently  before  God.  The  trouble  is  not 
with  religion,  nor  with  science,  but  with  our  puerile 
and  materialiatio  conceptions  of  God  and  religion. 
Religion  today  neetis  science  to  lift  it  out  of  pueril- 
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ity.  The  unscientific  religion  of  the  churches  today 
is,  for  the  most  part,  a  poor  and  childish  thing,  and 
as  long  as  it  remains  unscientific  will  increasingly 
fail  to  command  the  interest  of  intelligent  people. 
Science  is  giving  us  a  conception  of  God  completely 
satisfying  to  the  intelligence  and  the  imagination. 
I  hope  I  haven't  trespassed  on  your  time  and  pa- 
tience in  saying  these  things.  But  there  is  no  public 
for  such  ideas  in  our  Delta  as  yet,  which  is  wholly 
given  over  to  the  puerilities  of  so-called  "fundamen- 
talism." It  is  comforting  to  say  them  to  some  one 
who  will  understand. 

Sincerely  yours, 

E.  M.  Todd. 


February  5,  1926. 
My  dear  Rev.  Todd : 

I  am  greatly  pleased  with  your  splendid  letter. 
Yours  is  the  first  comment  I  have  had  on  the  ar- 
ticle to  which  you  refer.  I  have  been  curious  to 
know  whether  the  subject  matter  found  any  re- 
sponse in  the  minds  of  the  readers  of  the  NEWS. 
If  you  can  find  any  one  who  has  read  it  I  would  ap- 
preciate it  if  you  would  make  an  effort  to  find  out 
what  the  person  got  out  of  it.  I  have  had  a  theorj^ 
that  the  average  citizen  could  be  interested  in  the 
facts  of  science  if  they  were  presented  to  him  in  an 
appealing  way,  and  I  have  wondered  if  the  article 
in  question  struck  home  with  any  one. 

What  you  have  to  say  about  the  relations  of  mod- 
ern scientific  thought  and  discovery  to  religion 
touches  upon  a  subject  which  has  concerned  me  all 
my  life.  From  my  younger  days,  religion  has  made 
a  very  strong  appeal  to  me,  and  several  times  I  have 
tried  to  find  some  ground  to  reconcile  the  arbitrary 
standards  of  orthodoxy  with  my  own  intellectual  in- 
dependence, so  that  I  might  become  affiliated  with 
the  church,  but  have  found  it  impossible. 
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It  seems  to  me  tragic  that  the  church  has  failed 
to  adjust  itself  to  present  day  conditions.  I  have 
been  almost  dismayed  to  note  here  in  the  west  the 
comparatively  insignificant  part  that  the  Church 
plays  in  the  community.  I  have  attended  a  number 
of  church  services,  and  found  the  congregation  ex- 
ceedingly small.  On  the  contrary  San  Francisco  is 
filled  with  societies  teaching  the  weirdest  of  doc- 
trines. In  glancing  over  the  church  announcements 
in  the  Saturday  papers  there  is  New  Thought, 
Theosophy,  various  Hindoo  teachings  that  seem  to 
outnumber  the  regular  orthodox  churches. 

I  have  found  one  church  that  seems  to  be  worth 
while.  It  is  the  First  Congregational  Church,  in 
San  Francisco,  Dr.  Gordon,  pastor.  He  is  one  lib- 
eral preacher  that  seems  to  be  able  to  combine  high 
spirituality  with  the  modern  viewpoint.  Neither 
the  so-called  Modernists  nor  the  Fundamentalists  in 
my  judgment  quite  hit  the  spot.  The  Fundamen- 
talists have  more  of  the  fervor  and  fire  that  some- 
how seem  to  be  a  necessary  part  of  religion  to  me. 
But  their  insistence  on  belief  makes  them  impos- 
sible. On  the  other  hand,  the  Modernists,  some  of 
them,  seem  to  be  making  so  obvious  an  appeal  to 
mere  intellectuality  that  it  fails  to  reach  the  spot. 

In  the  presence  of  the  great  facts  of  science,  we 
stand  with  bowed  heads  in  the  presence  of  the  Crea- 
tor. In  the  contacts  with  life,  we  touch  the  real, 
throbbing  realities  of  existence.  Here  is  all  the  ma- 
terial required  to  construct  a  living,  practical  re- 
ligion. We  need  some  outward  demonstration,  to 
give  expression  to  the  instinct  of  worship,  but  the 
essence  of  religion  is  to  adjust  ourselves  to  life  and 
harmonize  ourselves  with  our  fellows.  Then  we 
need  some  hope  to  tie  to,  some  strong  faith.  As 
things  stand  now,  every  one  is  at  sea.  The  orthodox 
creeds  are  dead.  Even  those  who  profess  to  believe 
them  and  insist  on  their  being  necessary  to  salva- 
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tion,  merelj'^  nominally  accept  them.  Those  who  do 
accept  them  are  either  the  extremely  narrow  mind- 
ed, or  else  they  are  intellectually  dead.  The  com- 
mon mind  is  groping  for  some  solid  ground  on 
which  they  can  stand  and  the  pity  is  that  the 
Church,  which  should  be  the  inspiration  in  the  pres- 
ent state  of  confusion,  should  be  calmly  looking 
backward  instead  of  forward,  and  repeating  the 
same  old  formulas  in  the  same  old  monotonous  way 
a,s  if  there  had  never  been  a  new  idea  ever  conceived 
in  the  last  two  thousand  years. 

We  are  all  experiencing  a  revulsion  from  the  old 
materialistic  philosophy.  There  is  something  real 
in  the  universe  that  can  not  be  explained  in  terms 
of  matter.  It  is  something  supremely  beautiful  and 
inspiring.  Art,  beauty  in  every  form,  music  in  its 
loftiest  phases,  carry  us  to  the  very  gates  of  a  realm 
that  is  neither  material,  nor  intellectual.  The  hu- 
man emotions  are  also  something  that  can  not  be 
wholly  explained  or  satisfied  by  what  we  know  of 
the  material  world. 

But  what  is  the  use?  These  things  are  beyond  the 
power  of  mere  words.  My  own  impression  is  that 
we  are  on  the  threshold  of  an  unseen  realm.  Some- 
times we  can  get  fleeting  glimpses  of  what  it  may 
be.  Life  here  would  take  on  meaning  and  would 
be  immeasurably  enriched  if  we  could  only  have 
this  fact,  if  it  be  a  fact,  brought  home  to  us  in 
terms  that  would  bring  realization  and  conviction. 
Science  has  brought  the  evidence,  but  it  must  be 
sorted  out,  and  prepared  for  presentation  to  the 
world  of  human  beings. 

Somehow  the  person  of  Jesus  seems  to  stir  some- 
thing within  the  human  breast.  The  great  problem 
is  to  rid  ourselves  of  the  artificial  dogmas  that  have 
grown  up  around  his  teachings  and  see  if  he  can  not 
be  made  to  fit  into  our  wider  vision  of  the  universe 
that  science  has  opened  for  us. 
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I  am  glad  to  have  a  letter  from  one  who  has  seen 
what  you  have  seen  in  the  story  that  I  tried  to  tell. 
I  hope  I  may  hear  from  you  again,  for  I  have 
many  times  wished  I  might  write  some  of  the  things 
I  think  and  feel. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

C.  H.  Pease. 
2329  Hilgard  St., 
Berkeley,  Calif. 


The  most  refined  mysticism,  the  most  exalted 
spiritual  experience  is  partly  a  product  of  the  social 
and  intellectual  environment  in  which  the  personal 
life  of  the  mystic  has  formed  and  matured.  There 
are  no  experiences  of  any  sort  which  are  inde- 
pendent of  performed  expectations  or  unaffected  by 
the  prevailing  beliefs  of  the  time.  Every  bit  of  our 
inner  or  outer  life,  however  much  it  is  our  own,  is 
shot  through  with  lines  of  color  due  to  social  and 
racial  suggestions.  All  our  ideals  of  goodness,  all 
our  instantaneous  decisions  of  conscience,  our  most 
Inward  light,  and  our  most  instinctive  wisdom, 
have  come  to  be  what  they  are  because  we  have 
been  organic  with  our  particular  social  group  at 
this  identical  period  of  human  history.  Mystical 
experiences  will  be,  perforce,  saturated  with  the 
dominant  ideas  of  the  group  to  which  the  mystic 
belongs,  and  they  will  reflect  the  expectations  of 
that  group'  and  that  period. 

— RXJFUS  Jones,  Studies  in  Mystical  Religion. 
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EHsciple  Versus  Saint 

By  H.  P.  Marley 

The  New  Testament  gives  abundant  proof  that 
all  did  not  go  well  between  the  followers  of  Jesus. 
The  Disciple,  Peter,  and  the  Saint,  Paul,  were  at 
"outs"  over  certain  matters  which  eventually  led 
to  mob  activity  when  Paul  set  his  foot  in  the  holy 
city  of  Jerusalem. 

What  happens  in  the  year  1845  when  latter-day 
Disciple  is  arrayed  against  Later-Day  Saint?  A 
strange  bit  of  history  which  should  not  go  unnoticed 
is  that  connected  with  the  fall  of  the  Mormon  city 
of  Nauvoo  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  in  Illi- 
nois, Because  of  economic  reasons  which  masked 
under  the  guise  of  religious  prejudice  it  was  de- 
creed by  the  neighboring  cities  that  Nauvoo  must 
fall.  Its  wide  streets  and  attractive  shops  were 
drawing  too  much  attention.  Following  some 
initial  outbreaks  the  Mormons  were  induced  to 
leave  and  agreed  upon  the  date  of  Sept.  24,  1845. 
Persecution  became  so  bitter  that  the  leader  of  the 
Latter-Day  Saints  of  Jesus  Christ  set  out  with  four 
hundred  families  across  the  frozen  Mississippi  in 
February  and  braved  the  anger  of  the  elements 
rather  than  that  of  his  fellow  mortals.  Those  who 
remained  to  try  and  dispose  of  their  property  had 
a  luckless  time  as  the  opposition  now  became  more 
threatening.  They  were  practically  in  a  state  of 
siege  and  several  days  before  the  time  limit  had 
expired  there  was  actual  conflict.  No  help  came 
from  the  State  authorities,  so  the  residents  of 
peaceful  Nauvoo  surrendered  to  the  mob  on  Septem- 
ber 13th. 

Who  should  step  out  to  receive  the  spoils  of  the 
victor,  but  a  latter-day  Disciple,  a  Campbellite 
preacher  named  Thos.  S.  Brockman,  called  by  his 
mob,  "colonel."    Unquestionably  this  restorer  of  the 
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faith  and  zealot  for  Scriptural  authority  must  have 
read  to  his  mob  the  twentieth  chapter  of  Deuter- 
onomy before  he  assailed  this  modem  Jericho.  We 
can  almost  hear  his  battle  cry  taken  from  the 
Psalm:  "who  will  bring  me  into  the  strong  city 
.     .     .    wilt  not  thou  0  God    .     .     .  ?" 

And  Brigham  Young,  the  Latter-day  Saint,  led 
his  suffering  people  out  of  that  land  of  "Egypt" 
and  after  many  wanderings,  during  which  time  they 
raised  some  "manna"  at  Council  Bluffs,  they  finally 
sent  out  the  scouts  who  discovered  the  Promised 
Land,  Jordan  River,  Salt  Sea  and  all. 

What  strange  things  the  early  Disciples  and 
Saints  of  Jesus  Christ  did  in  the  name  of  Scripture. 
What  ridiculous  things  they  did  in  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  What  alarming  things 
they  do  today.  When  will  we  stop  blaming  the 
Scripture  for  our  own  shortcomings,  our  own 
prejudices,  and  our  own  petty  hobbies?  Only  when 
we  begin  to  realize  that  Scripture  is  a  true  record 
of  these  shortcomings  of  man,  chastened  by  his 
victorious  conflict  with  them.  May  the  latter-day 
Disciples  and  Saints  choose  their  Scripture  with 
care,  and  in  all  things  be  true  to  this  victorious 
element. 


The  Policy  of  the  Scroll 

I  asked  a  group  of  members  of  the  Institute  what 
would  help  to  make  the  Scroll  more  efficient.  One 
of  them  said  a  new  cover.  Another  said  less  high- 
browism.  And  one  voice  said  a  policy.  We  think 
all  are  important  observations,  but  we  attach  most 
importance  to  the  remark  about  a  policy.  We  select 
this  because  it  is  nearer  the  truth  and  because  it 
has  always  had  a  policy  and  this  policy  is  exactly 
what  has  kept  the  Scroll  alive  for  these  more  than 
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twenty  years.  It  is  not  our  lack  of  a  policy  but  the 
failure  to  carry  it  out  which  is  our  weakness. 

Let  us  state  it.  The  Scroll  is  the  organ  of  the 
Campbell  Institute.  The  Institute  was  organized 
as  a  means  of  cultivating  the  ideals  and  the  fellow- 
ship which  are  implicit  in  the  germinal  impulses  of 
the  religious  life  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ.  "One 
set  of  these  impulses  is  found  in  those  great  central 
ideas  and  attitudes  which  belong  to  the  religion  of 
Jesus  as  set  forth  in  the  New  Testament.  Another 
set  of  impulses  arose  from  the  historical  situation 
which  Christianity  confronted  in  America  in  the 
year  1809  when  Thomas  and  Alexander  Campbell 
and  others  consciously  undertook  to  create  a  prac- 
tical movement  for  the  union  of  all  Christians  upon 
the  basis  of  the  religion  of  Jesus.  During  the  past 
hundred  years  other  impulses  have  devek>ped  in  the 
experience  of  the  living  church  which  now  also  have 
their  influence  in  the  interpretation  and  practice 
of  vital  religion. 

The  religion  of  Jesus — which  should  be  carefully 
distinguished  from  much  of  the  religion  about  Jesus 
— consists  of  love  to  God  and  man.  That  love,  as 
Jesus  taught  it,  is  free  from  forms  and  from  all 
external  authority.  It  subordinates  the  sabbath,  it 
fulfills  all  of  the  law  which  is  essential,  it  is  the 
means  of  forgiveness  and  of  all  growth  and  service 
in  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

A  century  ago  the  divided  state  of  the  church 
and  the  bitter  rivalry  of  sects  stirred  many  sensi- 
tive, devout  souls  to  seek  through  the  religion  of 
Jesus  an  escape  from  sectarianism  and  creedal 
authoritarianism.  The  Disciples  of  Christ  have  be- 
come the  most  numerous  communion  of  American 
origin  by  endeavoring  to  realize  that  ideal  of  union 
by  that  means. 

Today  the  Disciples  are  face  to  face  with  the 
necessity  of  making  a  searching  estimate  of  them- 
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selves  and  their  task  in  the  light  of  the  following' 
facts:  First,  there  is  a  much  better  knowledge  of 
the  New  Testament  than  there  was  a  hundred  years 
ago.  Scholarship  has  emphasized  love  as  the  cen- 
tral principle  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  and  it  has 
minimized  to  the  vanishing  point  the  importance 
of  forms  except  as  symbols  and  optional  means  of 
grace.  Second,  the  history  and  the  psychology  of 
religion  have  shown  that  Christian  union  comes 
about  not  so  much  by  a  clear  and  logical  theory 
about  religion  as  by  the  experience  and  the  prac- 
tice of  the  spirit  of  union  in  the  lives  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  Christ.  Love,  with  false  theories,  may  go 
farther  toward  Christ  than  true  theories  without 
love.  Third,  the  Disciples  are  now  embarrassed  by 
the  institutional  success  they  have  achieved.  A 
century  ago  they  had  no  missionary  societies, 
boards,  programs,  secretaries,  publishing  houses 
and  the  like.  They  were  not  blind  to  such  encum- 
brances on  the  part  of  their  religious  neighbors. 
Now  they  have  cautiously  to  consider  their  con- 
stituency. Shall  they  move  their  College  of  Mis- 
sions? Shall  they  have  a  Commission  on  Christian 
Unity?  Shall  they  federate?  Shall  they  exchange 
letters  with  sister  churches  of  other  names?  Shall 
they  appoint  certain  competent  ministers  to  speak 
on  the  progi^am  of  a  national  contention?  Each 
question  has  to  be  answered  not  in  terms  of  the 
merits  of  the  case  but  in  terms  of  the  institution 
and  the  constituency.  They  say,  What  effect  will 
it  have  on  the  revenues  or  on  the  morale  or  on  the 
established  customs? 

The  policy  of  the  Scroll  is  to  try  to  understand 
these  conditions  and  to  cultivate  faith  in  the  power 
of  love  and  intelligence  to  find  ways  to  fulfill  the 
religious  needs  of  our  time  and  situation  most  ef- 
fectively. E.  S.  A. 
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The  Committee  of  a  Thousand 

There  is  a  sound  of  a  going  in  the  tops  of  the 
mulberry  trees.  Let  us  therefore  bestir  ourselves. 
The  laymen  are  rising.  This  is  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  Disciples  that  the  laymen  have  on 
their  own  initiative  sought  expression  of  their 
judgment  and  will.  There  have  been  individuals 
here  and  there  who  have  made  gifts  under  persua- 
sion or  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  some  fine 
constrctive  work,  but  this  is  the  first  concerted 
enterprise  upon  a  large  scale.  The  old  laymen's 
movement  was  "inspired"  by  ministers  and  eccle- 
siastics. This  Committee  of  a  Thousand  is  the  an- 
swer of  the  common  sense  and  religious  devotion 
of  business  and  professional  men  to  the  narrowing 
spirit  of  a  conservative  tendency  which  culminated 
in  the  reversal  of  the  century  of  freedom  from 
creeds  which  the  Disciples  have  enjoyed  and  which 
was  their  most  distinctive  glory.  Now,  so  far  as 
one  convention  can  make  it  so,  we  are  a  creed  ridden 
and  authority  burdened  people.  We  have  a  yoke 
ready  for  us.  If  we  wear  this  there  are  others  and 
the  manufacture  of  yokes  is  an  enterprise  for  which 
numerous  belated  brethren  and  the  powers  of  in- 
stitutionalism  stand  ready. 

But  the  Columbus  Conference  of  December  8, 
1925,  marks  the  beginning  of  an  awakening  which 
will  make  such  bondage  and  desolation  impossible. 
This  time  the  ministerial  brethren  will  find  the 
paths  of  freedom  opened  for  them.  They  will  dis- 
cover friends  of  liberty  and  progress  in  the  pew^s 
and  on  the  official  boards  of  the  churches.  Too  long 
the  liberals  in  the  churches  have  fallen  into  a  deep 
silence  whenever  a  conservative  talked.  In  many 
local  churches  the  finest  people  have  sometimes  be- 
come discouraged  and  have  withdrawn  from  active 
effort  because  of  the  fear  of  being  considered  divi- 
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sive.  But  the  liberal  and  progressive  members  of 
our  churches  have  just  as  good  rights  as  conserva- 
tives. The  theory  has  always  been  that  each  con- 
gregation could  make  its  own  interpretations  and 
conduct  its  own  affairs.  We  have  boasted  of  toler- 
ance and  liberty  in  matters  of  doctrine.  Now  we 
shall  be  called  upon  to  exercise  these  virtues.  It 
will  at  least  be  educative,  and  it  will  probably  be 
very  quickening  and  refining  in  the  long  run.  Mean- 
time the  thousand  laymen  are  signing  their  names 
and  studying  the  signs  of  the  times. 

E.  S.  A. 


Realignment  in  Religion 

By  Professor  Herbert  Martin 

In  the  early  16th  century  Copernicus,  a  Pole, 
revolutionized  theory  and  practice  in  the  field  of 
astronomy.  In  the  late  18th  century  Kant,  a  Ger- 
man, introduced  like  modification  of  view  and  meth- 
od into  the  domain  of  philosophy.  Does  the  pres- 
ent, the  opening  days  of  the  second  quarter  of  the 
20th  century,  presage  the  possibility  of  equally  rev- 
olutionarj^  change  in  the  traditional  alignments  of 
religion?  Jesus,  a  Jew,  broke  with  the  religious 
traditions  and  priestly  practices  of  his  people  and 
day.  In  the  early  16th  century  Luther,  a  German, 
defied  the  powers  of  the  hierarchy  and  marked  out 
a  new  channel  through  which  the  religious  life  of 
a  great  body  of  Christians  has  since  flowed.  Is  it 
possible  that  another  shall  arise  out  of  Judah  to  call 
the  sons  of  God,  both  Jew  and  Gentile,  away  from 
their  legalisms  and  traditional  loyalties  and  cause 
them  to  take  common  ground  and  make  common 
cause  in  the  spirit  of  Jesus  and  the  earlier  prophets 
of  God? 

The  recent  utterances  of  Rabbi  Wise  concurred 
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in,  report  saj's,  by  other  eminent  liberal  Rabbis, 
justify  the  raising  of  such  possibility.  His  views, 
as  reported,  deserve  reflective  consideration.  He 
accepts,  I  understand,  the  fact,  the  principles,  and 
practice  of  Jesus.  He  regards  him  as  one  of  the 
great  Hebrevv-  prophets  of  history.  He  differenti- 
ates between  the  historical  and  the  theological 
Christ.  He  would  dissociate  him  from  the  Christ 
of  Christian  tradition,  w^ould  free  him  from  the  the- 
ological accretions  that  have  gathered  about  him 
during  the  procession  of  the  centuries  and  would, 
and  does,  accept  him  as  a  great  prophet  of  right- 
eousness, as  a  revealer  and  vindicator  of  the  ways 
of  God  to  man. 

To  such  a  view,  or  shall  we  say  platfoiTn,  would 
the  liberal  Jews,  a  considerable  and  growing  num- 
ber, be  attracted?  The  Unitarian  (unfortunate 
term)  movement,  already  occupying  this  position, 
would  welcome  such  pronouncement.  A  large  and 
increasing  number  of  intelligently  devout  Chris- 
tians in  many  other  communions,  who  have  long 
desired  that  Christ  be  understood  as  presenting  and 
interpreting  to  men  a  way  of  life  rather  than  as  a 
promoter  of  doctrines  and  formulas,  would  be  chal- 
lenged and  won  to  such  a  program  as  that  which 
Rabbi  Wise  might  easily  present  in  view  of  his 
position. 

The  daring  of  such  a  program,  coupled  with  the 
considerable  constituency  practically  ready  at  hand 
for  such  undertaking,  would  make  considerable  ap- 
peal and  have  a  large  initial  momentum.  Its  nov- 
elty, its  objectivity,  its  transcendence  of  religious 
and  racial  prejudice  would  make  appeal  to  adven- 
turous and  seriously  minded  souls.  The  possibility 
of  some  such  alignment  should  engage  the  best 
minds.  There  is  enough  in  this  situation  to  make 
it  pregnant  with  the  possibility  of  a  religious  revo- 
lution. In  view  of  the  situation  the  problem  is  here 
suggested  as  a  stimulus  to  reflection. 
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Note! 


We  are  very  grateful  for  the  kind  words  of  ap- 
preciation which  we  have  recently  received  from 
readers  of  the  Scroll.  A  number  of  people  have 
actually  written  letters  and  paid  the  postage  to  tell 
how  much  they  enjoy  these  pages.  Let  us  hear  from 
others.  We  fatten  on  approval  and  we  are  stimu- 
lated by  criticism,  so  we  benefit  by  everything  that 
comes.  It  is  silence  and  neglect  and  studied  inat- 
tention which  break  our  heart ! 


The  Editor  had  a  grand  time  down  in  old  Boston 
preaching  the  true  gospel  in  King's  Chapel.  Sev- 
eral things  are  different  from  our  accustomed  sur- 
roundings. The  Church  vv^as  organized  in  1686. 
The  liturgy  is  revised  Anglican.  The  doctrine  is 
Unitarian.  The  pulpit  is  high  and  reached  by  a 
winding  stairway.  The  preacher  wears  a  gown. 
The  audience  is  largely  invisible  and  on  the  radio. 
The  sermons  are  generously  reported  in  the  daily 
press. 


We  were  happy  to  see  that  Dr.  E.  L.  Powell  de- 
clared in  a  communication  to  the  Christian  Evan- 
gelist that  he  is  a  member  of  the  Campbell  Insti- 
tute, and  quoted  at  length  from  the  pages  of  the 
Scroll.  We  are  glad  to  note  that  Dr.  Powell  is 
launched  on  his  fortieth  year  in  his  great  pastorate. 
His  record  is  unique  among  us.  May  he  live  for 
many  veal's  and  continue  his  fearless  and  fruitful 
work. 


Professor  Flickinger  is  head  of  the  department 
of  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  University  of  Iowa.  He 
writes  the  following  report  of  an  interesting  phase 
of  his  work: 

It  has  been  the  custom,  here  for  eighteen  years 
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to  appoint  a  member  of  the  faculty  as  Annual  Re- 
search Lecturer.  He  visits  about  fifteen  colleges 
of  the  state  and  delivers  a  lecture  dealing  with  his 
own  investigations  in  his  field.  The  purpose  is  to 
stimulate  interest  in  creative  scholarship  and  to 
encourage  the  undergraduates  of  the  state  to  un- 
dertake graduate  work.  This  job  has  been 
"wished"  upon  me  and  now  I  am  engaged  in  the 
task  of  visiting  all  of  these  schools.  I  am  deliver- 
ing a  lecture  entitled  "The  Problems  of  the  Ancient 
Theater,"  illustrating  with  slides  partly  drawn 
from  my  book  on  the  Greek  Theater  and  its  Drama 
and  partly  from  pictures  which  I  took  on  my  re- 
cent trip  abroad  from  July,  1923,  to  August,  1924. 
You  may  be  interested  too  in  learning  that  a  third 
edition  of  my  book  on  the  theater  will  appear  early 
in  the  spring  from  the  University  of  Chicago  Press. 


The  great  men  of  culture  are  those  who  have  had 
a  passion  for  diffusing,  for  making  prevail,  for  car- 
rying from  one  end  of  society  to  the  other,  the  best 
knowledge,  the  best  ideas  of  their  time;  who  have 
labored  to  divest  knowledge  of  all  that  was  harsh, 
uncouth,  difficult,  abstract,  professional  and  ex- 
clusive; to  humanize  it,  to  make  it  efficient  outside 
the  clique  of  the  cultivated  and  learned,  yet  still  re- 
maining the  best  knowledge  and  thought  of  the 
time,  and  a  true  source,  therefore,  of  sweetness  and 
light. 

In  determining  generally  in  what  human  perfec- 
tion consists,  religion  comes  to  a  conclusion  identical 
with  that  which  culture  likewise  reaches.  It  places 
it  in  the  ever-increasing  efficacy  and  in  the  general 
harmonious  expansion  of  those  gifts  of  thought  and 
feeling,  which  make  the  peculiar  dignity,  wealth  and 
happiness  of  human  nature. 

— Matthew  Arnold. 
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Where  I  Find  God 

By  Charles  R.  Wakeley 

I  find  my  God  not  in  the  gaudy  flare 

Of  worldly  pomp  or  ritual  or  creed, 

Or   where   Profession,   blatant,    sounds    its    screed 

With  strident  voices  or  with  trumpet  blare; 

I  find  Him  by  the  lonely  altar  stair, 

In  gardens  where  the  loyal  hearted  bleed. 

In  paths  where  life  responds  to  human  need 

And  love  is  born, — I  find  His  presence  there. 

I  find  Him  in  those  unexpected  ways 

Where  men,  dishonored,  true  to  faith  have  trod 

Through  darksome  nights  and  agonizing  days. 

Tortured,  belabored  by  some  social  rod ; 

Patient,  withal,  repaying  scoffs  with  praise; 

Here  find  I  Beauty, — ^here  behold  I  God. 
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What  Difference  Does  Religion 
Make? 

By  Edward  Scribner  Ames 

Religion  sows  its  word  far  and  wide  in  the  soil 
of  the  human  heart, — preaching,  teaching,  publish- 
ing, picturing  its  ideals  of  life.  It  is  not  easy  to 
know  exactly  what  is  accomplished.  Some  of  the 
mightiest  forces  in  the  world  are  difficult  to  detect. 
The  motion  of  the  earth  through  space  is  not  ap- 
parent but  it  is  traveling  at  the  rate  of  more  than 
a  thousand  miles  a  minute.  The  eye  cannot  dis- 
cern the  growth  of  a  lily  but  a  series  of  photographs 
may  be  taken  and  then  speeded  up  on  the  screen 
showing  the  whole  process  from  seed  to  flower. 
Still  waters  run  deep  and  their  current  is  often  sur- 
prisingly swift.  The  enormous  pressure  of  the  at- 
mpsphere  upon  the  surface  of  the  body  is  borne  with 
entire  unconsciousness  under  ordinary  conditions. 

There  are  also  many  important  things  which  are 
overlooked  because  long  habit  has  made  them  fa- 
miliar. In  these  days  of  mechanisms  serving  the 
comfort  of  man  we  have  become  oblivious  of  elec- 
trical currents  which  are  all  about  us  waiting  for 
the  slightest  touch  to  illuminate  our  houses,  or  to 
transport  us,  or  to  bring  the  voice  of  a  friend,  or 
messages  from  the  air.  We  are  so  accustomed  to 
have  water  flow  from  the  faucet  that  we  forget  the 
giant  engines  pumping  night  and  day,  and  the  faith- 
ful engineers  keeping  watch,  to  guarantee  instan- 
taneous supplies  for  any  need.  By  the  same  psy- 
chology it  is  clear  that  the  great  on-going  powers  of 
the  state,  the  school,  the  home  and  the  church  may 
fall  below  the  threshold  of  attention  and  be  lost  to 
our  appreciation. 
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It  is  of  value  now  and  then  to  remind  ourselves 
of  the  place  which  religion  has  in  society.  Is  not 
religion  as  important  as  its  physical  symbols,  chap- 
els, churches,  cathedrals  and  temples?  These  are 
on  every  hand.  The  traveler  may  see  in  every  town 
through  which  he  passes  the  spires  thrust  up  con- 
spicuously against  the  sky  as  if  to  proclaim  the 
presence  and  the  importance  of  religion.  At  least 
it  makes  a  difference  in  the  architectural  effects  of 
all  towns  and  cities.  The  church  properties  of  this 
country  are^timated  to  have  a  valuation  of  som.e- 
thing  like^^^illion  dollars.  The  annual  expendi-  , 
tures  of  all  the  churches  total  something  like  $500,-  600 
000,000.  Religion  may  be  said  to  make  at  least  that 
much  difference.  But  the  true  estimate  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  such  expenditures  must  take  account 
of  the  results  they  accomplish,  of  the  value  of  the 
agencies  they  sustain.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  we  get  more  for  our  money  in  some  invest- 
ments than  in  others.  Some  enterprises  go  farther 
than  others.  This  nation  spends  far  greater  sums 
annually  for  commodities  which  make  much  less 
difference  than  religion.  We  spend  four  tim.es  as 
much  for  candy  as  we  do  for  religion,  and  we  spend 
four  times  as  much  for  cosmetics,  perfumery  and 
the  like  as  we  do  for  religion. 

There  are  more  than  200,000  ministers  in  this 
country.  They  represent  a  vast  amount  of  energy, 
of  thought  and  of  idealism  poured  into  the  stream 
of  the  common  life.  They  touch  the  lives  of  millions 
of  people,  often  in  the  most  intimate  and  stirring 
experiences  of  life.  Would  anyone  doubt  that  the 
work  of  200,000  farmers  made  a  difference  in  the 
life  of  the  world,  cultivating  the  soil,  sowing  the 
seed,  nursing  the  plants  which  grow  the  food?  The 
minds  and  hearts  of  men  represent  deeper,  richer 
soil,  more  sensitive  and  more  responsive  to  cultiva- 
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tion.  Any  political  party  would  be  happy  to  have 
the  support  of  these  ministers;  any  insurance  com- 
pany or  commercial  or  advertising  agency  would 
consider  its  fortunes  made  if  they  could  be  assured 
of  the  cooperation  of  these  men,  by  just  an  occa- 
sional letter  or  favoring  word  here  and  there.  It  is 
scarcely  conceivable  that  200,000  men  should  be  so 
powerful  through  their  incidental  influence  on  be- 
half of  secular  interests  and  not  be  much  more  po- 
tent in  those  things  to  which  they  passionately  de- 
vote their  whole  thought  and  will.  Some  writers 
and  talkers  seem  to  imagine  that  the  churches 
could  be  closed  and  the  ministers  dismissed  into 
other  tasks  without  greatly  affecting  the  on-going 
and  the  welfare  of  society.  May  it  not  be  more  like- 
ly that  it  would  disturb  the  direction  and  the  mo- 
mentum of  the  human  world  somewhat  as  the  orbit 
of  the  earth  would  be  affected  if  the  influence  of 
one  of  her  sister  planets  were  withdrawn? 

Religion  is  constantly  sowing  seed.  It  does  so 
with  a  lavish  and  generous  hand  on  stony  ground,  on 
beaten  paths  and  on  good  and  fallow  fields.  It  is  not 
merely  occupied  with  rooting  up  weeds  or  destroy- 
ing tares.  The  object  of  religion  is  not  negative 
and  inhibiting  but  positive  and  creative,  to  give 
life  and  life  more  abundant.  Nothing  in  this  world 
is  more  adventurous  than  the  spirit  of  religion.  It 
has  not  been  daunted  by  the  worst  places  or  by  the 
most  forbidding  conditions.  General  Booth  in  the 
slums  and  crime-haunts  of  London;  Livingstone  in 
the  jungles  of  Africa  before  the  days  of  anthropol- 
ogy or  geography ;  Dr.  Grenf ell  on  the  barren  shores 
of  Labrador;  Wesley  preaching  to  the  proletariate; 
thousands  of  doctors  and  teachers  and  social  en- 
gineers throughout  the  world  are  witnesses  to  the 
dynamic,  productive  influences  of  religion.  And  it 
was  religion  which  set  them  upon  these  great  ad- 
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ventures.  They  were  not  physicians,  teachers  and 
engineers  searching  out  the  needy  places  on  the 
earth,  who  just  happened  at  the  same  time  to  be 
Christians.  They  were  first  of  all  Christians  and 
then  trained  them,selves  to  make  their  religion  ef- 
fective by  the  best  methods  of  science  and  practical 
skill.  A  man  who  has  the  disposition  to  serve  his 
fellow  men  is  likely  to  find  the  tools  for  his  pur- 
pose; but  a  man  may  be  equipped  with  the  finest 
tools  and  accomplish  nothing  because  he  lacks  the 
will  and  the  ambition  to  devote  himself  to  some  real, 
though  it  may  be  a  simple  and  a  humble  undertak- 
ing. 

Even  the  more  casual  people,  who  attend  religious 
services,  are  exposing  themselves  to  powerful  in- 
fluences. The  records  of  religious  autobiographies 
testify  to  the  frequent  experience  of  individuals  be- 
ing wakened  out  of  complacency  and  purposeless  liv- 
ing by  some  word  or  song  or  some  indescribable 
sense  of  opportunity  or  duty.  These  are  the  com- 
monplace testimonies  of  evangelical  Christianity  and 
they  have  been  written  down  in  the  authentic  rec- 
ords of  the  scientific  investigations  of  the  varieties 
of  religious  experience.  Psychologically  they  are 
not  peculiar  to  religion  but  are  in  principle  like  the 
moods  which  sweep  over  the  soul  in  the  presence  of 
a  sunset,  or  at  the  touch  of  a  child's  hand  or  in 
reading  an  old  and  long-neglected  letter  from  some 
loved  one.  Religion  awakens  the  tender  emotions 
and  thereby  may  reach  the  mind  with  a  new  idea 
or  the  will  with  a  fresh  impulsion.  Persons  who 
do  not  wish  to  be  influenced  by  suggestion  even  to- 
ward good  things,  or  who  do  not  care  to  expose 
their  thought  to  any  expansion  or  revision,  should 
avoid  the  places  where  religion  exerts  its  power. 
These  are  dangerous  places  for  self-satisfied  people, 
and  for  those  who  suppress  their  conscience,  and 
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for  those  who  once  set  their  hand  to  a  noble  resolu- 
tion but  have  turned  back,  and  for  those  who  are 
living  on  a  plane  of  life  lower  than  that  Vv'hich  in 
their  best  moments  they  respect  and  approve. 

Nothing  is  more  quickening  to  men  than  the  in- 
fluence of  a  group  of  friendly,  congenial  men  and 
women  devoted  to  an  ideal  undertaking,  such  as  this 
of  religion.  Devotion  to  it  takes  away  many  antip- 
athies between  people,  for  in  the  measure  in  which 
they  are  truly  devoted  to  it  they  forget  themselves 
and  their  selfish  interests  in  loyalty  to  the  success  of 
the  ideal.  The  history  of  political  parties  illustrates 
abundantly  the  effect  of  a  common  purpose  in  sub- 
ordinating individual  opinions  and  preferences  to 
the  common  will.  But  religion  summons  men  to  a 
far  greater  enterprise  and  to  a  still  more  unselfish 
service  on  behalf  of  its  reign  of  righteousness  and 
love.  It  therefore  binds  them  together  in  closer 
ties  of  brotherhood  and  co-operation. 

There  is  one  other  difference  which  religion 
makes :  it  contributes  a  certain  freshness  and  poetic 
grace  to  life.  This,  I  think,  is  what  many  mean  by 
mysticism,  though  it  is  not  the  mark  of  any  one 
form  or  order  of  religion.  It  is  highly  important  to 
happiness  to  feel  that  life  is  worth  while  and  that 
we  have  a  real  part  in  it.  The  religion  of  Jesus 
radiated  that  conviction.  The  flowers  seemed  to  him 
touched  by  a  beauty  which  was  the  direct  evidence 
of  the  handiwork  of  God,  and  if  God  so  clothes  the 
grass  of  the  field  which  lives  but  a  day  shall  he  not 
much  more  care  for  his  human  children  ?  And  there 
are  the  sparrows.  They  are  ever  present  reminders 
of  the  divine  providence.  Winter  and  summer,  in 
the  streets  of  the  city,  darting  under  foot  of  man 
and  beast,  snatching  crumbs  of  food,  chirping  and 
calling,  undismayed  and  ever  returning,  they  are 
symbols  of  a  great  unfailing  source  of  life  and  care. 
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Not  one  of  them  falls  without  the  notice  of  the 
heavenly  Father.  Whoever  believes  that,  cannot 
fail  to  believe  still  more  surely  that  there  is  a  di- 
vine watchfulness  about  the  path  of  every  man, 
woman  and  child.  Sometimes  it  is  possible  to  ra- 
tionalize this  faith  without  weakening  it.  To  think 
that  God  works  through  natural  means,  through 
parents  and  friends  and  teachers  and  kindly  people 
makes  intelligible  the  conviction  which  deeply  re- 
ligious souls  enjoy  that  we  are  sustained  by  the 
everlasting  arms.  One  may  rightly  feel  some  sur- 
prise to  find  his  name  and  address  and  correct  num- 
ber in  the  telephone  directory  among  all  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  names  of  his  fellow  citizens, 
and  it  may  justly  give  him  a  sense  of  some  import- 
ance to  be  enumerated  in  so  large  a  company  of 
people.  But  religlion  magnifies  that  reco^ition 
of  the  individual  to  the  point  of  making  each  per- 
son of  immeasurable  worth  in  the  sight  of  the  in- 
finite God.  The  assurance  that  sonie  one  regards 
a  man  as  having  worth  and  merit  is  often  the  surest 
way  of  inducing  him  to  be  worthy  of  that  regard. 
By  treating  human  beings  as  deserving  of  respect 
they  are  persuaded  to  deserve  it.  It  was  such  treat- 
ment of  Zacchaeus  that  touched  him  to  great  gen- 
erosity toward  the  poor.  It  has  been  the  secret  of 
the  most  successful  influence  over  wayward  chil- 
dren and  over  the  criminal  and  vicious  classes.  Ev- 
eryone needs  the  support  of  the  approval  of  a 
friendly  soul.  The  wiser  and  more  powerful  that 
friend  the  greater  the  comfort  and  courage.  To  be 
on  God's  side,  as  Abraham  Lincoln  expressed  it,  is 
the  supreme  source  of  strength  and  poise  for  the 
hardest  kind  of  trial  or  duty. 

The  finest  opportunity  for  the  ministry  of  re- 
ligion in  our  time  lies  in  this  humanizing  and  social- 
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izing  of  our  life.  The  two  most  distinctive  character- 
istics of  the  age  are  science  and  business  efficiency. 
Both  of  them  tend  to  emphasize  the  impersonal  and 
the  mechanical  aspects  of  life.  Both  train  us  to 
eliminate  the  personal  equation  or  to  recognize  it 
only  to  make  use  of  it  for  the  practical  ends  sought. 
Science  is  mechanistic,  even  in  biological  and  social 
fields.  The  sciences  which  pertain  to  the  most  in- 
timate phases  of  human  nature,  such  as  psychology, 
are  endeavoring  to  deal  with  these  phenomena  in 
terms  of  so-called  behaviorism,  disregarding  to  an 
unprecedented  extent  any  spontaneity,  self-direc- 
tion or  even  self-feeling.  The  implications  of  this 
scientific  tendency  for  the  work  of  education  and 
of  social  idealism  are  among  the  most  disturbing 
problems  for  the  future.  The  work  of  public  char- 
ity in  some  communities  has  already  suffered  from 
an  entirely  well  intentioned  undertaking  to  be  ef- 
ficient. The  difficulty  is  to  be  sufficiently  cautious 
and  intelligent  about  cases,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  be  genuinely  human  and  neighborly.  Science 
seeks  everywhere  order,  law,  definable  rela^tions  be- 

—  tween  events  in  terms  of  cause  and  effct.^^ut  relig- 
ion exalts  personal  relations  and  social  interaction. 
It  recognizes  the  reality  and  the  satisfaction  which 
belong  to  friendship,  to  love,  and  to  mutual  sym- 
pathy and  cooperation.  It  welcomes  science  as  a 
means  of  understanding  and  guiding  the  work  of 
idealistic  enterprises,  but  it  insists  upon  its  respect 
for  personal  experience  as  valid  and  authoritative 
in  itself. 

~|-  The  other  distinctive  feature  of  the  age  is  tech- 
nical efficiency.  Men  make  themselves  into  machines 
for  the  production  of  power  measurable  in  financial 
terms.  Industrial  life  has  been  mechanized  into  the 
processes  characteristic  of  its  master,  the  machine 
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— the  machine  driven  by  steam  and  electricity.  The 
workman  has  become  an  attendant  of  his  tool,  where 
once  his  tool  was  the  instrument  of  his  intelligence 
and  his  will.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  advant- 
ages which  the  industrial  age  has  brought.  It  has 
created  new  wealth,  shortened  the  hours  of  labor 
while  increasing  production,  made  travel  easy  and 
cheap,  furnished  means  of  communication  and  made 
possible  marvelous  public  and  private  works  of  util- 
ity and  beauty.  But  has  not  the  price  paid  in  hu- 
man life  been  too  great  ?  Are  those  who  have  prof- 
ited most,  both  on  the  side  of  capital  and  of  labor, 
happier  and  finer?  Are  they  living  fuller  and  nobler 
lives?  Do  the  luxuries  and  the  pleasures  obtained 
by  our  machinery  and  organization  increase  our 
idealisms  and  our  grace  and  strength  of  spirit  ?  Are 
not  all  our  achievements  menaced  today  as  never 
before  by  a  spirit  of  fatalism,  of  pessimism  and 
cynicism  ?  ^^ 

Religion  is  in  danger  of  being  choked  by  a  certain 
hardness  of  intellect  which  science  fosters,  and  by 
the  astonishing  luxury  which  industrial  efficiency 
has  brought  to  all  classes.  Do  the  gains  involved  out- 
weigh the  loss?  William  Dean  Howells,  in  a  little 
poem,  entitled  "Faith,"  asks  particularly  with  refer- 
ence to  this  impersonal  and  orphaned  view  of  the 
world  which  results  from  modern  thought,  "What 
do  I  gain  by  that  I  have  undone?" 

If  I  lay  waste  and  wither  up  with  doubt 

The  blessed  fields  of  heaven  where  once  my  Faith 

Possessed  itself  serenely  safe  from  death ; 

If  I  deny  things  past  finding  out: 

Or  if  I  orphan  my  own  soul  of  One 

That  seemed  a  Father,  and  make  void  the  place 

Within  me  where  He  dwelt  in  Power  and  Grace, 

What  do  I  gain  by  that  I  have  undone? 
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Pessimist  or  Optimist? 

By  Undergraduate  Students 

First  Student — Am  I  a  pessimist  or  an  optimist  ? 
Let  us  see.  Here  is  a  "bad  week."  My  diary  might 
appear  thus : 

Sunday — Awoke  feeling  fresh  and  in  good  trim 
for  studying.  Wrote  a  theme  for  English.  After 
dinner  Father  suggested  a  drive  into  the  country 
because  the  snow  was  melting  and  the  sun  was 
shining — ^we  have  very  few  nice  days  in  winter. 
Came  home  late  because  we  had  to  change  a  tire. 
Fire  out,  had  to  make  a  new  one.  Did  no  more 
studying. 

Monday — Felt  a  cold  "coming  on"  and  sprained 
my  ankle.  Forgot  to  bring  my  English  theme  to 
class.  Missed  the  train  home  because  of  a  street 
car  jam.    Home  at  8:30.    Tired. 

Tuesday — Bad  cold.  Ankle  very  painful.  Weather 
cold — 6  degrees  below.  Forgot  to  go  to  chapel  (this 
makes  three  times  and  I  lost  half  a  grade  point). 
Handle  of  my  brief  case  had  been  loose  for  some 
time ;  today  it  came  off. 

Wednesday — My  cold  is  worse  and  my  ankle  is 
worse;  had  to  cut  gym.  Forgot  to  fix  brief  case 
and  had  to  carry  the  clumsy  thing  under  my  arm.' 
Street  cars  held  up  again  by  the  cold;  missed  train 
and  got  home  for  the  second  time  this  week  at  8:30. 
Burnt  my  fingers  trying  to  heat  up  something  to 
eat. 

Thursday — 1  degree  below  zero  and  a  strong  NW 
wind.  Quiz  in  physics — couldn't  solve  the  problem 
because  I  thought  6x9  was  72!  Went  to  Father's 
office  and  took  a  quartz  light  treatment  for  my  cold. 
This  cut  out  my  studying. 
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Friday — Still  zero  weather.  Turned  my  almost- 
well  ankle — very  painful!  I  must  have  weak  an- 
kles.   This  week  tired  me  out  completely,  etc.,  etc. 

Such  a  week  makes  one  a  pessimist — makes  one 
ready  to  give  up,  but  still  there  is  the  gloomy  joy 
that  better  times  have  been  and  better  times  will 
come  again  in  spite  of  misfortune  after  misfortune 
("Ein  Ungluck  kommt  selten  allein,"  says  the  Ger- 
man). 

My  cold  leaves  me  and  my  ankle  has  become 
strong  again.  Another  week  might  pass  like  this: 

Sunday — Snow  melting.  Took  a  ride  into  the 
country  to  get  some  eggs.  Saw  a  cardinal,  downy 
woodpecker,  northern  shrike,  black  capped  chicadee, 
and  several  blue  jays  along  the  road — the  cardinal 
must  be  lost,  for  it  is  strange  to  see  him  north  in 
winter. 

Monday — Instructor  read  my  theme  before  the 
class — said  it  was  good.  Guess  I'll  pass  English 
after  all. 

Tuesday — Played  two  games  of  chess  and  won 
both,  although  I  haven't  played  a  game  of  chess  for 
a  year.    Nothing  much  happened  today. 

Wednesday — Temp.  40  degrees  and  a  bright  sun; 
however,  there  are  still  to  be  some  cold  days  yet. 
I  am  reading  Theodore  Dreiser's  **Book  About  My- 
self"— it  is  plain,  and  gives  a  clear  description  in 
an  interesting  style  of  newspaper  work  in  his  time. 

Thursday — Just  freezing,  but  pleasant.  Beauti- 
ful sunrise.  Worked  problem  in  weekly  physics  quiz 
correctly.  Stayed  for  Botany  Club  lecture  on  the 
Painted  Desert.    Good  pictures. 

Friday — Temp,  about  30  degrees.  Usual  routine. 

Etc.,  Etc. 

This  week  passes  swiftly  with  little  harshness. 
The  weather  is  not  very  cold,  the  sun  shines  now. 
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and  then,  the  train  is  not  late,  but  above  all  I  am  in 
good  physical  health.  I  am  optimistic  or  more  cor- 
rectly, more  or  less  innocent  of  any  such  feeling. 
I  take  more  interest  in  my  work  and  less  in  the  why 
and  how — ^although  I  am  quite  introspective. 

Thus  it  is  seen,  if  I  may  make  a  hasty  generaliza- 
tion, that  such  a  philosophically  vulgar  thing  as 
health  determines  whether  an  individual  is  happy 
or  miserable — optimistic,  melioristic,  or  pessimistic, 
other  things  being  normal. 


Second  Student — The  world  does  not  discourage 
me;  but  it  does  make  me  in-patient.  It  is  not,  I 
hold,  the  worst  possible  world,  or  even  a  very  bad 
one ;  nevertheless,  it  is  a  far  worse  one  than  it  need 
be. 

I  see  nothing  in  the  process  of  life  that  makes  me 
despair.  I  do  not  agree  with  Schopenhauer  that  life 
is  a  bottomless  abyss  of  the  will,  a  series  of  cravings, 
never  all  satisfied  and  always  causing  us  pain.  I 
understand  that  those  cravings,  and  the  work  they 
inspire,  do  much  to  make  life  worth  while.  I  under- 
stand that  we  have  moments,  brief  and  rare,  but 
real,  when  we  desire  little  or  nothing,  and  are  very 
happy ;  and  I  believe  that  they  balance  those  other 
moments  when  we  desire  much  and  have  no  hope 
of  attaining  it — moments  when  we  are  very  miser- 
able. 

We  are,  I  think,  making  the  world  better.  It  is 
true  that  we  still  live  in  danger  of  storm,  fire  and 
flood ;  that  we  spend  more  or  less  of  our  time  on  the 
sickbed ;  that  thousands  of  our  fellows  live  in  crowd- 
ed, unhealthy,  and  uninspiring  homes ;  that  untime- 
ly death  causes  much  bitter  sorrow;  that  the  jails 
are  full  of  thieves,  swindlers,  murderers,  procurers, 
etc.,  who  will  never  become  in  their  hearts  anything 
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else  but  thieves,  murderers,  etc.;  that  still  greater 
numbers  of  these  run  at  large  among  us ;  that  homes 
are  broken  up  by  quarrels,  infidelity,  and  selfish- 
ness ;  and  that  every  generation  of  mankind  has  its 
own  particular  war,  more  deadly  than  any  before  it. 
Yet  all  these  (except  perhaps  the  last)  comprise  a 
small  and  diminishing  item  as  comipared  with  the 
good — comfort,  happiness,  health,  "fullness  of  life," 
kindness,  and  unselfish  service — ^that  is  (I  think) 
pervading  the  world.  I  recognize  evil  as  backward- 
ness persisting  here  and  there  in  a  forward-moving 
world.  It  can  not  halt  the  advance — but  it  can  de- 
lay it. 

There  is  my  complaint.  Sickness,  crime,  sorrow, 
and  war,  are  not  retreating  fast  enough  for  me. 
Man,  whose  job  it  is  to  drive  them  back,  delays. 
He  is  inefficient;  he  is  asleep;  especially,  he  is  a 
pessimist.  He  glances  once  at  the  foe,  and  gives  up. 
War,  says  one  citizen,  simply  can  not  be  stopped; 
man  is  a  fighting  creature,  and  will  always  fight, 
Tell  this  citizen  to  try  the  job  anyhow,  to  study  it  a 
little,  and  he  will  call  you  an  idealist.  It  is  well  to 
dream,  he  will  say  with  an  indulgent  smile;  but 
we  must  be  practical;  we  must  deal  with  bitter 
reality. 

And  so  one  of  man's  tasks  remains  undone  for 
another  century  or  two. 

It  is  this  prosaic  pessimism,  this  dead,  cold, 
bleary-eyed  despair,  that  provokes  me.  I  like  a  man 
who  sees  the  evil  of  the  world ;  but  I  despise  one  who 
is  terrorized  by  it. 

Well  (I  now  stop  to  ask  myself),  what  do  /  pro- 
pose to  do  ?  Will  I  rise  up,  as  the  man  of  the  hour, 
the  hero  who  looks  the  dragon  in  the  face,  and 
slays  him?  I  fear  not.  The  pessimists  will  hoot  me 
off  the  stage.    Not  that  hooting  will  embarrass  me 
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much.  I  will  speak  anyhow,  in  my  loudest  voice. 
If  I  see  a  chance  to  improve  the  world,  I  will  pro- 
claim that  chance,  for  my  own  satisfaction  in  pro- 
claiming— I  fear  little  better  will  com^  of  it.  Even 
with  a  far  better  equipment  than  I  have,  even  with 
a  truly  analytical  mind,  and  a  truly  comprehensive 
education,  I  should  fail  for  want  of  colleagues. 

"He  is  a  good  chap,"  a  certain  editor  would  say, 
smiling  benignly ;  **but  he's  an  idealist."  My  goose 
would  be  cooked. 


Third  Student — I  am  a  pessimist.  Everything 
in  life  and  even  life  itself  seem  utterly  superficial 
to  me.  What  are  these  laws  that  make  innocent 
people  suffer?  Who  is  this  God  that  makes  inno- 
cent people  suffer?  That  is  what  I  cannot  under- 
stand and  that  is  what  makes  a  pessimist  out  of  me. 

With  its  cruel  competition,  its  unfair  methods, 
its  hatreds,  and  its  deceits,  is  life  worth  living  ?  We 
lie,  cheat,  steal,  and  even  murder — all  in  order  to 
live.  Why?  Life  has  no  right  to  demand  this  of 
people.  Governmental  officials  steal  money  from 
the  people  who  put  them  in  power,  men  kill  their 
mothers,  pastors  are  incestuous  with  women  of 
their  church — ^this  is  life. 

Is  there  any  wonder  then  that  a  person  who  real- 
izes this  has  no  respect  for  man.  Face  the  facts, 
in  the  papers  or  from  your  own  experiences,  and 
you  will  realize  that  what  I  say  is  true.  No  class  of 
society  is  free  from  this;  the  only  difference  is 
that  some  classes  think  less  of  it. 

For  one  summer  I  drove  a  taxi,  and  for  the  fii'st 
time  realized  the  utter  filth  and  rottenness  of  our 
companions.  Nice  people  and  people  who  are  not 
so  nice — all  are  the  same.  Everything  is  for  pleas- 
ure and  that  pleasure  is  in  most  cases  merely  mo- 
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mentary.  Days  and  weeks  and  even  months  are 
spent  for  one  moment  of  joy.  I  ask  you  if  it  is 
worth  it. 

Joy.  That  is  what  most  people  seek  in  life.  Any 
means  are  taken  to  procure  it  without  regard  to 
the  happiness  of  others.  We  push  down  and  trod 
on  people  who  stand  in  the  way  of  our  pleasure.  The 
only  reason  that  we  were  not  pushed  down  in  their 
stead  is  that  we  fought  harder  or  used  worse  tac- 
tics.   Beat  your  neighbor,  it  is  the  only  way. 

This  is  what  I  think  of  life.  This  is  what  my 
experiences  and  matter-of-fact  thinking  have  shown 
me  to  be  the  truth.  Perhaps  you  think  different 
or  perhaps  you  are  an  idealist,  at  least  you  must 
recognize  that  what  I  have  said  is  the  truth,  but 
you  interpret  differently. 


We  misrepresent  religion  and  do  it  much  harm 
if  we  let  our  young  people  think  of  Sunday  as  a 
day  of  mere  restriction  and  irksome  restraint. 

The  Christian  idea  of  Sunday  is  expressed  in  the 
words  of  our  hymn,  "0,  day  of  rest  and  gladness; 
O  day  of  joy  and  light."  A  day  of  joy  and  light  does 
not  mean  a  day  of  needless  restrictions  and  artificial- 
ly created  gloom. 

While  worship  must  have  first  place  on  Sunday, 
wholesome  recreation  and  pleasure  have  their  right 
places  also.  There  is  nothing  wrong  in  a  game  of 
tennis  or  golf  or  baseball  on  Sunday  afternoon.  We 
need  to  speak  out  quite  clearly  on  this  matter  for 
the  sake  of  our  young  people  so  that  they  may 
know  that  the  church  is  in  full  sympathy  with  all 
that  is  good  and  wholesome  and  helpful  in  their 
lives. — Bishop  William  T.  Manning. 
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City  Churches 

By  Marvin  O.  Sansbury,  New  Orleans 

Our  city  churches  furnish  the  material  for  an 
illuminating  study  and  a  challenge  that  is  un- 
equalled. In  the  twelve  cities  in  America  with  a 
population  of  500,000  inhabitants  the  Disciples  of 
Christ  have  129  churches.  Only  thirty  of  these 
churches  have  as  many  as  500  members.  Anyone 
familiar  with  the  city  situation  knows  that  a  church 
with  a  membership  of  less  than  500  members  is  al- 
ways in  a  precarious  condition.  In  these  greatest 
cities  of  our  American  people,  one  person  out  of 
every  375  is  a  Disciple  of  Christ,  while  in  the  total 
population  of  the  United  States  one  person  out  of 
every  seventy-five  is  a  Disciple.  In  all  these  twelve 
cities — New  York  City,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  De- 
troit, Cleveland,  St.  Louis,  Boston,  Baltimore,  Pitts- 
burgh, Los  Angeles,  Buffalo,  San  Francisco — accord- 
ing to  the  1924  Year  Book,  only  two  churches  bap- 
tized as  many  as  100  people  during  the  year  1923-24. 
An  adequate  program  of  evangelism  for  these  cities, 
with  their  population  of  15,000,000  souls,  would 
keep  us  busy  for  the  next  twenty-five  years  if  we 
had  no  other  interests  whatever  as  a  brotherhood. 

In  the  sixty-eight  cities  of  100,000  inhabitants 
and  over,  there  are  365  of  our  churches.  In  sixteen 
of  these  cities  the  Disciples  of  Christ  are  not  rep- 
resented. Of  these  365  churches,  only  ninety-eight 
have  as  many  as  500  members;  and  of  the  365 
churches  only  fifteen  of  them  baptized  as  many  as 
100  people  during  the  year  1923-24.  It  seems  to 
me  it  is  rather  evident  that  we  are  not  capturing 
the  cities  very  rapidly.  Personally,  I  believe  we  will 
become  a  disappearing  brotherhood  if  we  do  not 
take  the  cities. 
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Temple  Membership 

By  Peter  Ainslie,  Baltimore 

The  Christian  Temple  is  an  open-membership 
church,  along  with  the  Central  Church,  New  York; 
First  Church,  Philadelphia ;  East  End  Church,  Pitts- 
burgh; University  Church,  Chicago;  Linwood 
Church,  Kansas  City;  and  other  leading  churches 
among  the  Disciples. 

One  hundred  years  ago  the  Disciples  started  as 
a  Christian  unity  movement.  They  did  the  revolu- 
tionary thing  of  inviting  to  the  Lord's  Supper  all 
Christians,  irrespective  of  their  church  member- 
ship; they,  likewise,  invited  into  their  pulpits  min- 
isters of  all  denominations.  They  were  pioneers  in 
the  practice  of  open-communion  and  open-pulpits; 
but,  in  requiring  Christians  coming  to  them  from 
other  denominations  to  be  re-baptized,  they  dis- 
counted and  very  nearly  lost  their  message  for 
Christian  unity. 

In  recent  years,  however,  there  has  come  among 
the  Disciples  a  revival  of  Christian  unity,  emphasiz- 
ing the  equality  of  all  Christians  before  God,  which 
necessarily  includes  receiving  into  our  churches 
persons  from  other  denominations  without  re-bap- 
tism, thereby  presenting  a  really  Christian  position 
for  the  fellowship  of  the  whole  church.  In  1922 
the  official  board  of  the  Temple  voluntarily  took  up 
this  issue  and  unanimously  advised  its  practice. 
Two  years  later  we  joined  with  the  other  forward 
looking  churches  of  the  Disciples  in  the  practice  of 
open-membership. 

Persons  of  other  denominations  who  have  chosen 
the  Temple  as  their  church  home  are  as  cordially 
welcomed  into  our  membership  as  at  the  Lord's 
Table,  irrespective  of  their  form  of  baptism. 
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Trying  the  Pharisees 

The  following  clippings  tell  an  interesting  story. 
They  were  sent  in  by  our  field  corresi)ondents,  one 
of  whom  suggests  an  editorial  on  "reprisals  by  try- 
ing the  Pharisees  for  their  major  sins,  for  still  they 
tithe  mint  and  anise  and  cummin,  and  omit  the 
weightier  matters  of  the  law,  judgment,  mercy  and 
faith." 

Palmyra,  Ind.,  February  24  (A.  P.). — Because  he 
organized  basket  ball  and  football  teams,  encour- 
aged Sunday  Roller-skating  and  band  practice  and 
built  a  community  house,  where  he  permitted  check- 
er playing  and  amateur  plays,  W.  Clyde  Martin,  40 
years  old,  farmer,  educator  and  athlete,  must  face 
trial  at  the  Church  of  Christ  here  Sunday  on 
charges  of  recreational  practices  unbecoming  a 
church  worker. 

Mr.  Martin,  a  native  of  this  village,  returned  here 
after  gi'aduating  from  Winona  Agricultural  College, 
where  he  played  football  and  basket  ball.  He  be- 
came principal  of  the  Palmyra  High  School.  Im- 
mediately he  had  the  Board  of  Trustees  tear  out  a 
partition  of  the  school,  which  he  turned  into  a  gym- 
nasium. The  school  then  began  turning  out  basket 
ball  and  football  teams  and  also  an  orchestra. 

The  citizens  of  the  town  did  not  approve  of  his 
recreational  activities  and  at  the  next  election  voted 
to  put  back  the  partitiion. 

Martin  then  constructed  a  community  hall,  paying 
for  it  out  of  his  own  pocket,  which  soon  became  the 
center  of  the  young  social  life  of  the  town. 

Dancing  was  not  permitted  in  the  house,  but 
plays  were  given  on  the  community  stage  by  Pal- 
myra talent.  Checker  boards  were  in  the  place,  but 
card-playing  was  barred. 
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When  he  allowed  the  plays,  one  of  the  deacons  of 
the  Church  of  Christ  demanded  he  be  excluded  from 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  church,  saying  he  was^ 
too  worldly. 

Mr.  Martin  demanded  a  public  trial.  Three 
judges,  one  selected  by  Martin,  one  by  the  church, 
and  one  by  his  accuser,  will  preside.  He  announced 
he  will  conduct  his  own  case,  saying  he  will  prove 
from  the  Scriptures  that  modernism  isn't  irrelig- 
ious. 

"The  trial  will  be  of  great  value  in  spreading  some 
ideas  of  recreation,"  Mr.  Martin  declared. 

Palmyra,  Ind.,  Feb.  27.— INS)— The  world  at 
large  will  never  learn  just  why  certain  members  of 
the  local  Church  of  Christ  believe  W.  Clyde  Martin, 
farmer-teacher-athlete,  guilty  of  heresy  because  he 
climaxed  the  introduction  of  sports  in  a  school  of 
which  he  formerly  was  principal  with  the  building 
of  a  personally  owned  community  hall  where  he  per- 
mitted acting  of  playlets,  instrumental  music  and 
the  playing  of  checkers. 

Martin's  scheduled  trial  before  three  officials  of 
the  church  collapsed  today  when  he  told  his  in- 
tended judges  if  he  were  brought  to  trial  he  would 
insist  that  fifteen  fellow  members,  including  his 
principal  accusers,  be  tried  on  charges  of  "un-Chris- 
tian  acts,"  details  of  which  he  had  included  in  docu- 
ments then  on  their  way  to  the  church  building. 

Thereupon,  the  judges  washed  their  hands  of  the 
whole  matter  and  adjourned  with  the  suggestion 
that  "all  concerned  get  together  in  the  spirit  of 
Christianity  and  good  will  and  iron  their  differences 
without  the  aid  of  either  elders  or  outside  judges." 

The  suggestion  was  accepted. 

So  ended  what  had  started  out  early  today  as  a 
solemn,  almost  Puritanical  church  trial. 
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Disciple  Authors 

Formative  Factors  in  Character.  By  Herbert 
Martin  of  Drake  University.  Longmans,  N.  Y., 
1925.    Pp.  345. 

Preface:  This  book  has  been  written  under  the 
growing  conviction  of  the  need  for  a  re-emphasis  of 
moral  values  in  the  life  of  the  nation.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  strategic  approach  lies  through  the 
childhood  of  today.  This  ministry  to  our  children 
must  be  rendered  through  the  awakening  of  our 
parentage  and  teachers.  Our  homes  and  schools 
must  see  the  moral  development  of  childhood  as 
their  common  enterprise  and  therefore  to  be 
wrought  out  in  a  co-operative  way.  In  terms  of  in- 
sight into  the  child's  nature  the  initiative  must 
come  through  the  schools.  By  this  is  meant  that 
the  teacher  in  the  course  of  his  preparation  must 
be  led  to  see  the  problem  and  be  prepared  to  solve  it 
intelligently.  With  this  equipment  the  teacher  will 
become  the  prophet  of  the  new  evangel  to  the  par- 
ents of  his  community.  The  hope  is  entertained 
that  this  volume  may  prove  serviceable  as  a  text  in 
the  preparation  of  teachers  and  in  the  intelligent 
enlistment  of  parents  in  the  moral  development  of 
their  children. 


Do  Fundamentalists  Play  Fair?  By  William 
Mentzel  Forest,  Professor  of  Biblical  History  and 
Literature,  University  of  Virginia,  author  of  "In- 
dia's Hurt,"  etc.  Cloth,  12mo.  Probable  price, 
$1.00.    Macmillan. 

Conservatives  m^ay  well  take  the  stiff  cross-exam- 
ination, to  which  their  easy-going  assumptions  that 
traditional  views  of  the  Bible  are  correct  are  here 
subjected,  as  a  challenge  to  a  re-examination  of 
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their  arguments,  if  not  of  their  conclusions.  Mod- 
ernists who  have  been  betrayed  into  naturalistic 
and  mechanistic  views  of  the  universe,  and  who 
have  allowed  opposition  to  miracle  and  the  super- 
natural to  rob  religion  of  its  spirituality,  will  find 
the  book  a  call  to  a  faith  that  will  let  vital  religion 
live  in  the  modern  world. 


Means  of  Social  Control.  By  Frederick  Elmore 
Lumley,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology  at  the  Ohio 
State  University.  Published  by  the  Century  Co. 
415  pages. 

A  clear,  interesting,  and  straightforward  descrip- 
tion and  analysis  of  the  most  frequently  employed 
means  of  social  control,  and  an  illuminating  investi- 
gation into  the  histories,  methods,  and  results  of 
these  devices.  The  volume  emphasizes  the  limita- 
tions of  the  physical-force  methods  of  control  and 
the  far-reaching  effect  and  importance  of  the  more 
highly  refined  human-symbol  methods. 

This  book  has  been  prepared  especially  for  use 
as  a  college  text  and  also  to  serve  the  needs  of  the 
general  reader.  As  far  as  possible  it  is  free  from 
technical  terminology.  The  purpose  of  the  book  is 
to  show  what  happens  when  one  varies  to  a  marked 
degree  from  the  accepted  social  code,  and  to  de- 
scribe the  resources  and  instrumentalities  available 
to  those  who  take  a  hand  in  the  work  of  control. 


Night  has  a  thousand  eyes, 

The  day  has  one: 
But  the  light  of  the  whole  world  dies 

With  the  setting  sun. 

The  Mind  has  a  thousand  eyes. 

The  Heart  has  one: 
But  the  light  of  the  whole  life  dies 

When  Love  is  done! 
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Personals 


Rev.  Elmer  Ward  Cole  sends  us  the  South  Bend, 
Indiana,  Christian,  his  weekly  church  paper.  It  is 
a  new  venture  and  must  be  a  great  help  in  his 
large  parish.  We  also  get  the  weekly  parish  papers 
from  Pittsburgh,  Baltimbre,  Kansas  City  (Lin- 
wood)  and  one  from  Cleveland  which  is  not  ortho- 
dox. 

Prof.  Walter  C.  Gibbs  sends  an  interesting  report 
of  The  Bible  College  of  Missouri,  which  is  evidently 
a  flourishing  union  school  these  days.  There  were 
340  different  students  registered  for  this  second 
semester. 

A.  T.  Whitt,  president  of  the  Winchester,  Ken- 
tucky Bank,  writes  when  sending  his  check:  "I  en- 
joy reading  the  Scroll  and  don't  like  to  miss  an  Is- 
sue. It  has  no  equal  and  all  open-minded  Christian 
people  should  read  it." 

A  subscriber  from  Pennsylvania,  not  in  Pitts- 
burgh, writes:  "No  publication  comes  to  my  study 
table  that  I  relish  more  than  the  Scroll  ....  Al- 
together, I  have  only  one  fault  to  find  with  it,  there 
should  be  more  of  it.  Please  accept  my  thanks  for 
the  splendid  fellowship  you  are  creating  and  foster- 
ing." 

A  wise  missionary,  not  in  China,  writes:  "Yes,  1 
do  think  the  conser\^atives  have  over-reached  them- 
selves. But  they  have  secured  only  the  beginning 
of  what  they  really  want ....  What  we  need  now  is 
to  be  led  out  of  this  quagmire  and  not  to  be  buried 
with  compromise." 

E.  M.  Todd,  writes  from  Texas:  "I  am  writing 
to  express  my  high  appreciation  of  your  article  in 
the  current  issue  of  the  Scroll.  It  is  in  every  way 
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adequate  and  admirable  and  does  credit  both  to  your 
intellect  and  your  heart.  It  is  sure  to  meet  with  a 
wide  response  and  to  give  stimulus  to  the  highest 
impulses  of  our  time.  Your  work  has  always  been 
splendidly  constructive  but  none  more  than  this. 
If  iron  men  will  avail  to  send  out  stuff  like  this  you 
shall  have  mine  as  long  as  I  can  dig  them  up.  So 
here  are  my  three." 

Stephen  J.  Corey  has  an  article  in  the  March 
World  Call  on  "Baptism  on  the  Mission  Fields," 
which  ought  to  be  read  with  care  by  all  who  prac- 
tice close-baptism  by  immersion. 

Dr.  Peter  Ainslie  says  he  never  uses  the  ex- 
pression "open-memibership,"  but  always  speaks  of 
"Christian  Equality,"  We  think  that  might  help 
some. 

Mr.  J.  Leslie  Lobingier,  Oberlin,  Ohio,  the  suc- 
cessful educational  pastor  of  the  Union  Church 
there,  has  recently  undergone  an  operation  for  ap- 
pendicitis and  is  recovering  nicely. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Breece  and  L.  L.  Leftwich,  now  grad- 
uate students  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  have 
accepted  appointments  in  Cotner  University,  in 
sociology  and  religious  education. 

Dr.  Herbert  L.  Willett  returns  to  the  University 
of  Chicago  for  the  spring  quarter  after  spending 
the  winter  in  California.  He  has  been  engaged  to 
preach  regularly  for  the  Community  Church  in  Ken- 
ilworth,  a  beautiful  suburb  of  Chicago  on  the  north 
shore. 

Dr.  Burris  Jenkins  is  about  the  busiest  preacher 
we  know  of,  with  five  services  on  Sunday,  clinics, 
every  other  day,  editing  a  paper  every  week,  debat- 
ing with  Clarence  Darrow  every  once  in  a  while, 
making  addresses  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
writing  a  book  now  and  then  and  planning  a  great 
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big   hotel-office-church   building   for    his    growing 
work. 

We  asked  Dr.  Peter  Ainslie  recently  for  a  list 
of  the  hundred  churches  now  practicing  open-mem- 
bership, according  to  a  statement  he  made  last  year. 
But!  he  just  laughed  and  said,  "Oh,  I  say  now  there 
are  a  hundred  and  fifty."  We  have  heard  of  several 
lately  of  which  no  news  had  reached  us  before. 

Ye  Editor  was  given  one  of  the  major  prizes  of 
The  Christian  Century  Campaign,  through  the  in- 
dustry and  generosity  of  members  of  his  church. 
They  did  all  the  work  and  then  surprised  him  with 
the  announcement  when  it  was  all  over.  That's  the 
kind  of  a  church  to  have,  especially  after  you  have 
had  it  more  than  twenty-five  years ! 

W.  E.  M.  Hackleman,  the  indefatigable  Secre- 
tary of  the  Congress  has  produced  another  annual 
program  whiclTrepfesents  a  lot  of  skill  and  labor 
in  getting  advertisements  and  arranging  the  vari- 
ous sessions.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  how  it 
works  to  have  three  Congresses  this  year.  The 
topics  for  discussion  are  timely  and  in  good  hands. 
The  atmosphere  should  be  good  this  year  for  an  in- 
terest in  these  gatherings,  but  we  are  reminded 
of  what  we  are  saying  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  that 
the  Disciples  have  largely  lost  their  zest  for  free, 
vital  discussion  because  the  average  minister  is 
cowed  into  silence.  He  has  been  saying  that  ideas 
and  doctrines  are  not  so  important  as  making  calls 
and  managing  machinery.  Therefore  the  Congress, 
like  all  similar  agencies,  has  to  resort  to  high  pres- 
sure financial  methods,  to  moving  the  Congress 
around,  and  to  avoiding  many  of  the  most  real  is- 
sues. The  days  of  the  old  "Lectureships"  seem  to 
have  passed.  Besides,  not  one  of  the  great  weekly 
journals  gives  this  Congress   of  the  Brotherhood 
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respectable  publicity.  It  might  cause  some  dis- 
turbance in  some  placid  pool  of  slumbering  ortho- 
doxy. 

We  had  a  delightful  visit  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry 
Foster  Burns  in  Boston  last  month.  Mr.  Burns 
broke  down  in  health  during  his  pastorate  in  Balti- 
more and  spent  the  past  year  in  England  getting 
well.  He  is  back  to  normal  now  and  is  looking  for 
a  pastorate.  Sometimes  he  thinks  of  considering  a 
Community  Church.  Having  gone  all  the  way  from 
the  Baptists  through  the  Disciples  to  Unitarians, 
he  should  be  well  qualified  to  take  care  of  a  Com- 
munity Church. 

Rev.  Vaughan  Dabney  is  still  thriving  in  his  pas- 
torate of  the  Second  Parish  of  Dorchester  in  Bos- 
ton. This  is  a  large  Congregational  Church,  pros- 
perous and  ministering  to  a  large  constituency  in 
a  residence  neighborhood.  They  are  now  spending 
$125,000  on  a  new  Parish  House, 

Dr.  Clifford  U.  Collins,  of  Peoria,  is  a  comforting 
reader  of  the  Scroll.  He  writes:  "I  am  sure  that  the 
Scroll  is  doing  a  lot  of  good.  .  .  .  When  I  am  through 
reading  my  copy,  I  pass  it  on  to  our  minister.  In 
return,  he  sends  me  occasionally,  copies  of  the 
Standard.  In  that  way,  I  keep  him  fairly  well  lib- 
eralized and  he  says  he  keeps  me  from  getting  too 
liberal." 

Dean  Sarvis,  of  the  University  of  Nanking,  China, 
writes:  "There  is  nothing  fresh  to  report  from 
China.  I  have  just  returned  from  the  biennial  con- 
vention of  those  engaged  in  Christian  Higher  Edu- 
cation in  China.  The  government  has  recently  is- 
sued regulations  intended  to  force  mission  schools 
to  register  and  providing  that  there  should  be  no 
compulsory  religious  teaching  in  any  of  the  schools, 
from  the  kindergarten  up.    The  matter  becomes  a 
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conscience  question  with  a  good  many  of  us.  Unfor- 
tunately, there  has  been  a  fairly  clear-cut  division 
between  Chinese  and  foreigners  on  the  question,  the 
former  being  in  favor  of  registration  and  the  latter 
against  it.  The  result  will  inevitably  be  further  ne- 
gotiations and  ultimate  compromise  of  some  kind." 
Mr.  Sarvis  and  family  will  sail  for  this  country  in 
June  for  a  year  of  furlough. 

We  had  a  letter  the  other  day  from  a  very  con- 
servative brother  who  thinks  the  writing  of  Editor 
Morrison  in  The  Christian  Century  is  not  up  to  what 
it  was  when  he  wrote  the  Meaning  of  Baptism.  His 
explanation  of  this  is  that  Morrison  is  getting  old 
and  careless!  This  reminds  us  of  the  days  when 
the  Scroll  first  began  its  existence  more  than 
twenty  years  ago.  Then  the  great  crime  of  the  lib- 
erals was  that  they  were  young.  Now  the  tables 
are  turned.  The  writers  for  the  Standard  are  a 
young  lot  and  the  makers  of  the  hberal  thought  of 
the  Disciples  are  old! 

Louis  A.  Warren  has  become  a  recognized  author- 
ity on  matters  pertaining  to  the  life  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  He  has  published  important  documents  re- 
sulting from  his  researches  and  his  "Lincoln's  Par- 
ents and  Childhood  Environment"  will  soon  be  pub- 
lished by  the  Century  Company.  Mr.  Warren  gave 
the  principal  address  at  the  anniversary  of  the  Chi- 
cago Historical  Society  this  year.  He  is  pastor  of 
the  Disciple  Church  at  Zionsville,  Indiana. 

Lawrence  Lew,  after  a  year  at  the  College  of 
Missions  and  two  years  of  graduate  work  in  the 
University  of  Chicago,  has  been  teaching  in  the 
University  of  Nanking,  since  his  return  to  China. 
He  has  married  a  Chinese  girl  who  studied  at  Ober- 
lin  and  they  are  very  happy  in  their  new  home  and 
exert  a  very  fine  influence  among  the  students. 

Dr.  R.  B.  Moore,  son  of  W.  T.  Moore,  and  at  one 
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time  a  professor  in  Christian  College,  Columbia, 
Missouri,  has  been  awarded  the  Perkins  medal,  pre- 
sented to  the  American  chemist  making  the  most 
outstanding  contribution  to  applied  science  and  con- 
sidered one  of  the  highest  honors  that  a  chemist 
may  attain.  The  presentation  ceremony  took  place 
in  New  York  City  January  15.  Dr.  Moore  was  at 
one  time  chief  chemist  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Mines,  but  since  1923  has  been  manager  of  the 
Dorr  Company,  engineers,  New  York  City. 

Dr.  C.  J.  Armstrong,  pastor  of  the  Christian 
Church,  Hannibal,  Missouri,  delivered  an  appreci- 
ated lecture  at  Eureka  College  December  17  on  "In- 
cidents in  the  Life  of  Mark  Twain." 

We  submit  the  following  from  Professor  F.  D. 
Kershner,  in  the  Christian  Evangelist  of  January 
28,  as  the  latest  and  most  complete  surrender  to  the 
open-membership  position.  If  nothing  but  "formal 
correctness"  requires  the  practice  of  immersion, 
then  we  are  sure  it  will  be  gradually  discarded :  "It 
should  always  be  remembered  that  open  member- 
ship does  not  involve  the  recognition  of  vital  but 
rather  of  formal  correctness.  Those  who  do  not 
practice  open  membership  accept  the  vital  Chris- 
tianity, that  is,  the  Christian  character  and  life,  of 
their  paedo-baptist  brethren  just  as  fully  as  the 
open  membership  advocates.  What  they  object  to 
is  the  recognition  of  the  formal  correctness  of  their 
paedo-baptist  position  as  embodied  in  the  practices 
of  christening  and  affusion.  By  the  practice  of  open 
communion  they  give  full  credit  to  the  vital  Chris- 
tianity which  they  so  gladly  recognize  in  the  paedo- 
baptist  world  while  they  do  not  recognize  the  cor- 
rectness of  their  formal  position  concerning  bap- 
tism. This  attitude  is  logical  and  consistent,  and 
in  no  way  involves,  when  properly  expressed,  any- 
thing which  savors  of  discourtesy  or  unkindness." 
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Notes 

By  E.  S.  A. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Campbell  Institute  be  held  this  year  on  October 
19.  On  that  date  the  Institute  will  be  exactly  thirty 
years  old.  October  might  be  a  better  month  than 
July  for  some  members.  The  national  convention 
is  to  be  held  in  November  this  year.  How  many 
would  attend  in  October?    Let  us  hear  from  you. 

On  the  twentieth  anniversary  we  published  a  }x)ok 
"Progress."  That  book  was  worth  while  and  has  a 
lot  of  dry  powder  in  it  yet.  What  shall  be  done  to 
properly  celebrate  the  thirtieth  anniversary?  We 
might  well  increase  our  membership.  We  might 
extend  the  circulation  of  the  Scroll  to  twenty  thou- 
sand. We  might  get  out  an  illustrated  edition  of 
the  Scroll  with  pictures  of  the  charter  members  then 
and  now.    May  we  have  further  suggestions  ? 

The  Campbell  Institute  is  uniqe  in  one  respect ;  it 
is  evidently  less  loved  by  its  members  and  more 
feared  by  its  enemies  than  any  other  organization  in 
the  world.  According  to  its  enemies  it  runs  the  U. 
C.  M.  S.,  the  International  Convention,  the  Board  of 
Education,  and  practically  all  the  other  Boards  and 
official  agencies  of  the  Brotherhood.  There  is  one 
thing  we  have  not  yet  seen  charged  to  us  and  that 
is  that  we  run  the  editorial  policy  of  the  Christian 
Evangelist.  We  do  claim  a  very  great  influence 
over  the  Christian  Standard,  and  the  Stone  which 
is  tied  about  its  neck,  but  this  influence  is  of  a 
negative  and  largely  hypnotic  kind. 

Now  that  Spring  has  come  we  intend  to  make 
garden.  There  is  plowing  to  be  done  and  some 
harrowing,  but  already  it  is  time  to  plant  seed.  We 
have  had  seeds  sprouting  in  hot  houses  which  we 
now  intend  to  transplant  and  set  out  under  the  sky 
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where  the  sun  and  rain  and  wind  may  bring  a 
mighty  harvest. 

Do  you  know  where  the  true  freedom  and  hope  for 
the  Disciples  are  to  be  found?  I  will  tell  you.  They 
are  to  be  found  in  the  live  local  churches.  These 
churches  hire  the  kind  of  minister  they  like,  keep 
him  as  long  as  they  like,  pay  him  as  much  as  they 
like  and  beheve  as  much  of  his  teaching  as  they 
like.  Many  of  them  print  little  parish  papers  and 
they  are  cultivating  independence  and  experimenta- 
tion and  adventures  in  religion  which  are  the  hope 
of  our  Israel. 

Institutionalism  is  capable  of  becoming  a  great 
curse.  We  have  seen  good  men,  strong  and  fearless 
in  their  youth,  shrivel  up  into  copyists  and  sound 
like  phonographs  before  they  were  fifty  years  old, 
because  they  were  secretaries  or  other  officials  of 
something  or  other.  Their  youthful  impulses  have 
become  dangerous.  Tact  is  now  the  great  word. 
Peace  is  the  great  concern.  No  one  asks  any  longer 
about  "truth"  or  "freedom"  or  "experiment"  or 
"progress."  As  institutionalists  they  need  money 
to  pay  the  bills  of  their  organization  and  therefore 
they  cannot  express,  and  since  the  last  convention 
cannot  even  hold  any  ideas  which  are  not  already 
accepted  and  endorsed. 

If  this  institutionalism  had  been  so  developed  and 
so  timid  sixty  years  ago  we  wonder  how  the  organ 
would  ever  have  come  to  be  introduced  into  public 
worship.  How  would  the  missionary  societies  have 
come  into  being?  How  would  the  colleges  ever  have 
started  ?  Is  it  not  time  to  strangle  the  colleges  any- 
way? Do  they  not  teach  initiative,  independence, 
fearless  devotion  to  facts  and  to  experiment?  How 
can  a  denomination  which  allows  itself  to  be  bound 
and  gagged  hope  to  develop  scholars  and  leaders 
for  a  new  age? 
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I  tell  you  that  the  Scroll  is  the  only  free  paper 
of  national  scope  and  interest  published  by  Disciples 
and  for  Disciples.  All  other  national  publications 
are  partisan,  afraid  of  discussion.  They  do  not 
print  the  facts  freely  and  honestly  about  those  who 
differ  from  them.  They  dare  not.  Not  one  of  them 
would  print  a  list  of  all  the  open-membership 
churches  in  the  country.  Not  one  of  them  will  seek 
out  the  facts  of  the  so-called  "student-membership" 
in  our  college  churches.  None  of  them  publishes  the 
facts  about  the  teaching  of  the  theological  faculties 
of  Yale  and  Harvard  and  Union  and  Chicago.  They 
are  busy  splitting  hairs  and  beating  the  tom-toms  of 
their  party  and  their  institutions. 

As  a  consequence  the  rank  and  file  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  churches  are  not  aware  of  what  is  going 
on.  No  intelligent  lawyer  or  physician  or  business 
man  is  going  to  spend  his  time  reading  the  kind  of 
partisan  nothings  to  which  the  editors  give  space. 
And  our  children?  What  do  they  say?  Ask  any 
young  man  or  wom.an  who  has  graduated  from  a 
first  class  college  what  is  the  importance  of  the 
things  most  talked  about  in  the  average  pulpit  or 
church  journal.  They  do  not  care  a  rap  for  them  but 
they  are  not  on  that  account  indifferent  to  real  reli- 
gion of  social  idealism  and  of  real  spiritual  power. 

There  are  a  few  churches  in  the  land  and  among 
the  Disciples  which  are  prophetic  of  a  new  and 
larger  day.  Their  ministers  are  not  trying  to  hold 
down  the  lid  on  all  knowledge  and  modernity.  They 
are  not  estranged  from  their  religious  neighbors. 
They  are  not  the  kind  who  are  followed  by  the  col- 
lege freshman  and  deserted  by  the  senior.  They 
welcome  science.  They  stand  for  union.  They  have 
real  friends  among  the  youth. 

For  the  most  part  these  free  and  virile  preachers 
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of  the  Disciples  have  built  up  the  churches  they 
serve.  Such  men  are  Burris  Jenkins,  John  Ray 
Ewers,  Peter  Ainslie,  E.  L.  Powell.  They  did  not 
go  seeking  large  churches  and  large  salaries  and 
places  of  influence.  They  were  willing  to  start  with 
an  actual  opportunity  even  if  it  was  small  and  work 
to  build  it  up.  They  have  even  dared  to  resist  the 
opinion  of  small,  conservative  minorities  at  times 
and  launch  out  into  undertakings,  both  practical 
and  doctrinal,  for  which  there  were  no  well  estab- 
lished precedents.  There  are  today  not  a  few 
churches  in  the  great  cities  which  are  still  trying  to 
keep  peace  with  some  conservative  individuals  in 
their  fold  instead  of  fairly  facing  the  needs  of  their 
neighborhood  and  the  call  of  the  youth  for  a  vital 
and  free  ministry.  Consequently  the  population  has 
doubled  around  them  and  their  own  membership 
scarcely  holds  its  own. 

And  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  attitude  of  the  wom- 
en in  the  churches?  This:  even  the  organization- 
women  are  far  more  liberal  and  progressive  than 
men  of  the  same  education  and  training.  But  the 
college  women  in  the  churches  and  the  club  women, 
and  the  socially  successful  women  are  ready  for  a 
rate  and  measure  of  progress  which  has  not  been 
dreamed  of  by  their  ministers.  Women  are  as  a 
rule  more  adaptable  than  m.en.  They  care  less 
about  the  doctrines  and  the  arguments.  They  want 
their  services  well  conducted  and  approved  by  their 
neighbors.  It  is  painful  to  them  to  have  constantly 
to  apologize  for  their  church  because  it  is  narrow 
or  unwilling  to  co-operate. 

The  things  which  religion  needs  today  besides  the 
elemental  realities  of  the  good  gospel  of  Christ  are 
beauty  and  joy  and  intelligence  and  adaptation  to 
the  reasonable  demands  of  the  spirit  of  the  times. 
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We  have  been  professional  mourners  too  long. 
Our  pessimism  over  this  world  has  been  altogether 
too  much  exaggerated.  It  has  lacked  conviction  and 
consistency.  We  have  been  drab  and  wooden  and 
blind  and  scared  and  feeble.  Our  message  has  been 
that  of  parrots  not  of  real  men.  The  Scroll  has  this 
day  awakened  from  a  winter  of  amazement  and 
amusement  and,  having  rubbed  its  eyes,  will  pro- 
ceed to  herald  the  voices  of  spring  and  the  energies 
of  a  new  birth. 


Recreation 

From  the  Antioch  News 

A  life  of  unrelieved  stress  loses  elasticity  and  joy 
of  living.  There  must  be  recreation,  relaxation,  and 
reward.  Play  which  supplies  that  need  is  a  normal 
part  of  the  good  life.  An  exciting  story  or  an  eve- 
ning at  cards  may  bring  desirable  relaxation,  where- 
as habitually  to  seek  in  the  same  diversions  a  chief 
source  of  satisfaction  is  waste  of  life. 

Many  men  and  women  have  found  avocations  and 
recreations  which  in  themselves  have  possibilities 
for  creative  accomphshment.  These  persons  are 
most  fortunate.  When  the  main  occupation  is  of 
an  inconclusive  sort  in  which  fulfillment  and  climax 
are  difficult  to  recognize,  such  an  avocation  may  be- 
com)e  the  chief  joy  of  life,  and  sometimes  even  the 
means  of  greatest  ultimate  accomplishment. 

A  well-managed  life  will  not  unduly  repress  or 
postpone  experiences  of  climax  and  satisfaction. 
It  will  seize  them  whenever  they  can  reasonably 
be  had,  but  will  guard  most  jealously  against  those 
which  displace  accomplishment  and  lessen  the  driv- 
ing force  of  aspiration. 
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RESTORING  PRIMITIVE  CHRISTIANITY 

By  Winfred  Ernest  Garrison 
(A  Chapter  from  a  "History  of  the  Disciples") 
While  it  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  book  to  nar- 
rate, even  in  broad  outline,  the  history  of  the  several 
reformatory  movements  which  made  up  the  Protest- 
ant Reformation  and  of  the  denominations  which 
originated  in  their  development  or  division,  it  will 
be  proper  to  consider  what  place  has  been  occupied 
in  this  entire  series  by  the  idea  of  "restoring  primi- 
tive Christianity."  There  is  a  belief  current  in  some 
quarters  that  this  idea  was  invented  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  that  there  is  a 
vast  difference  between  reformation  and  restora- 
tion. An  historical  examination  of  religious  re- 
formations will  show  that,  in  general,  reformation 
has  always  been  conceived  in  terms  of  the  restora- 
tion of  a  primitive  uncorrupted  condition.  Those 
who  have  been  content  to  refer  to  authorities  of  an 
early  but  not  quite  the  earliest  age — such  as  the 
seven  ecumenical  councils,  or  the  fathers  of  the  first 
five  centuries — have  done  so  in  the  belief,  or  on  the 
assumption,  that  these  were  so  near  to  the  source 
that  they  reflected  primitive  belief  and  practice 
without  essential  change. 

To  begin  with,  Roman  Catholicism  itself  asserts 
in  the  most  confident  tones  that  it  perpetuates  with- 
out corruption  or  modification  the  religion  which 
Jesus  brought.  It  is  primitive  Christianity.  En- 
riched, to  be  sure,  by  the  wisdom  of  the  ages,  blessed 
with  a  fuller  knowledge  of  divine  truth  made  pos- 
sible by  the  Holy  Spirit  indwelling  in  the  church,  and 
strengthened  by  the  possession  of  organization  and 
equipment  and  devices  for  work  and  worship  which, 
since  they  have  the  sanction  of  the  church,  also  have 
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the  sanction  of  God,  still  it  thinks  of  itself  as  essen- 
tially the  primitive  church.  "The  Christian  religion 
is  in  all  its  parts  supernatural,  and  therefore  not 
susceptible  of  modifications  devised  by  human  wis- 
dom. What  Christ  made  it  in  the  beginning,  that 
must  it  remain  forever."  (The  Catholic  Church 
and  Modern  Christianity,  by  Rev.  Bernard  J.  Otten, 
S.J.,  p.  25.)  Catholicism  not  only  claims  to  possess 
this  primitive  purity  but  claims  to  possess  it  exclu- 
sively. "Among  the  hundreds  of  so-called  Christian 
churches,  there  is  not  one  that  does  not  bend  before 
the  storm  of  modem  rationalism.  Beyond  the  pale 
of  the  Catholic  Church  the  religious  world  is  as  pro- 
tean in  its  aspect  as  is  the  ocean's  surface,  changing 
its  form  with  every  passing  breeze.  Doctrine  after 
doctrine  is  modified,  changed,  abandoned;  in  each 
modification  the  human  element  encroaches  upon  the 
divine ;  the  natural  supplants  the  supernatural,  until 
finally  nothing  remains  but  a  religion  that  is  entirely 
of  man's  making."  (ibid.,  p.  25.)  To  the  objection 
that  the  Catholic  Church  certainly  has  from  time  to 
time  promulgated  dogmas  which  had  not  before  been 
included  in  the  body  of  accepted  doctrine,  the  reply 
is  that  the  church  has  in  it  a  vital  principle  which 
enables  it  to  grow,  and  that  its  knowledge  of  the 
truth  also  developes;  but  doctrinal  development  is 
only  "an  authoritative  declaration  and  clear  defini- 
tion of  revealed  truths  as  demanded  by  the  exig- 
encies of  the  times;  which  truths,  however,  were 
implicitly  contained  in  what  was  taught  from  the 
beginning."  So,  for  example,  when  the  dogma  of 
the  immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin  Mar>"  was 
for  the  first  time  officially  promulgated  in  1854,  it 
was  not  a  new  doctrine.  "No  new  truth  was  added 
to  the  deposit  of  faith ;  but  a  truth  concerning  which 
there  had  been  some  doubt  as  to  whether  it  was 
really  contained  in  the  deposit  of  faith,  was  by  this 
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solemn  definition  authoritatively  declared  to  be  most 
certainly  contained  therein."     (ibid.,  p.  40.) 

Chillingworth's  familiar  statement,  "The  Bible 
and  the  Bible  alone  is  the  religion  of  Protestants," 
cannot  mean  less  than  that  the  religion  recorded  in 
the  Bible,  and  specifically  the  form  of  the  Christian 
religion  reflected  in  that  part  of  the  Bible  which 
contains  the  records  of  its  rise  and  early  progress, 
shall  be  the  model  to  which  the  church  of  the  present 
is  to  be  conformed.  On  that  principle,  all  religious 
reformation  must  be  restoration.  Reformation 
could  have  no  other  meaning  than  the  clearing  away 
of  unauthorized  accretions  not  in  harmony  with  the 
original  and  the  restoring  of  those  things  which  had 
been  lost  or  perverted.  Philip  Schaff,  the  veteran 
Presbyterian  church  historian,  said:  "Evangelical 
Protestantism  makes  the  Scriptures  alone  the  su- 
preme rule,  but  uses  tradition  and  reason  as  means 
of  ascertaining  its  true  sense."  The  appeal  is  to 
antiquity,  and  the  criterion  is  conformity  to  the  or- 
iginal pattern.  Opinions  might  still  differ — and 
they  did  differ — as  to  just  how  much  of  the  proced- 
ure of  the  primitive  church  was  meant  to  be  a  "pat- 
tern," and  as  to  the  exact  meaning  of  many  items 
in  the  record  of  the  primitive  faith.  But  these  were 
differences  of  interpretation  and  not  of  principle. 
Luther  and  Zwingli  agreed  that  the  church  of  their 
day  ought  to  mean  what  Jesus  and  the  early  church 
had  meant  by  the  words,  "This  is  my  body."  The 
Catholic  church  also  thinks  so.  But  they  all  dis- 
agree as  to  what  it  was  that  Jesus  and  the  early 
church  meant.  So  we  have  one  group  professing 
to  maintain,  and  the  other  two  professing  to  restore, 
the  primitive  doctrine  on  this  point;  yet  all  three 
holding  different  doctrines.  It  appears  that  the  for- 
mula, "restoring  primitive  Christianity,"  is  the  be- 
ginning rather  than  the  end  of  controversy. 
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It  will  be  noted  that  Protestantism  did  not  go 
back  of  some  of  the  things  which  characterized 
Catholic  Christianity  as  distinguished  from  Primi- 
tive Christianity.  The  New  Testament  may  be,  and 
is,  the  best  evidence  as  to  what  primitive  Christian- 
ity was.  But  Biblical  Christianity — meaning  by 
that  a  system  based  on  the  authority  of  the  New 
Testament  as  to  doctrine  and  practice — could  not  be 
primitive.  "The  Bible  and  the  Bible  alone"  might 
be  the  religion  of  Protestants,  but  it  was  not  the 
religion  of  the  first  generation  of  Christianity  be- 
fore the  New  Testament  had  come  into  existence. 

The  motive  and  temper  of  the  German  reforma- 
tion was  at  the  farthest  possible  remove  from  the 
rationalistic.  Luther  did  not  revolt  against  the  prin- 
ciple of  authority — though  he  used  more  liberty 
than  his  own  theory  of  religion  gave  him  warrant 
for — but  against  the  abuses  of  Rome  and  against 
her  apparent  departure  from  scriptural  teaching. 
Luther  called  reason  "the  mistress  of  the  devil,"  "the 
ugly  devil's  bride,"  "a  poisonous  beast  with  many 
dragon's  heads,"  "God's  bitterest  enemy."  "Faith," 
he  says,  "wrings  the  neck  of  reason  and  strangles 
the  beast,  which  else  the  whole  world  with  all  crea- 
tures could  not  strangle.  But  how?  It  holds  to 
God's  word  and  lets  it  be  right  and  true,  no  matter 
how  foolish  and  impossible  it  sounds." 

Gieseler  says  (Church  History,  IV,  552)  :  "The 
reformers  started  from  the  position  that  the  Holy 
Scriptures  can  be  relied  upon  as  the  source  of  re- 
vealed truth,  because  they  have  only  one  literal 
sense,  not  several  senses."  "The  Holy  Spirit  is  the 
most  plain  and  simple  of  all  writers  and  speakers  in 
heaven  or  on  earth;  hence  his  word  cannot  have 
more  than  one  plain  sense."      (Luther.) 

A  Lutheran  book,  answering  the  question,  "Why 
a  Lutheran  should  not  attend  any  other  church," 
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gives  as  a  reason — "because  the  Lutheran  church  is 
the  old  original  church." 

With  Zwingli  the  primary  question  was  "the  pur- 
ity of  the  church — its  doctrines,  its  worship,  its  or- 
ganization, as  tested  by  that  primal  classic  charter, 
the  Scriptures."     (Walker:  The  Reformation.) 

Calvin's  assertions  of  the  absolute  authority  of 
scripture  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  faith  and 
practice  of  the  church  were  frequent  and  forceful. 
His  "Institutes  of  the  Christian  Religion,"  which 
became  the  standard  of  orthodoxy  for  the  reformed 
churches,  was  his  formulation  of  the  teaching  of 
Scripture,  and  the  reformation  of  the  church  which 
which  he  led  was  his  conception  of  a  restoration  of 
pure  and  primitive  Christianity. 

Bucer  of  Strassburg,  in  the  sacramentarian  con- 
troversy, said :  "We  exhort  believers  to  attend  with 
a  simple  faith  to  the  words  of  our  Lord,  to  reject  all 
false  speculations  and  all  human  opinions." 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that,  in  the  defense  of  doc- 
trines which  came  to  seem  essential  to  the  sound 
structure  of  Christian  thought,  the  domatic  interest 
often  prevailed  over  the  purely  exegetical.  Even 
in  matters  of  morals  and  conduct,  the  most  improb- 
able propositions  were  buttressed  by  an  appeal  to 
Scripture  whose  sincerity  we  have  no  right  to  doubt 
and  which,  by  the  very  absurdity  of  the  positions 
maintained,  gives  evidence  of  the  general  currency 
of  the  belief  that  whatever  could  be  shown  to  be 
primitive  needed  no  further  defense.  Philip,  Land- 
grave of  Hesse,  in  asking  Luther,  Melanchthon  and 
Bucer  to  approve  his  polygamous  marriage — as  they 
finally  did  with  some  reservations  after  an  ineffec- 
tual protest — said:  "I  would  not  have  confidence  in 
your  permission  if  what  I  ask  did  not  have  a  solid 
foundation  in  Scripture."  Here  it  would  seem  that 
his  appeal  to  primitive  practice  went  back  to  a  period 
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considerable  antedating  the  beginning  of  the  Chris- 
tian era. 

The  Anabaptists  of  the  sixteenth  century,  wildly 
fanatical  in  some  respects  and  in  others  strangely- 
anticipating  the  best  thought  of  later  generations, 
pled  for  a  literal  return  to  the  social  and  religious 
practices  of  the  first  century,  urged  the  necessity  of 
*'a  regenerate  church  membership"  and  a  church  en- 
tirely separated  from  government,  and  declared 
that,  like  the  first  Christians,  they  would  have  no 
creed,  no  oaths,  no  weapons,  no  resistance,  no  civil 
offices.  Melchior  Hofmann,  while  at  times  claiming 
special  illumination  as  a  prophet  and  predicting 
from  his  interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse  that  the 
visible  return  of  Christ  would  occur  in  the  year 
1533,  in  his  saner  moments  announced  that  he  was 
not  a  prophet  but  a  witness  for  God  announcing  a 
"resurrection"  of  primitive  Christianity  as  John 
Hus  had  done. 

The  English  Reformation,  motived  as  it  was  by 
social  and  political  considerations,  based  itself  upon 
a  study  of  the  New  Testament  and  an  effort  to  clear 
away  the  corruptions  and  superfluities  which  Rome 
had  added  by  reference  to  the  records  of  the  earliest 
churches.  "The  appeal  to  the  Bible  was  the  soul  of 
the  Reformation  generally  and  of  the  English  Refor- 
mation particularly."  (R.  H.  Murray,  Anglican 
Essays,  page  77.)  Article  6  of  the  Thirty-nine  Ar- 
ticles declares:  "Holy  Scripture  containeth  all 
things  necessary  to  salvation:  so  that  whatsoever 
is  not  read  therein,  nor  may  be  proved  thereby,  is 
not  to  be  required  of  any  man,  that  it  should  be  be- 
lieved as  an  article  of  faith,  or  be  thought  requisite 
or  necessary  to  salvation."  And  Article  8,  approv- 
ing of  the  Apostles  Creed  and  the  Nicene  Creed  (and 
in  England  of  the  Athanasian  also),  affirms  as  the 
ground  of  their  acceptance  that  "they  may  be  proved 
by  the  most  certain  warrants  of  Holy  Scripture." 
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The  religious  controversies  in  England  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  sixteenth  and  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury turned  largely  upon  the  question  of  the  organ- 
ization of  the  church  and  such  details  of  public  wor- 
ship as  the  wearing  of  vestments  by  the  clergy,  the 
use  of  the  prayer-book,  kneeling  at  the  sacrament, 
and  the  use  of  the  sign  of  the  cross  at  Baptism.  Here 
again  the  appeal  was  to  Scripture  as  recording  the 
practice  of  the  primitive  churches.  Thomas  Cart- 
wright,  Lady  Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity  at 
Cambridge,  insisted  upon  presbyterianism  as  the 
one  divinely  authorized  system  of  policy.  "The  first 
point  in  his  system,"  says  Fisher,  "is  that  the  Scrip- 
tures are  not  only  the  rule  of  faith,  but  also  the  rule 
of  the  government  and  discipline  of  the  church." 
The  episcopal  system  is  therefore  unlawful  because 
opposed  to  the  practice  of  the  primitive  church.  His 
opponents,  Whitgrift,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
for  example,  were  at  first  content  to  argue  for  pre- 
lacy as  a  permissible  and  useful  system  jure  humano. 
But,  true  to  the  historic  tendency  of  authority  on 
one  side  to  beget  authority  on  the  other,  the  advo- 
cates of  episcopacy  soon  decided  that  the  New  Testa- 
ment model  demanded  that  the  church  must  have 
bishops.  Whether  or  not  Bancroft,  Whitgrift's  suc- 
cessor, was  the  first  to  assert  the  divine  right  of 
episcopacy.  Hooker's  famous  work  on  "Ecclesias- 
tical Polity"  still  argued  for  the  validity  of  non- 
episcopal  orders.  But  this  view  could  not  maintain 
itself  in  the  Anglican  church,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Ham- 
mond, and  Laud  represented  the  groying  sentiment 
in  facor  of  episcopacy  jure  divino,  which  in  the  end 
prevailed.  The  characteristic  Anglican  contention, 
therefore,  which  even  to  this  day  unchurches  all  dis- 
senters who  lack  an  episcopally  ordained  ministry, 
is  an  expression  of  the  view  that  primitive  Chris- 
tianity cannot  be  correctly  restored  without  an  un- 
broken succession  of  bishops. 
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A  volume  entitled,  "Which  is  the  Apostolic 
Church-"  published  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Publication,  concludes  with  this  statement :  "We  re- 
gard it  therefore  as  put  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt 
that,  of  all  the  churches  now  existing  in  the  world, 
the  Presbyterian  church  comes  nearest  to  the  apos- 
tolic model." 

A  Methodist  book,  which  the  writer  happened  to 
buy  on  the  same  day  and  from  the  same  shelf  as  the 
above,  ends  with  a  practically  identical  statement  in 
regard  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 

The  Independents  were  no  less  confident  that  the 
apostolic  model  required  that  each  congregation 
should  be  autonomous  (contrary  to  the  opinion  of 
both  Presbyterians  and  Episcopalians)  and  (con- 
trary to  the  Episcopalians)  that  no  episcopal  ordina- 
tion was  necessary  to  give  validity  to  the  sacra- 
ments. 

Among  certain  of  the  Independents  grew  up  the 
sentiment  that  the  primitive  church  was,  and  there- 
fore the  present  church  should  be,  composed  only  of 
the  regenerate,  that  it  should  therefore  not  include 
children,  and  that  baptism  should  be  administered 
by  immersion  to  those  who  were  qualified  by  their 
own  individual  attitude  of  repentance  and  faith. 
Those  who  held  to  this  opinion  separated  and  became 
Baptists.  This  again  was  a  perfectly  definite  and 
explicit  attempt  to  restore  the  apostolic  order. 

In  the  established  church  of  Scotland  there  arose 
in  1728  a  movement  headed  by  John  Glas  who,  ap- 
parently quite  independently  of  the  English  Inde- 
pendents, discovered  that  the  early  church  had  had 
no  connection  with  the  state  and  that  therefore  the 
"National  Covenant"  could  have  no  legitimate  place 
in  the  program  of  the  church.  Glas  left  the  national 
church  and,  with  the  later  assistance  of  his  son-in- 
law,  Robert  Sandeman,  established  several  churches 
known  as  "Old  Scotch  Independents"  or  "Glassites" 
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or  "Sandemanians."  Their  purpose  was  to  "revive 
and  exemplify  the  order  and  discipline  of  the  prim- 
itive church."  Some  of  their  followers  came  to  the 
belief  that  the  exclusive  practice  of  immersion  was 
a  part  of  the  apostolic  system.  Thus  arose  the 
"Scotch  Baptists,"  apparently  without  influence 
from  the  English  Baptists. 

Glas  himself  was  ardently  committed  to  the  idea 
of  restoring  the  practice  of  the  primitive  churches, 
especially  in  the  matter  of  the  ordinances  and  in  the 
conduct  of  public  worship.  He  biographer  says 
(Memoir  of  John  Glas,  xli)  :  "It  has  been  observed 
that  at  the  first  meeting  of  Mr.  Glas  and  his  adher- 
ents, when  they  agreed  to  walk  together  in  brotherly 
love  and  in  the  duties  thereof,  they  likewise  agreed 
to  observe  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  supper  more 
frequently  than  was  the  practice  of  the  church  of 
Scotland,  viz.,  once  every  month;  but  they  soon 
found  that  they  had  as  little  warrant  from  the  scrip- 
tures for  this  practice  as  the  church  of  Scotland  had 
for  theirs,  as  the  first  disciples  came  together  on  the 
first  day  of  the  week  for  breaking  of  bread.  Acts 
2:42  and  20:7;  and  they  agreed  that  in  this,  as 
in  everything  else,  they  ought  to  be  fol- 
lowers of  the  first  churches,  being  guided 
and  directed  by  the  scriptures  alone.  The  introduc- 
tion of  this  was  a  remarkable  approximation  to  the 
primitive  church  order  and  discipline.  When  this 
little  flock  were  led  more  particularly  to  consider 
the  order  of  the  primitive  churches,  they  found  that 
in  every  one  of  them  there  was  a  plurality  of  elders. 
.  .  Thus  the  order  of  the  primitive  churches 
came  to  be  progressively  established  in  proportion 
as  the  understandings  of  this  people  in  the  scrip- 
tures were  enlarged.  .  .  .  This  led  them  to  a 
more  particular  examination  of  the  characters  of 
elders  as  laid  down  by  the  apostle  in  his  epistles 
to  Timothy  and  Titus,  where  they  found  no  mention 
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of  an  university  education,  or  of  the  necessity  of  un- 
derstanding the  learned  languages.  Having  assem- 
bled for  fasting  and  for  prayer,  as  they  found  the 
primitive  churches  had  done  on  such  occasians,  they 
accordingly  appointed  James  Cargill  as  Mr.  Glas's 
colleague  at  Dundee  and  William  Scott  as  Mr.  Archi- 
bald's at  Guthrie.  Many  other  anecdotes  of  the  like 
nature  might  be  mentioned ;  but  these  are  sufficient 
to  show  the  temper  of  those  times,  and  at  what  ex- 
pense Mr.  Glas  revived  and  exemplified  the  order 
and  discipline  of  the  primitive  churches,  which  many 
(having  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  learned  them 
from  his  writings)  have  given  out  as  the  result  of 
their  own  diligence  in  searching  the  scriptures,  and 
have  in  part  practiced  as  things  before  unknown." 

These  men  were  (Ross:  History  of  Congrega- 
tional Independency  in  Scotland,  page  81)  "striving 
after  an  ideal  of  church  life  and  practice  based  as 
closely  as  possible  upon  an  exact  imitation  of  the 
supposed  practices  of  the  primitive  churches."  Be- 
sides a  plurality  of  elders  and  weekly  observance  of 
the  Lord's  supper,  they  practiced  mutual  exhorta- 
tion, disregard  for  a  regular  ministry  with  theolog- 
ical training,  independence  of  the  local  church,  and 
discipline  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  congrega- 
tion. 

About  1797  James  and  Alexander  Haldane,  laymen 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  disgusted  by  the  "mod- 
eratism"  which  lay  like  a  blight  upon  that  church, 
began  religious  .work  at  their  own  expense,  being 
men  of  independent  fortune.  They  presntly  organ- 
ized the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  at  Home, 
which  became  a  church  in  Edinburgh  in  1799.  Other 
churches  were  organized.  Greville  Ewing,  a  dis- 
satisfied minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  joined 
them,  and  become  editor  of  the  Missionary  Maga- 
zine which  was,  in  a  sense,  the  organ  of  the  Hal- 
danes.      Besides    an    ardent   exangelistic    interest 
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which  moved  these  two  devout  brothers  to  devote 
their  lives  and  fortunes  to  the  advancement  of  re- 
ligion, the  bent  of  their  minds  is  indicated  by  both 
the  title  and  the  contents  of  a  volume  published  by 
James  Alexander  Haldane  in  1805,  entitled  "A  View 
of  the  Social  Worship  and  Ordinances  Observed  by 
the  First  Christians,  Drawn  from  the  Scriptures 
Alone;  Being  an  Attempt  to  Enforce  Their  Divine 
Obligation;  and  to  Represent  the  Guilty  and  Evil 
Consequences  of  Neglecting  Them."  The  title  of 
the  first  chapter  is:  "There  is  reason  to  presume 
that  the  New  Testament  contains  instructions  con- 
cerning every  part  of  the  worship  and  conduct  of 
Christian  societies,  as  well  as  concerning  the  faith 
and  practice  of  individuals" ;  and  of  the  second, 
"All  Christians  are  bound  to  observe  the  univer- 
sal and  approved  practices  of  the  first  churches 
recorded  in  Scripture."  The  book  deals  especially 
with  church  organization  and  offices  and  with 
ordinances,  discipline,  and  the  elements  which  enter 
into  public  worship.  At  the  time  of  publishing  this 
book,  the  Haldanes  believed  in  infant  baptism,  and 
the  book  contains  an  argument  for  it  drawn  from 
the  analogy  of  circumcision  and  the  "everlasting" 
covenant  with  Abraham.  A  little  later  they  became 
convinced  that  this  position  was  untenable  and  be- 
came immersionists.  Ewing  did  not  follow  them  in 
this  change,  and,  for  this  and  other  reasons,  rela- 
tions between  them  became  strained. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  union  motive  was  vir- 
tually non-existent  among  these  restorers  of  the 
primitive  order.  Their  object  was  not  to  be  united 
with  other  Christians,  but  to  be  right.  Dr.  L.  Alex- 
ander, in  his  Memoirs  of  Rev.  John  Watson,  says: 
"It  has  been  the  misfortune  of  the  Congregational- 
ists  in  Scotland  to  start  with  the  assumption  of  two 
principles  which  are  amply  sufficient  to  set  all  Chris- 
.tendom  by  the  ears  should  they  ever  come  to  be  uni- 
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versally  adopted.  One  of  these  is,  that  Christians 
are  religiously  bound  to  conform  their  ecclesiastical 
usages  in  the  minutest  particulars  and  under  all 
circumstances  to  the  practice,  or  what  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  practice,  of  the  primitive  churches; 
the  other  is  that  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  every 
man  who  has  embraced  an  opinion  to  make  use  of 
all  means  in  his  power  to  bring  everybody  else  over 
to  that  opinion."  To  these  might  have  been  added 
a  third  presupposition,  at  that  time  almost  univer- 
sally held,  of  the  inerrant  authority  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. 

The  Protestant  Reformation  thus  proceeded  from 
the  start  upon  the  assumption  that  the  only  legiti- 
mate method  of  reformation  was  the  restoration  of 
the  essential  features  of  primitive  Christianity. 
The  early  reformers,  as  well  as  many  of  their  suc- 
cessors, confined  their  attention  to  the  restoration 
of  the  doctrines  believed  on  the  evidence  of  Scrip- 
ture to  have  been  held  by  the  churches  of  the  first 
century.  At  a  later  period,  emphasis  was  laid  upon 
the  restoration  of  a  specific  form  of  organization 
and  government  which  was  considered  as  having 
been  given  by  divine  authority  and  exemplified  in 
the  churches  organized  by  the  apostles.  Still  later, 
groups  of  earnest  reformers  undertook  to  apply  the 
same  principle  of  restoration  to  the  details  of  public 
worship. 

I  may  anticipate,  at  this  point,  by  indicating 
briefly  the  relation  of  Alexander  Campbell  to  this 
series.  His  proposal  to  restore  primitive  Christian- 
ity, considered  as  a  general  proposition  or  as  a  prin- 
ciple of  reform,  had  no  novelty  whatever.  Every 
preceding  reformer,  with  few  exceptions,  and  those 
not  the  most  reputable,  had  stood  on  the  same 
ground.  His  general  presuppositions  in  regard  to 
the  authority  of  Scripture  and  the  normative  char- 
acter of  the  essential  characteristics  of  the  apostolic 
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churches  (whatever  the  essential  characteristics 
might  be)  he  shared  with  his  predecessors 
and  contemporaries.  Yet  he  did  make  a  con- 
tribution of  distinct  value.  Approaching  the  prob- 
lem of  reformation  from  the  standpoint  of  a  dom- 
inating desire  to  promote  the  unity  of  the  church, 
he  observed  that  there  was  far  less  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  what  the  apostles  had  required  as  con- 
ditions of  entrance  into  the  church  than  as  to  the 
doctrines  held,  the  organization  used,  and  the  forms 
of  worship  employed  by  the  church.  Instead,  there- 
fore, of  beginning  with  an  attempt  to  formulate  a 
complete  Biblical  theology  like  Luther  and  Calvin, 
or  an  authoritative  form  of  government  like  Cart- 
wright  and  Laud,  or  a  jm^e  divino  program  of  pub- 
lic worship  like  Glas  and  Haldane,  he  gave  his  at- 
tention first  to  the  question.  What  did  the  apostles 
require  as  conditions  for  membership  in  the  church? 
It  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted  that  a  further  step 
was  not  taken  by  concentrating  attention  upon  the 
question,  What  were  the  fundamental  and  determin- 
ing attitudes  toward  God  and  toward  one's  fellow 
men  which  Jesus  inculcated  as  the  essence  of  his 
religion?  This  aspect  of  the  restoration  of  primi- 
tive Christianity  still  awaits  adequate  emphasis. 
The  actual  development,  however,  was  in  the  direc- 
tion of  enlarging  the  area  of  doctrine  and  policy 
upon  which  agreement  was  expected  and  in  regard 
to  which  he  was  confident  that  his  teaching  was  sim- 
ply the  teaching  of  the  New  Testament  and  was 
therefore  a  restoration  of  the  position  of  the  primi- 
tive church.  He  says :  "The  Christian  institution  has 
its  facts,  its  percepts,  its  promises,  its  ordinances, 
and  their  meaning  or  doctrine.  These  are  not  mat- 
ters of  policy,  or  arrangement,  of  expediency;  but 
of  divine  and  immutable  ordination  and  continuance. 
Hence  the  faith,  the  worship  and  the  righteousness, 
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or  doctrine,  the  piety  and  morality  of  the  gospel  in- 
stitution are  not  legitimate  subjects  of  human  legis- 
lation, alteration,  or  arrangement.  No  man  or  com- 
munity can  touch  these  and  be  innocent.  These  rest 
upon  the  wisdom  and  authority  of  Jehovah."  (Chris- 
tian System,  p.  74.) 

In  assuming  that  all  of  these  matters  of  faith, 
ordinance,  worship,  and  morals  were  to  be  governed 
by  the  primitive  pattern,  and  that  this  pattern  was 
so  clear  that  all  men  might  reasonably  be  expected 
to  come  to  an  agreement  about  it,  Mr.  Campbell 
would  seem  to  be  approximating  the  position  of  the 
earlier  restorers  of  primitive  Christianity — a  posi- 
tion which  he  had  criticized  when  he  said:  "The 
gradeur,  sublimity,  and  beauty  of  the  foundation  of 
hope,  and  of  ecclesiastical  union,  established  by  the 
author  and  founder  of  Christianity,  consisted  in 
this — that  the  belief  of  one  fact,  and  that  upon  the 
best  evidence  in  the  world,  is  all  that  is  requisite, 
as  far  as  faith  goes,  to  salvation.  The  belief  of  this 
one  fact  and  submission  to  one  institution  expressive 
of  it,  is  all  that  is  required  of  Heaven  to  admission 
into  the  church.  The  one  fact  is  expressed  in  a 
single  proposition — ^that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah.  The 
one  institution  is  baptism." 

To  summarize:  Catholicism  professes  to  main- 
tain and  perpetuate  primitive  Christianity,  but  with 
the  development  of  the  doctrines  which  were  im- 
plicit in  its  teaching  and  with  customs  and  organiza- 
tion suitable  for  its  preservation  and  made  authori- 
tative by  the  sanction  of  the  church.  Protestantism 
rejected  many  of  these  doctrinal  developments  as 
being  not  legitimate  interpretations  of  the  original 
teachings  but  perversions  of  them,  and  many  of  the 
customs  as  not  in  harmony  with  the  original  prac- 
tice of  the  church,  and  set  narrower  limits  to  the 
right  of  the  church  to  give  authority  to  specific 
usages.  More  radical  Protestantism  virtually  denied 
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the  power  of  the  church  to  make  any  alterations 
whatever  in  the  faith,  policy,  or  worship  of  the 
church,  and  in  its  more  extreme  forms  insisted  upon 
making  the  church  as  described  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment a  model  to  be  copied  precisely  by  the  church 
of  all  future  ages.  These  efforts  at  reformation  by 
restoration  were,  in  general,  divisive  rather  than 
unifying.  Mr.  Campbell,  approaching  the  problem 
with  a  primary  interest  in  finding  a  basis  for  unity, 
in  his  most  typical  expressions  limited  the  field  of 
necessary  agreement  to  the  conditions  of  church 
membership  which  he  believed  to  have  been  those 
observed  by  the  primitive  church.  In  the  historical 
development  of  his  thought  and  of  the  religious  body 
which  resulted  from  his  activity,  the  tendency  was 
to  revert  to  the  older  and  more  comprehensive  con- 
ception of  restoration  and  to  make  it  cover  more  or 
less  completely  the  whole  area  of  church  life  and 
practice.  This  has  proved  to  be  a  divisive  tendency. 
It  has  led  to  the  formation  of  a  complete  set  of  spe- 
cialized denominational  peculiarities,  held  with  a 
tenacity  proportionate  to  their  supposed  divine  au- 
thority. In  its  more  extreme  forms  it  has  led  to  the 
separation  of  the  conservative  "Churches  of  Christ" 
(anti-organ  and  anti-missionary  society)  from  the 
main  body.  Behind  the  whole  restoration  idea,  as 
applied  to  specific  doctrines,  ordinances,  polity,  and 
practices,  lie  two  presuppositions  which  are  them- 
selves not  "primitive":  first,  that  the  church  as  it 
existed  historically  in  the  apostolic  age,  or  at  least 
as  it  existed  in  the  minds  of  the  apostles,  was  prim- 
itive in  the  sense  of  containing  no  admixture  of  hu- 
man influences  and  was,  therefore,  a  permanent  pat- 
tern with  respect  to  part  of  all  of  its  practice;  and 
second,  that  the  New  Testament  presents  a  substan- 
tially inerrant  picture  of  such  a  primitive  church. 
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CHARACTER  THROUGH  A  CAUSE 

B.  E.  S.  Ames 

There  is  something  very  human  in  St.  Paul's  com- 
ments upon  the  athletic  games  which  he  witnessed 
at  Corinth.  The  fact  that  he  went  to  see  them  at  all 
is  interesting.  It  is  one  of  many  evidences  that  he 
was  no  recluse.  He  was  ever  mingling  with  all  sorts 
of  people,  in  the  market  place,  in  the  theatre,  in 
jails,  in  barracks,  on  shipboard,  in  governor's  pal- 
aces, in  temples,  in  synagogues,  and  in  private 
homes.  His  letters  contain  many  allusions  to  the 
races  and  games  of  the  Greek  stadium.  Perhaps  he 
was  drawn  there  by  the  peculiar  fascination  which 
great  physical  power  and  prowess  have  for  a  man 
who  is  weak  and  sickly.  A  kind  of  wistful  pathos 
comes  with  thought  of  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles 
witnessing  the  athletic  sports  of  the  Greek  youth. 
Himself  probably  small  of  sature,  never  robust, 
troubled  by  some  persistent  malady  which  he  calls 
'a  thorn  in  the  flesh,'  he  presents  a  contrast  to  the 
lithe,  swift  runners  in  the  races.  The  contrast  cuts 
into  his  consciousness.  He  stands  enthralled  by  their 
strength  and  endurance,  sharing  for  the  moment 
the  tense  interest  of  the  gay  throng  of  spectators. 
He  is  Greek  enough  by  education  to  appreciate  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  people,  but  he  is  also  Hebrew 
enough  to  have  an  after-thought  about  the  gorgeous 
spectacle.  He  knows  the  long  training  of  the  ath- 
letes, their  self-denying  devotion  and  their  patriotic, 
religious  fervor  in  the  games.  But  the  Hebrew  nature 
in  him  is  moved  with  astonishment  that  there  could 
be  so  much  preparation  and  so  much  popular  zeal 
in  contests  like  these.  And  they  do  it  all,  he  exclaims 
to  himself,  for  a  corruptible  crown, —  a  crown  of 
fading  leaves!  The  memory  of  that  scene  remains 
vivid  in  his  thought.    Years  afterward,  doubtless 
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having  witnessed  similar  games  in  many  cities,  his 
astonishment  still  haunts  him  and  he  writes  about 
it  to  his  little  band  of  Corinthian  Christians  and 
rebukes  them  by  reminding  them  that  their  own 
athletes  are  restrained  and  temperate  in  order  to 
compete  for  a  small  reward,  and  they  themselves 
as  Christians  should  be  far  better  in  their  moral 
life  because  their  goal  is  so  much  greater.  For  that 
fading  crown  men  discipline  themselves  in  all  man- 
ner of  self-restraint.  ''Every  man  that  striveth  for 
the  mastery  is  temperate  in  all  things." 

But  there  are  greater  crowns  which  cannot  fade. 
Surely  for  these  men  will  be  still  more  devoted.  How 
easily  we  share  this  mixed  feeling  when  we  stand 
in  the  stadium  of  a  great  institution  of  learning  to- 
day. Eagerness  and  loyalty  fill  the  hearts  of  thou- 
sands to  see  their  teams  struggle  for  a  pennant.  We 
know  they  have  trained  hard.  They  have  had  to 
forego  much.  They  have  practiced  real  self-denial. 
Their  days  and  their  nights  have  been  kept  for  this 
hour.  They  have  been  temperate,  industrious,  un- 
selfish and  clean  for  the  chance  of  transient  and  un- 
certain glory.  It  is  at  once  a  thrilling  and  a  puzzling 
sight. 

Sitting  up  in  the  bleachers  some  little  student,  to 
whom  nature  has  not  given  a  physique  for  a  scrim- 
mage like  that,  finds  himself  swept  along  by  the 
spirit  of  the  hour.  He  knows  intimately  the  players 
on  his  side.  At  the  practice  games  he  has  cheered 
them  on.  His  own  handicap  of  small  stature  or  ill 
health  has  magnified  appreciation  of  his  big,  robust 
fellow  students.  He  knows  what  they  have  paid, 
what  they  have  sacrificed,  how  they  have  worked. 
And  still  the  issue  is  uncertain.  Some  one  must  fail. 
But  it  is  magnificent.  It  is  wonderful  that  men  will 
go  through  so  much  and  perhaps  have  only  defeat  in 
the  end.    The  more  he  reflects  the  more  perplexed 
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and  querelous  he  becomes.  He  asks  himself  whether 
life  itself  may  not  be  like  that.  Is  it  everywhere  sub- 
ject to  the  fortunes  of  inheritance,  or  of  some  ele- 
ment of  luck?  Are  there  no  fields  of  action  where 
all  who  enter  may  win  just  rewards, —  rewards 
which  endure?  Does  not  the  deeper  life  of  the  school 
itself  offer  more  substantial  trophies  in  which  all 
may  share  if  they  strive  for  the  mastery?  Will  not 
life  out  in  the  world  be  available  for  more  partici- 
pants than  are  athletic  contests,  and  more  generous 
in  prizes  which  have  permanent  worth?  The  Chris- 
tian religion  answers  that  question  by  holding  be- 
fore us  the  ideal  of  service  to  our  fellow  man.  "Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  Whatever  en- 
terprise is  guided  and  tempered  by  this  motive  is 
lifted  out  of  the  sphere  of  mere  competition  and 
transformed  into  what  is  meant  by  a  Cause.  It  is, 
therefore,  in  the  very  nature  of  a  Cause  to  offer  gen- 
uine victory  to  all  who  will  engage  in  it,  and  its 
crown  will  not  fade.  St.  Paul  was  the  apostle  of 
that  ideal.  The  glory  and  the  fascination  of  it  grew 
upon  him  as  he  went  from  city  to  city  of  the  ancient 
world  and  beheld  the  futility  and  sadness  of  men 
who  were  throwing  their  magnificent  energies  into 
the  struggle  to  obtain  selfish  and  transient  goals. 
The  ideal  of  the  fine  young  athletes  of  the  stadium 
furnished  him  a  popular  and  convicting  illustration 
to  set  over  against  the  ideal  of  his  new  religion.  In 
the  pursuit  of  his  ideal  all  could  win  success,  a  suc- 
cess which  would  endure,  a  crown  which  could  not 
fade,  and  which  was,  therefore,  worthy  of  the  ut- 
most self-control  and  devotion. 

Many  students  of  our  civilization  believe  this  age 
sorely  needs  the  same  challenge  which  was  given  to 
the  rich,  luxurious  and  dissolute  city  of  ancient 
Corinth.  Here  are  splendid  men  and  women  con- 
centrating great  ability,  in  some  cases,  upon  ephem- 
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eral  and  superficial  ends.  Not  long  ago  I  had  a  con- 
versation with  a  dog-doctor.  He  told  me  of  a  tal- 
ented, wealthy  j^oung  woman  who  was  specializing 
in  Chow  dogs.  She  is  the  owner  of  twenty-six  of  these 
aristocratic  canines.  She  recently  built  kennels  for 
them  which  cost  $26,000.  That  is  six  thousand  dol- 
lars more  than  the  initial  gift  which  the  founder 
of  my  Alma  Mater  gave  to  establish  an  institution 
for  higher  education  from  which  hundreds  of  men 
and  women  have  been  graduated  in  less  than  fifty 
years.  No  right-minded  person  objects  to  a  reason- 
able consideration  for  these  wonderful  dumb  friends 
of  man,  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  forecast  the  destiny 
of  a  people  which  cares  more  for  its  dogs  than  for 
its  men.  Many  other  examples  of  what  Mr.  Veblen 
calls  "conspicuous  waste"  confront  us,  and  the  cure 
for  such  a  condition  lies  in  helping  each  individual 
to  find  a  Cause  through  which  to  be  of  real  use  in 
this  world  and  to  develop  a  character  of  the  highest 
order.  We  have  counted  too  much  on  good  inten- 
tions and  pious  wishes;  on  pangs  of  conscience  and 
subjective  repentance.  He  that  would  save  his  life 
must  lose  it  in  a  good  Cause.  When  you  know  what 
a  man  is  interested  in,  what  he  works  at  when  he 
is  alone,  what  he  spends  money  for,  what  he  turns 
to  in  his  leisure,  then  you  know  what  kind  of  a  man 
he  is.  If  you  see  his  thought  and  his  effort  going 
into  noble  enterprises,  then  you  know  something 
good  about  his  soul  and  something  about  his  soul's 
salvation.  In  proportion  as  he  works  at  any. objec- 
tive social  task  through  which  he  seeks  to  advance 
human  life,  his  own  nature  is  broadened  and  en- 
riched, disciplined  and  strengthened.  Religion  has 
often  made  a  puzzle  and  a  mystery  of  the  spiritual 
life  when  it  is  in  reality  profoundly  simple.  By 
their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.  The  character  of 
a  farmer  is  revealed  in  his  fields,  of  an  architect  in 
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his  houses,  of  an  engineer  in  his  bridges,  of  a  father 
in  his  children,  of  a  player  in  his  game.  The  doer 
is  blessed,  or  cursed,  in  his  deed.  The  deed  reacts 
upon  the  doer.  He  may  see  himself  in  it  as  in  a 
mirror.  Whenever  he  improves  his  work  he  also 
improves  himself,  and  the  surest  and  sanest  way 
to  correct  his  faults  is  by  striving  to  get  better  ob- 
jective results.  The  good  tennis  player,  or  golfer, 
keeps  his  eye  on  the  ball,  not  on  himself.  The  man 
who  sees  a  good  Cause  advancing  by  his  effort 
knows  that  in  so  far  his  character  is  wholesome  and 
sound. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  a  Cause  determines 
character.  It  liberates  and  it  disciplines.  St.  Paul 
was  carried  out  into  the  wide  spaces  of  the  world 
by  his  Cause.  From  a  provincial,  sectarian  station, 
he  was  led  out  into  Asia  and  Greece  and  finally  to 
Rome  itself.  From  a.  narrow  and  restricted  social 
outlook,  he  became  the  interpreter  of  a  faith  for  all 
mankind,  for  Jew  and  Greek,  bond  and  free,  male 
and  female.  He  gained  from  his  mission  courage  to 
rise  above  his  diffidence,  to  overcome  a  depressing 
sense  of  personal  inferiority,  and  to  face  perils  by 
land  and  by  sea,  in  the  city  and  in  the  wilderness 
and  among  false  brethren.  His  stammering  tongue 
became  eloquent  and  his  wavering  spirit  attained 
poise  until  he  exclaimed,"!  can  do  all  things  through 
Christ  who  strengtheneth  me." 

The  biography  of  Alice  Freeman  Palmer  is  a 
charming  history  from  our  own  time  of  the  enlarge- 
ment and  refinement  of  a  person  born  in  obscurity 
and  poverty,  who  was  lifted  into  a  foremost  place 
of  leadership  and  influence  by  devotion  to  a  high 
ideal.  She  was  the  granddaughter  of  a  country  doc- 
tor. "In  sympathetic  relations  with  him,"  the  record 
runs,  she  learned  to  love  mankind  in  all  degrees  of 
trouble  and  poverty."    That  attitude  came  to  full 
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consciousness  during  her  first  year  after  graduation 
from  the  University  of  Michigan.  She  was  teaching 
in  a  Seminary  for  girls  among  whom  she  soon 
gained  remarkable  influence.  Her  experience  is  de- 
scribed-in  one  of  her  letters:  "As  I  lived  among 
these  young  people  day  after  day,  I  felt  a  want  of 
something, —  an  absence  of  the  sunshine  which  melts 
its  own  way.  Looking  on  and  into  them,  I  said,  I 
will  try  to  be  a  friend  to  them  all,  and  put  all  that 
is  truest  and  sweetest,  sunniest  and  strongest  that 
I  can  gather  into  their  lives. — Whenever  they  want 
help  or  comfort,  my  door  shall  be  open. —  We  ought 
to  love  everybody  and  make  everybody  love  us.  Then 
everything  else  is  easy."  At  twenty-six  she  became 
President  of  Wellesley  College.  As  she  threw  herself 
into  the  organization  and  administration  of  Welles- 
ley  her  own  nature  reflected  her  achievements.  A 
close  friend  in  those  strenuous  days  afterward  wrote 
of  her,  "The  evolution  of  the  new  Wellesley  had 
drawn  lines  over  her  round,  mobile  face,  lines  of 
character,  of  strength,  lines  to  be  welcomed,  for 
they  stood  for  development  and  growth.  She  was 
changed  and  Wellesley  was  changed." 

Sometimes  we  are  warned  about  the  crushing 
power  of  a  Cause  over  the  individual,  as  if  a  man 
had  to  surrender  his  personality  and  dwarf  his  soul 
in  order  to  work  with  other  people  and  for  great 
unselfish  ideals.  It  is  the  interesting  problem  of 
the  uniform.  The  postman  and  the  soldier,  the  mem- 
ber of  a  labor  union  and  the  citizen  of  a  state  recog- 
nize the  claims  of  their  loyalties  but  they  also  experi- 
ence a  certain  sense  of  power  and  expansion  of  self- 
feeling  which  the  isolated  individual  does  not  know. 
Every  useful  organization  presents  its  members 
with  opportunity  for  a  widening  acquaintance,  for 
participation  in  collective  power,  and  for  a  share  in 
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the  responsibility  of  office  and  leadership  quite  be- 
yond the  reach  of  unattached  and  ununiformed  men. 
The  mind  and  will  are  thereby  stirred  to  greater 
problems  and  to  larger  loyalties  than  are  possible  to 
a  single  life  within  itself.  It  has  been  one  of  the 
great  appeals  of  Christianity  that  it  has  set  before 
men  a  challenging  task  of  the  greatest  magnitude 
and  has  offered  them  the  warmest  and  most  inti- 
mate fellowship  in  devotion  to  it.  How  often  have 
we  seen  men  of  average  ability  touched  by  the  call 
of  great  fields  of  service  in  the  missionary  enter- 
prises of  the  Church.  And  then  their  work  abroad 
in  learning  a  new  language,  understanding  new  cus- 
toms, cultivating  sympathy  for  different  philoso- 
phies of  life,  and  everywhere  feeling  the  common 
hunger  and  sorrow  of  the  world  has  given  them 
vision  and  faith  and  resourcefulness  beyond  the 
measure  of  their  fellows  who  have  remained  within 
narrower  and  less  idealistic  occupations.  They  have 
become  pioneers  of  new  cultures,  scholars  of  new 
tongues,  and  happy  heroes  of  new  warfares. 

But  a  great  Cause  also  brings  discipline.  They 
who  strive  for  the  mastery  are  temperate  in  all 
things.  A  man  in  the  pursuit  of  a  profession  does 
not  limit  his  work  to  an  eight-hour  day.  The  lawyer 
getting  up  his  brief,  the  physician  attending  his 
patients,  the  teacher  preparing  for  his  classes  or 
the  scholar  engaged  in  research  is  compelled  to  fore- 
go many  things  which  otherwise  he  might  greatly 
enjoy.  He  will  beggar  himself  to  buy  books,  he  will 
risk  his  health  to  gain  time,  he  will  wrestle  in  anx- 
ious thought  to  solve  his  problem.  But  he  does  not 
feel  the  need  of  pity.  His  heart  is  in  his  work,  and 
like  an  artist  who  loves  his  art,  a  good  workman 
rejoices  in  his  calling. 

It  is  a  tragedy  that  the  advocates  of  Christian 
living  so  seldom  emphasize  this  fact.  Too  often  they 
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do  not  give  themselves  to  a  religious  way  of  life 
whole-heartedly  and  with  understanding.  There- 
fore they  miss  its  joy.  They  talk  plaintively  of  serv- 
ing Christ  as  if  they  were  driven  to  his  service  by 
fear  or  at  poor  wages.  Failure  to  realize  the  enthus- 
iasm and  joyousness  of  Jesus  and  of  his  religion  is 
one  of  the  most  pathetic  facts  in  the  history  of  his 
Church.  It  keeps  people  away  from  him  and  from 
his  Cause.  In  other  things  men  are  earnest,  and 
devoted,  abstemious  and  faithful  without  being  de- 
pressed and  full  of  self-pity.  Why,  then,  should  they 
be  gloomy  or  unattractive  in  their  religion  unless 
they  have  misunderstood  it  or  failed  to  enter  into 
its  spirit.  At  Corinth  the  Christians  whom  St.  Paul 
addressed  had  neither  joy  nor  the  strenuous  virtues. 
Later  ages  have  often  had  hard  goodness  without 
gladness. 

In  one  of  the  most  popular  text-books  in  the  sub- 
ject of  Ethics  it  is  asserted  that  the  final  value  of 
every  social  institution,  whether  in  the  state,  or  in 
business,  or  in  religion,  is  its  educational  value  in 
the  broadest  sense.  That  is,  the  test  of  all  our  enter- 
prises is  their  contribution  to  the  development  of 
the  men  engaged  in  them.  At  last  nothing  counts 
but  the  Causes  whose  support  enlarges  and  nobly 
disciplines  the  characters  of  human  beings.  As  Ed- 
win Markham  has  said : 

We  all  are  blind  until  we  see 

That  in  the  human  plan 
Nothing  is  worth  the  making  if 

It  does  not  make  the  man. 

Why  build  these  cities  glorious 

If  man  unbuilded  goes? 
In  vain  we  build  the  world,  unless 

The  builder  also  grows. 
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THE   RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 
Report  of  the  Annual  Meeting  in  Toronto 
By  E.  L.  Exman 

The  convention  opened  unofficially  Tuesday  morn- 
ing when  the  two  groups  affiliated  with  the  associa- 
tion met  in  pre-convention  session.  These  groups, 
the  Directors  of  Religious  Education,  and  Week- 
Day  Religious  Educators  met  together  to  discuss  the 
implications  of  the  convention  subject:  "Education 
for  Participation  in  World  Affairs,"  In  that  day's 
conference  the  extremely  broad  scope  of  the  subject 
was  clearly  indicated.  The  group  soon  realized  that 
before  we  would  educate  we  should  evaluate  condi- 
tions as  they  are.  Thus  it  was  soon  brought  out  that 
nearly  all  existing  situations  involving  international 
or  interracial  relationships  are  far  from  being 
"world-minded." 

Dr.  Davies  of  Winnetka  raised  the  interesting  sit- 
uation of  Chicago's  north  side,  where  negroes  are 
moving  in  and  forcing  the  question  of  segregation 
or  zoning  or  absolute  turn  over  of  property  of 
whites  to  encroaching  negro  groups  —  with  great 
loss  in  property  values.  He  asked  for  a  solution. 
No  one  ventured  to  prescribe  a  remedy !  If  adults 
were  responsible  for  situations  such  as  that  (and 
many  others  were  suggested)  the  question  was 
raised  as  to  the  efficiency  of  any  educational  pro- 
gram for  children  when  these  larger  contacts  of 
their  parents  were  so  vividly  colored  by  prejudice 
and  a  mind  opposed  to  a  change. 

Discussion  centered  for  some  time,  however,  on 
existing  curricula  for  children  and  young  people. 
The  group  was  very  pessimistic  on  this  subject.  In 
fact,  the  Sunday  School  was  quite  generally  con- 
ceded to  be  "the  worst  sinner"  in  any  attempts  to 
make  for  world-mindedness.   Some  interesting  proj- 
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ects  of  church  school  groups,  however,  were  sug- 
gested, projects  whereby  children  had  been  brought 
into  first-hand  contacts  of  a  normal  sort  with  chil- 
dren of  other  racial  or  national  groups.  The  gen- 
eral method  of  presenting  missions  to  children  in 
Sunday  Schools  was  most  heartily  condemned  as 
lacking  in  educational  method  and  failing  to  develop 
a  healthy  attitude  toward  other  racial  or  national 
groups.  Dr.  Herbert  Wright  Gates  made  an  inter- 
esting comment  upon  the  criticisms  he  had  received 
when  he  had  attempted  to  place  missionary  educa- 
tion upon  a  higher  plane,  stressing  also  the  contribu- 
tions that  missionary  countries  may  give  to  us.  As 
a  result  of  sending  out  material  of  this  sort  one 
woman  accosted  him  immediately  with  this  state- 
ment, "Why,  if  we  use  this  stuff,  we  can't  possibly 
raise  money  for  our  missionary  quota"! 

The  foregoing  analysis  of  Tuesday's  discussion  is 
presented  in  a  far  more  organized  form  than  it  was 
given  during  that  day.  Those  who  spoke  from  the 
floor  for  the  most  part  disregarded  the  contribution 
of  those  who  had  preceded.  Each  was  sitting  on  the 
edge  of  his  chair  with  his  own  fascinating  bit  of 
knowledge  to  contribute;  when  his  chance  came  he 
contributed  and  if  he  was  clever  enough  he  made 
the  necessary  transitions  and  attempted  a  correla- 
tion of  his  presentation  with  that  which  had  gone 
before.  Of  course,  there  was  a  chairman,  but  his 
responsibilities  consisted,  for  the  most  part,  in  see- 
ing that  no  two  spoke  at  once  and  that  each  speaker 
was  properly  recognized.  As  a  result,  the  discus- 
sion was  fragmentary,  lacking  in  a  unified  approach 
to  the  subject,  and,  for  the  most  part,  moved  in 
circles  constantly  traversing  old  ground  already 
covered. 

On  Wednesday,  however,  the  discussion  was  bet- 
ter organized  and  more  effectively  carried  out.  The 
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convention  divided  into  ten  groups  and  each  met 
for  two  long  sessions,  one  in  the  forenoon  and  one 
in  the  afternoon.  The  previous  day's  heterogeneity 
v^^as  organized  somewhat,  new  slants  to  the  problem 
proposed,  and  the  significance  of  the  church  school 
in  the  educational  program  was  more  definitely 
brought  out. 

That  same  day  the  whole  convention  listened  to 
the  presentation  of  actual  work  being  carried  out 
by  groups  outside  the  church  in  educating  for  world- 
mindedness.  Thus,  Messrs.  Sheffield  and  Keeny  re- 
ported the  work  of  the  Inquiry  (Into  the  Christian 
Way  of  Life).  This  group  is  doing  a  really  signifi- 
cant piece  of  work  in  holding  discussion  groups  in 
factories,  stores,  churches,  associations,  colleges, 
etc.,  in  order  to  interest  people  in  the  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  religious  aspects  of  internationalism.  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  looking  over  galley  proof  on 
their  forthcoming  publication,  "How  I  Make  Up  My 
Mind  on  International  Questions."  It  will  be  a  val- 
uable help  when  published.  Professor  Artman  re- 
ported the  work  of  the  various  social  agencies  in 
and  around  Chicago,  pointing  out  their  rich  con- 
tributions in  getting  people  of  different  races  and 
nationalities  acquainted  and  thereby  developing  a 
system  of  mutuality.  Reports  of  work  done  in  Bos- 
ton and  Southern  California  were  also  given.  After 
these  reports  were  heard  on  Wednesday,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  those  engaged  in  religious  education  must 
act  in  close  collaboration  with  these  agencies  work- 
ing through  the  secular  contacts  to  achieve  world- 
mindedness. 

On  Thursday  of  the  convention  a  summation  of 
the  issues  brought  out  by  previous  discussion  was 
presented  to  the  whole  group.  One  of  the  most  cru- 
cial of  these  was  the  question  of  the  development 
of  the  attitude  of  world-mindedness.  What  is  the 
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process  whereby  one  comes  to  look  at  dissimilar 
racial  groups  with  a  spirit  of  cooperation  and  mu> 
tuality:  This  question  needed  to  be  answered  in 
the  light  of  educational  psychology  and  philosophy. 
"Experts"  in  this  field  were  called  upon  by  Prof. 
Weigle  of  Yale,  who  was  in  the  chair.  The  mantle 
of  erudition  fell  upon  Watson's  shoulders.  Those 
of  you  who  remember  him  from  last  summer  will 
appreciate  his  approach,  that  of  Thorndike  and  ICil- 
patrick  of  Columbia,  abetted  by  his  own  experimen- 
tation in  the  field  of  traits  and  methods  of  testing 
for  attitudes. 

This  session  of  the  convention  was,  perhaps,  the 
most  valuable  of  the  week.  In  its  forum  character 
with  carefully  guided  discussion  from  the  floor  in 
the  light  of  this  contribution  from  the  "  experts," 
some  careful  thinking  was  carried  on.  It  was  made 
clear,  for  instance,  that  a  high  school  boy  will  be 
"world-minded"  in  his  contacts  merely  because  he 
has  become  acquainted  with  a  young  Chinese  at  a 
summer  camp  and  learned  cordially  to  like  him.  A 
"carry  over"  from  one  experience  to  the  other  can 
only  be  substantiated  by  a  plurality  of  contacts  of 
a  pleasant  sort.  The  economic  basis  for  attitudes 
involving  world-mindedness  were  well  stressed  in 
this  forum.  An  ideal  solution  to  our  present  con- 
glomeration of  prejudice  and  dislike,  indifference, 
and  patronizing  sympathy  must  eventually  rest 
upon  a  stable  economic  adjustment  among  nations 
and  races. 

Additional  data,  factual  material  on  the  problem 
of  world-mindedness,  was  presented  on  Friday 
morning.  It  presented  the  missionary  program  from 
the  modern  point  of  view  and  was  amazingly  in  con- 
trast with  the  present  program  of  most  of  our  "for- 
eign" boards.  This  plea  for  an  appreciation  of  other 
race  values  and  a  cessation  of  patronage  through 
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missions  was  furthered  in  her  paper  by  Mrs.  Fahs 
of  New  York. 

Unfortunately  this  data  was  not  presented  earlier 
in  the  convention.  Much  of  the  disorganized  discus- 
sion could  have  been  avoided  if  the  factual  material 
could  have  been  given  before  opportunity  was  al- 
lowed for  a  general  "talk  session."  From  the  point 
of  view  of  a  unified  convention  program,  some  im- 
provements might  have  been  made  along  these  lines 
in  the  evening  services.  Perhaps  they  could  have 
been  made  to  serve  this  informational  need. 

As  it  was,  the  evening  meetings  were  of  the  typi- 
cal sort.  There  were  the  usual  number  of  unrelated 
addresses,  chosen,  no  doubt,  as  much  because  of  the 
strategic  position  of  the  speaker  as  for  the  contribu- 
tion that  his  message  might  make  to  the  thought 
of  the  convention,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
addresses  were  not  worthwhile  of  themselves.  I 
only  suggest  that  they  lacked  correlation  and  failed 
to  respond  to  the  developing  theme  of  the  conven- 
tion. There  were  the  usual  addresses  such  as  the 
presidential  address  of  President  Cowling  of  Carle- 
ton  who  suggested  a  philosophical  basis  for  world- 
mindedness,  and  the  address  of  welcome  by  Sir 
Robert  Falconer,  president  of  the  University  of 
Toronto.  He  pointed  out  the  significant  though  evi- 
dent fact  that  the  meeting  of  the  convention  in 
Toronto,  Canada,  was  of  itself  an  international  ges- 
ture, making  for  world-mindedness.  It  was  the  first 
time  the  R.  E.  A.  convention  had  met  outside  of  the 
United  States  since  its  organization  some  twenty- 
five  years  ago  by  President  Harper  and  others.  The 
convention  subject  was  of  sufficient  importance  to 
take  the  convention  to  an  important  Canadian  city. 

One  of  the  outstanding  addresses  of  the  conven- 
tion was  given  by  one  of  Canada's  prominent  states- 
men, the  Hon.  Newton  W.  Rowell.   He  spoke  of  the 
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present  situation  in  world  affairs.  His  address  as 
well  as  that  by  Kirby  Page,  one  night  later,  was 
particularly  worthwhile.  They  presented  ac- 
tual data  which  the  convention  needed  to  talk  intel- 
ligently about  world-mindedness.  Kirby  Page's 
address  centered  about  the  influence  of  economic 
conditions  on  internatioal  relationships.  But  the 
other  addresses,  though  edifyig,  perhaps,  hardly 
yielded  anything  to  the  progressive  unfolding  of  the 
meaning  of  world-mindedness  and  its  implications 
for  a  truly  educational  program. 

This  lack  of  correlation  was  evidenced  in  other 
ways.  The  two  addresses  of  Thursday  night  of  the 
convention  were  the  exposition  of  each  speaker's 
ideas  without  any  attempt  to  relate  them  to  the  rest 
of  the  convention  or  to  each  oher.  In  fact,  a  rather 
amusing  situation  arose  when  the  second  speaker  of 
the  evening  flatly  contradicted  his  predecessor  on 
the  platform.  A  McGill  professor  spent  more  than 
a  half-hour  tracing  certain  significant  findings  of 
church  history.  He  did  it  in  a  very  scholarly  way. 
One  of  his  three  findings  was  the  undesirability  of 
a  creed.  The  man  who  followed  him  hadn't  been 
talking  long  before  he  suggested  a  creed  for  world- 
mindedness!  Of  course,  both  may  have  been  right 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  differences  should  not 
have  existed.  Perhaps  the  second  speaker  was  just 
a  bit  impolite  or  so  lacking  in  mental  elasticity  as 
to  be  unappreciative  of  the  scholarly  findings  of  his 
brother. 

I  cannot  pass  from  this  discussion  of  the  evening 
meetings  of  the  convention  without  inserting  an- 
other amusig  incident  that  occurred.  The  discussion 
groups  had  decided  on  Thursday  that  the  patroniz- 
ing spirit  of  missions  was  very  undesirable  and  that 
the  connotation  of  certain  missionary  phraseology 
was  especially  detrimental.   Imagine  the  consterna- 
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tion  of  the  religious  educators  in  having  in  a  very 
respectable  hymn  to  use  that  word  particularly  con- 
demned, "heathen" ! 

A  really  unfortunate  contradiction  occurred  the 
evening  that  Rabbi  Brickner  spoke.  The  minister  in 
charge  of  the  worship  service  that  preceded  the 
rabbi's  address  voiced  a  prayer  that  was  extremely 
Christological  in  content.  He  was  untactful  and 
careless,  to  say  the  least. 

There  were  several  criticisms  of  the  evening  wor- 
ship services.  These,  had  not  been  carefully  planned 
and  did  not  give  that  warmth  of  feeling  to  the  con- 
vention that  the  truly  worship  experience  might 
have  given.  This  is,  I  believe,  a  significant  point. 
Certainly,  the  convention  comprised  of  technicians  in 
religious  education  should  have  been  able  to  provide 
opportunity  for  the  expression  of  worship  in  a  cred- 
itable fashion.  As  it  was,  one  man  remarked  to  me 
after  the  convention  closed  that  he  considered  it 
significant  that  once  or  twice  during  the  week  the 
convention  had  really  been  religious! 

One  of  these  times  avowedly  was  during  the  ad- 
dress of  Dr.  Soares,  the  closing  address  of  the  con- 
vention. Up  to  that  time  the  convention  had  been 
ruthless  in  criticism  of  the  program  of  the  church 
and  existing  curriculum  of  religious  education.  In 
fact.  Professor  Watson,  who  preceded  Dr.  Soares 
with  a  paper  on  tests  and  measurements,  closed  his 
contribution  with  a  question  as  to  the  value  even 
of  discussing  such  a  subject  as  "Education  for 
World-mindedness"  when  so  little  was  known  as  to 
ways  in  which  the  learning  process  functioned  and 
right  attitudes  were  developed.  With  a  warmth  of 
conviction  that  there  were  values  in  our  present 
educational  methods  that  should  be  maintained  and 
that  significant  religious  enterprises  were  contrib- 
uting world-mindedness.  Dr.  Soares  sounded  a  posi- 
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tive  and  affirmative  note  which  was  certainly  essen- 
tial to  the  successful  close  of  the  convention. 

With  the  perspective  of  the  weeks  which  have 
elapsed  since  the  close  of  the  convention  these  things 
stand  out: 

1.  A  revaluation  of  our  present  materials  of  re- 
ligious education  in  order  to  remove  those  elements 
which  would  develop  a  spirit  of  patronage  toward 
other  groups  rather  than  an  attitude  of  cordial  good- 
will and  mutual  helpfulness. 

2.  A  recognition  of  the  varied  contributions  that 
organizations  other  than  the  church  are  making  to 
the  ideal  of  world-mindedness  and  the  inclusion  of 
many  of  their  rich  contacts  in  a  broader  and  more 
inclusive  conception  of  the  curriculum  of  religious 
education.  So-called  "missionary  education"  would 
thus  be  made  a  part  of  the  whole  normal  program. 

3.  An  appreciation  of  the  new  conception  of  mis- 
sions. The  thought  of  the  convention  was  critical 
of  missionary  programs  of  most  of  our  denomina- 
tional boards.  I  asked  Franklin  D.  Cogswell  of  the 
Missionary  Education  Movement  what  he  con- 
sidered to  be  the  significance  of  the  convention's  em- 
phasis. "Of  course,"  he  replied,  "the  emphasis  is 
right  and  will  eventually  be  accepted.  The  unfor- 
tunate thing  is  that  more  denominational  secre- 
taries are  not  here  to  be  educated  to  this  new  inter- 
pretation." 

4.  An  assurance  that  the  Religious  Education  As- 
sociation will  continue  to  further  activities  making 
for  world-mindedness.  An  eighty-six  page  report, 
presented  to  the  convention,  outlined  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  association  made  by  the  Institute  of 
Social  and  Religious  Research.  The  committee  de- 
fined the  enlarging  scope  of  the  association's  activ- 
ities and  noted  the  strategic  leadership  which  it  was 
in  a  position  increasingly  to  offer  to  religious  educa- 
tion. 
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A  QUERY 

Mr.  Sherwood  Eddy,  one  of  the  group  of  nation- 
ally known  leaders  in  religious  work  who  spoke  in 
Des  Moines  during  Religious  Life  Emphasis  Week, 
was  the  target  for  rabid  criticism  and  unfounded 
accusation  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  local  ministers. 
Space  does  not  permit  the  enumeration  of  the 
charges.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  they  had  to  do 
with  Mr.  Bddy's  personal  beliefs  as  stated  in  his 
public  utterances  and  published  works.  In  the  face 
of  this  oft-repeated  phenomenon  one  seeks  for  a 
criterion  by  which  to  measure  such  attacks.  Do 
not  the  words  of  Jesus  as  quoted  above  furnish  such 
a  desideratum? 

To  present  a  specific  illustration :  when  an  attack 
is  made  on  the  orthodoxy  of  a  man  of  the  type  of 
Mr.  Eddy  would  not  thoughtful  and  fair-minded 
persons  be  impelled  to  say  something  like  this :  "Mr. 
Eddy  began  his  career  as  a  wealthy  young  college 
graduate  with  an  alluring  business  future  beckon- 
ing to  him.  He  turned  aside  from  it  and  gave  his 
life  to  Christian  work.  For  seventeen  years  he 
labored  as  a  missionary  in  India.  Since  then  his  life 
has  been  equally  sacrificial  and  devoted  as  he  has 
sought  to  bring  the  church  in  Europe  and  America 
to  a  more  serious  acceptance  of  the  Jesus  Way  of 
Life.  As  an  indication  of  his  own  deepening  relig- 
ious experience  he  has  recently  placed  his  personal 
fortune  in  the  hands  of  a  board  of  trust  who  are 
to  direct  the  expenditure  of  the  income  for  causes 
of  human  uplift.  He  himself  is  to  receive  from  it 
only  a  reasonable  salary  the  amount  of  which  is  to 
be  determined  by  the  board.  No  person  in  America 
has  a  wider  acquaintance  among  or  stands  higher 
in  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  peoples  of  all 
races,  religions  and  nationalities  than  does  he.   No 
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voice  in  American  Christianity  has  been  more  suc- 
cessful in  calling  young  men  and  women  to  commit 
themselves  to  Jesus'  standard  of  life.  The  conscience 
of  all  peoples  has  been  stirred  by  him  as  by  no 
other  man.  His  years  of  efficient  devotion  makes  it 
obligatory  on  any  person  who  wishes  to  criticize  as 
unsound  the  personal  beliefs  of  Mr.  EMdy  to  present 
as  his  credentials  a  record  of  equal  sacrifice  and 
accomplishment.  If  he  is  unable  to  do  tliis  he  must 
expect  his  criticisms  to  be  invalidated  to  the  extent 
that  his  own  life  falls  below  the  standard  attained 
by  the  one  whose  orthodoxy  he  accuses. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  these  words  of  Jesus 
warrant  an  even  more  vigorous  statement  to  be 
made  to  the  self-appointed  guardian  of  the  faith. 
It  is  permissible  to  ask  him  if  the  one  whom  he  has 
excoriated  is  not  justified  in  turning  the  tables  and 
in  bringing  a  charge  against  his  critics.  If  Mr.  Ed- 
dy's behefs  have  been  influential  in  developing  his 
life  of  rare  efficiency  and  unreserved  commital  to 
the  program  of  Jesus,  then  it  is  for  him  to  call  to 
account  the  less  potent  beliefs  of  his  accusers.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  his  life  is  the  product  of  other 
factors,  then  his  personal  beliefs  are  sufficiently  in- 
nocuous that  they  need  give  nobody  any  concern 
and  the  use  of  these  modern  refinements  of  the 
stake  and  gibbet  should  be  given  up.  In  either  case 
it  is  the  prerogative  of  Mr.  Eddy  to  speak  to  us, 
out  of  his  own  experience,  concerning  the  impor- 
tance and  value  of  his  individual  faith. 

In  conclusion  permit  me  to  suggest  that,  if  the 
reasoning  of  this  article  is  valid  that  it  may  have 
some  bearing  on  the  question  that  has  disturbed  our 
Zion  during  these  recent  months.  What  think  ye, 
brethren  ? 
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AN  EDITORIAL  FROM  "LIFE." 

There  oug'ht  to  be  some  way  of  ascertaining  peo- 
ple's religious  beliefs  without  calling  on  them  to 
testify  about  them.  Some  people  do  not  like  to  tell 
what  they  believe ;  a  great  many  others  do  not  know. 
This  group  that  does  not  know  includes  a  large  pro- 
portion of  people  who  suppose  they  do  know.  Take 
the  case  of  Burbank,  that  most  interesting  and 
beneficent  mlan,  who  came  out  a  little  while  ago  and 
said  he  was  an  "infidel,"  meaning  that  he  did  not 
subscribe  to  the  general  line  of  beliefs  people  held. 
Was  it  important  that  he  should  ?  How  can  one  esti- 
mate that  ?  Burbank  lived  a  kind  of  consecrated  life, 
devoted  mainly  to  improving  the  condition  of  man- 
kind by  making  better  vegetables  and  handsomer 
flowers  for  them.  He  seemed  to  work  right  into  the 
industries  of  the  Creator.  He  had  wonderful  shaping 
hands  and  a  creative  mind.  As  one  sees  his  picture 
in  the  paper  he  looked  attractive;  austere  and  yet 
gentle.  His  life,  as  the  papers  tell  of  it,  involved  a 
disappointment  about  a  girl  early  in  life.  He  could 
not  get  the  one  he  wanted,  and  seemed  not  to  see 
that  there  were  other  girls  'around  undoubtedly 
worth  having,  who  might  be  had.  He  had  a  lot  of 
concentration  in  him.  He  seems  to  have  concentrated 
on  this  one  girl.  Not  getting  her,  instead  of  taking 
to  drink  or  something  objectionable,  he  took  to  im- 
proving potatoes,  and  thereafter  for  years,  instead 
of  raising  a  family  of  children,  he  raised  these  re- 
markable plant  families,  and  devoted  himself  to 
them  with  the  results  that  we  all  know  and  admire. 
In  course  of  time  he  made  a  marriage  that  was  a 
failure.  Long  after,  when  he  got  to  be  along  in 
years,  sixty-seven,  he  married  his  secretary',  who 
was  devoted  to  him  and  to  his  work. 
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All  that  it  seemed  to  come  to  when  Burbank  called 
himself  an  "infidel"  was  that  instead  of  studying 
religion  he  had  studied  plants,  and  made  a  kind  of 
religion  of  that. 

It  often  happens  to  scientists,  to  doctors,  to  people 
devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  a  special  branch  of  knowl- 
edge, to  be  agnostic  in  religion.  They  see  their 
specialty,  which  is  a  kind  of  religion  in  itself,  big, 
and  it  obscures  their  vision  of  truth  in  other  forms. 
Men  have  distinct  callings:  Burbank  had  plants; 
the  elder  Rockefeller  had  organization  of  business 
and  accumulation  of  money;  Harriman  and  many 
other  men  had  railroads.  Just  now,  all  over  the 
country  but  especially  hereabouts,  there  are  men 
who  seem  to  have  a  call  to  the  construction  of  build- 
ings. That  job  will  be  accomplished  pretty  soon,  just 
as,  in  a  measure,  railroads  have  been  accomplished 
and  the  organization  of  business.  What  becomes  of 
men  who  work  at  such  callings  v/hen  they  die  ?  Does 
anybody  suppose  that  they  are  estimated  in  the 
au  delia  according  to  their  agreement  with,  or  devi- 
ation from,  whatever  happened  in  their  day  to  be 
orthodox  religion?  That  does  not  seem  likely.  The 
parable  of  the  talents  comes  in.  If  they  used  and 
developed  their  talents,  they  must  surely  have  some- 
thing coming  to  them.  They  carry  with  them  into 
the  next  life,  not  the  buildings  they  built,  not  the 
railroads  they  laid,  not  even  the  plants  that  they 
improved,  but  the  development  that  came  to  them 
by  the  effort  they  had  made  in  all  these  useful 
services. 

Of  course,  whether  their  lives  have  been  good  or 
bad  makes  a  difference.  Burbank's  life  seems  to 
have  been  very  good  morally  and  in  every  way,  and 
it  is  notable  about  it  that  he  cared  very  little  for 
money  and  would  not  turn  aside  from  the  work  that 
interested  him  to  make  money.  He  worked  for  the 
work's  sake,  and  took  what  money  came  of  it. 
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NOTES 

This  is  the  last  issue  of  the  Scroll  until  next 
September.  The  Chicago  Chapter  of  the  Institute 
met  on  May  24  and  voted  to  recommend  that  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Institute  be  held  this  year 
in  connection  with  the  National  Convention  at 
Memphis.  Acting  upon  this  suggestion  the  date 
fixed  is  the  tenth  of  November,  the  day  preceding 
the  Convention  itself.  Sessions  will  be  held  each 
evening  in  keeping  with  our  custom  of  recent  years. 
The  headquarters  will  be  at  the  New  Peabody  Hotel 
and  members  are  urged  to  make  reservations  there 
at  once.  This  will  be  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of 
the  Institute  and  by  having  the  meeting  at  this  time 
it  is  expected  that  there  will  be  a  larger  attendance 
than  usual. 

The  Secretary  regrets  not  having  the  exact  ad- 
dresses of  the  following  members.  He  will  appre- 
ciate any  information  leading  to  the  location,  iden- 
tificaton,  and  return  to  the  fold  of  any  of  these  mem- 
bers. If  any  inaccuracies  are  noted  in  the  address 
list  printed  in  this  issue  please  report  them.  The 
missing  addresses  are  for  the  following:  A.  Harry 
Cooke,  W.  E.  Ellis,  Charles  F.  Evans,  Judge  Charles 
S.  Lobingier,  H.  L.  Loken,  Tolbert  F.  Reavis,  C.  W. 
Trockmorton,  Charles  A.  Vannoy,  Carl  E.  Wilhelm, 
J.  E.  Wolfe. 

A  missionary  on  furlough  sometime  ago  upon  re- 
turning to  this  country  remarked  upon  the  wide- 
spread practice  of  infant  baptism  among  the  Dis- 
ciples by  which  he  meant  the  baptism  of  undeveloped 
and  uninstructed  persons.  There  is  a  point  here 
for  the  consideration  of  our  conservative,  orthodox 
leaders. 
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A  UNIVERSITY  FELLOWSHIP 

The  Campbell  Institute  offers  a  generous  Fellow- 
ship of  six  hundred  dollars  ($600)  throuerh  the  Dis- 
ciples Divinity  House  in  the  Graduate  School  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  for  the  year  1926-1927.  The 
purpose  of  the  fellowship  is  to  encourage  a  man  of 
superior  ability  to  pursue  advanced  studies  under 
very  favorable  circumstances.  It  is  designed  for 
one  who  desires  to  fit  himself  for  the  ministry  in  the 
Churches  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ  by  a  broader  and 
more  elective  course  of  study  than  is  usually  offered 
in  divinity  schools.  It  is  hoped  that  the  holder  of 
the  fellowship  will  desire  to  continue  his  university 
studies  for  three  years  and  accomplish  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  university  requirements  for  the  degree 
of  Ph.D.,  but  under  a  more  flexible  plan  than  is  usu- 
ally prescribed  for  that  degree  and  in  a  way  which 
may  result  in  a  more  effective  training  for  the  work 
of  the  modern  ministry.  It  will  not  be  expected  that 
the  holder  of  this  fellowship  should  necessarily  at- 
tain the  doctorate  but  it  would  be  certified  that  he 
had  done  the  equivalent  of  it  in  length  of  residence 
and  quality  of  work.  The  selection  of  courses  is  to 
be  made  in  conference  with  the  Dean  of  The  Dis- 
ciples Divinity  House. 

The  candidate  must  be  a  single  man,  under  thirty 
years  of  age,  a  graduate  of  an  accredited  college 
who  desires  to  fit  himself  for  the  ministry  in  the 
Churches  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ. 

The  first  year's  work  shall  be  done  toward  a  Mas- 
ter of  Arts  degree  in  one  of  the  departments  of  the 
graduate  school.  The  candidate  should  specify  in 
his  application  the  department  he  prefers, — for  ex- 
ample, Philosophy,  Sociology,  Psychology,  Church 
History,  Comparative  Religion,  Religious  Education, 
etc. 

Upon  the  successful  completion  of  the  work  for 
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the  Masters  degree,  the  student  will  become  eligible 
for  election  to  the  fellowship  for  a  second  and  a 
third  year. 

The  holder  of  this  fellowship  shall  not  engage  in 
other  work  for  remuneration  during  the  term  of  the 
fellowship. 

Application  blanks  may  be  obtained  from  Dean 
W.  E.  Garrison,  the  Disciples  Divinity  House,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  These  must  be  filled  in  and  re- 
turned not  later  than  August  15,  1926. 

The  Divinity  House  reserves  the  right  not  to 
award  the  fellowship  in  case  there  should  not  be  ap- 
plicants of  sufficiently  high  merit. 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  CAMPBELL  INSTITUTE 
JULY,  1926 


Abrams,  Rev.  Robert  C.  N.,  Eighth  St.,  Columbia, 
Mo. 

Agee,  Rev.  Carl,  Roosevelt  Blvd.  &  10th,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Alcorn,  Rev.  W.  Garnett,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Alexander,  Rev.  John  M.,  Independence,  Mo. 

Ames,  Dr.  E.  S.,  Univ.  of  Chicago,  Chiacgo,  111. 

Armstrong,  Rev.  C.  J.,  1101  Broadway,  Hannibal, 
Mo. 

Armstrong,  Rev.  H.  C,  504  N.  Fulton  Ave.,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

Armistead,  Rev.  Joseph  D.,  Irvington,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Askew,  Rev.  Wm.  A,,  Mt.  Carmel,  111. 

Atkins,  Rev.  Henry  Pearce,  516  Union  Central  Bldg., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Baker,  Rev.  C.  G.,  201  N.  Addison,  IndianapoHs,  Ind. 

Barclay,  Rev.  John,  Wilson,  N.  C. 

Barr,  Prof.  W.  F.,  Drake  University,  Des  Moines,  la. 
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Batman^  Rev.  Levi  G.,  1643  Elm  St.,  Youngstown, 
Ohio. 

Bean,  Mr.  Donald,  Univ.  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 

Bedford,  Rev.  Archie  B.,  200  W.  Kennedy  St.,  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y. 

Bell,  Rev.  Urvan  Rodcliff,  Paducah,  Ky. 

Blackman,  Rev.  Earl  Austin,  Linwood  Blvd.,  Chris- 
tian Church,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Blair,  Rev.  Verle  W.,  Plainfield,  Ind. 

Bodenhafer,  Prof.  Walter  B.,  Washington  Univer- 
sity, St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Borders,  Rev.  Karl. 

Bowman,  Rev.  E.  M.,  1  W.  67th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Boynton,  Rev.  Edwin  C,   1418  Avenue  K,  Hunts- 
ville,  Tex. 

Breece,  Prof.  Geo.  E.,  Univ.  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 

Brelos,  Dr.  C.  G.,   103  S.  Grandview  Ave.,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Brogden,  Rev.  John,  719  Campbell  Ave.,  Hamilton, 
Ohio. 

Brown,  Rev.  B.  H.,  321  N.  Allent,  Bonnie  Springs, 
Kan. 

Bruner,  Rev.  B.  H.,  New  Albany,  Ind. 

Buckner,  Rev.  C.  C,  First  Church  of  Christ,  Topeka, 
Kan. 

Buckner,  Rev.  S.  G.,  care  Christian  Church,  Fort. 
Smith,  Ark. 

Burchard,  Mr.  E.  L.,  1415  E.  57th  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Burkhardt,  Rev.  Carl  A.,  3228  Garfield  Ave.,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

Burner,  Rev.  W.  J.,  619  East  Avenue,  Elyria,  Ohio. 

Bums,  Rev.  H.  F.,  95  Prescott  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Bushong,  Rev.  E.  M.,  Jeffersonville,  Ind. 

Callaway,  Rev.  Ralph  V.,  Palmyra,  Mo. 

Campbell,  Rev.  George  A.,  Union  &  Enright  Aves., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Cannon,  Prof.  Lee  E.,  Hiram,  Ohio. 

Carr,  Prof.  W.  L.,  10  Ridgway,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Carter,  Mr.  S.  J.,  437  Kenwood  Blvd.,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Castleberry,  Rev.  J.  J.,  1116  Cypress  St.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Chapman,  Rev.  A.  L.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

Clark,  Prof.  O.  B.,  Drake  Univ.,  Des  Moines,  la. 

Clark,  Mr.  Thomas  Curtis,  440  S.  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago,  111. 

Cloyd,  Rev.  Roy  Nelson,  Watseka,  111. 

Cole,  Rev.  A.  L.,  818  Wood  St.,  Texarkana,  Tex. 

Coleman,  Prof.  C.  B.,  State  Historian,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Collins,  Dr.  C.  U.,  427  Jefferson  Bldg.,  Peoria,  111. 

Cook,  Mr.  Gaines  Monroe,  403  Leland  Ave.,  Indian- 
apolis, 111. 

Coop,  Mr.  Frank  1007  E.  60th  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Cope,  Prof.  Otis  M.,  403  S.  42nd  St.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Cordell,  Prof.  H.  W.,  Washington  State  College, 
Pullman,  Wash. 

Cossaboom,  Rev.  Chas.  Orville,  Mt.  Healthy,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Cossaboom,  Rev.  M.  A.,  353  Witwer  Ave.,  North 
Canton,  Ohio. 

Cowherd,  Mr.  Fletcher,  Ninth  and  Grand,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

Grain,  Rev.  James  A.,  care  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Crowley,  Prof.  W.  A.,  Univ.  of  Cincinnati,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Crossfield,  Rev.  R.  H.,  1610  Colonial  Ave.,  Norfolk, 
Va. 

Culler,  Prof.  A.  J.,  Hiram,  Oho. 

Dabney,  Mr.  Vaughn,  6  Melville  Ave.,  Boston  24, 
Mass, 

Daniels,  Rev.  Elvin,  115  N.  Riley  Ave.,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 
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Davison,  Rev.  F.  E.,  11  Ontario  St.,  Oak  Park,  111. 

Deadman,  Rev.  R.  E.,  Falls  City,  Neb. 

Dean,  Rev.  Tom,  Jacksonville,  Tex. 

Deming,  Prof.  Fred  K.,  5400  S.  37th  St.,  St.  Louis, 

Mo. 
Deming,  Rev.  J.  L„  Findlay,  Ohio. 
Deskins,  Rev.  Rush  M.,  504  Cuyler  Ave.,  Oak  Park, 

111. 
Dickinson,  Mr.  Richard  J.,  Eureka,  111. 
Doan,  Mr.  R.  A.,  4935  Olentangy  Ave.,  Columbus, 

Ohio. 
Drury,  Mr.  Luther,  Univ.  of  Richmond,  Richmond, 

Va. 
Edwards,  Prof.  G.  D.,  Bible  College,  Columbia,  Mo. 
Ehlers,  Rev.  Clifton  S.,  2813  Kate  Ave.,  Baltimore, 

Md. 
Eldred,  Rev.  W.  G.,  Lawrenceburg,  Ky. 
Endres,  Rev.  W.  D.,  511  Kansas  Life  Bldg.,  Kansas 

City,  Mo. 
Ewers,  Rev.  J.  R.,  1623  Beechwood  Ave.,  Pittsburgh, 

Pa. 
Faris,  Prof.  Elssworth,  Univ.  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 
Fortune,  Dr.  A.  W.,  624  Elsemore  Park,  Lexington, 

Ky. 
Funk,  Prof.  Chas.  Hume,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 
Flickinger,  Prof.  R.  C,  112  S.  Governor  St.,  Iowa 

City,  la. 
Freyberger,  Mr.  Walter  W.,  232  S.  Clark  St.,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 
Gabbert,  Prof.  M.  R.,  Univ.  of  Pittsburgh,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
Garn,  Prof.  Herbert  M.,  519  W.  121st  St.,  New  York, 

N.  Y. 
Garrison,  Dr.  J.  H.,  163  N.  Alexandria  Ave.,  Los 

Angeles,  Cal. 
Garrison,  Dr.  W.  E.,  Univ.  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 
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Garvin,  Rev.  J.  L.,  1602  Lewis  Drive,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Gentry,  Rev.  R.  W.,  Covina,  Cal. 

Gibbs,  Prof.  Walter  C,  515  S.  5th  St.,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Givens,  Rev.  John  P.,  Monmouth,  111. 

Goodale,  Prof.  Ralph  R.,  Hiram,  Ohio. 

Goulter,  Rev.  Oswald  J.,  Christian  Mission,  Luc- 
kawfu,  Anhinci,  China. 

Gordon,  Rev.  Wilfred  E.,  Christian  Mission,  Jhansi, 
U.  P.,  India. 

Grainger,  Prof.  O.  J.,  College  of  Missions,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Griggs,  Rev.  Earl  N.,  663  Hazelwood,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Guy,  Mr.  H.  H.,  2515  Hillegass  Ave.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Hackleman,  Rev.  W.  E.  M.,  1201  N.  Alabama  St., 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Haile,  Mr.  E.  M.,  Breckenridge,  Tex. 

Hall,  Mr.  Maxwell,  46  St.  Claire  Bldg.,  Marietta, 
Ohio. 

Hamilton,  Prof.  Clarence  H.,  Univ.  of  Nankin,  Nan- 
kin, China. 

Hamlin,  Prof.  C.  H.,  515  W.  Lee  St.,  Wilson,  N.  C. 

Harding,  Mr.  Glenn,  Faculty  Exch.,  Univ.  of  Chi- 
cago, Chicago,  111. 

Harms,  Mr.  William  P.,  317  Ass'n  Bldg.,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Haushalter,  Rev.  W.  M.,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Hawley,  Rev.  Clarence  0.,  425  De  Balivere,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

Henry,  Mr.  Edward  A.,  Univ.  of  Chicago,  Chicago, 
111. 

Henry,  Judge  Frederick  A.,  914  Williamson  Bldg., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Hester,  Rev.  Byron,  Oak  Lawn  Christian  Church, 
Dallas,  Tex. 

Heironymus,  Prof.  R.  E.,  Urbana,  111. 

Higdon,  Prof.  E.  E.,  Eureka  College,  Eureka,  111. 
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Higdon,  Prof.  E.  K.,  715  Calle  Wright,  Manila,  P.  L 

Higham,  Mr.  Elmo  B.,  33  N.  Arlington,  Niles,  Ohio. 

Hill,  Mr.  Roscoe  R.,  Managua,  Nicaragua. 

Hill,  Mr.  J.  Sherman,  Neosho,  Mo. 

Hirschler,  Mr.  John  C,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Honolulu,  H.  L 

Hoffman,  Rev.  R.  W.,  Wheatland,  Mo. 

Holloway,  Mr.  0.  B.,  5540  Kenwood  Ave.,  Chicago. 
111. 

Holmes,  Prof.  Arthur,  Univ.  of  Pennsylvania,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Hoover,  Mr.  W.  H.,  North  Canton,  Ohio. 

Hopkins,  Prof.  Louis  A.,  1517  S.  University  Ave., 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Hotaling,  Mr.  Lewis  R.,  State  Line  ,Ind. 

Howe,  Mr.  T.  C,  30  Audubon  Place,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Huff,  Prof.  A.  L.,  Drake  Univ.,  Des  Moines,  la. 

Hunt,  Rev.  R.  E.,  First  Christian  Church,  Lincoln, 
Neb. 

Hutchinson,  Dr.  E.  B.,  1351  E.  56th  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

Idleman,  Dr.  Finis,  142  W.  81st  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Iden,  Prof.  Thomas  Medary,  1018  E.  University 
Ave.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Jaynes,  Frank  E.,  Hollywood,  Fla. 

Jenkins,  Dr.  Burris,  3210  Forest  Ave.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

Jensen,  Prof.  Howard  S.,  Butler  College,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Jewett,  Prof.  Frank,  2007  University  Ave.,  Austin, 
Tex. 

Jones,  Prof.  Silas,  Eureka,  111. 

Jordan,  Rev.  O.  F.,  Park  Ridge,  111. 

Kaufman,  Rev.  Howard  Albert,  Box  163,  Oxford,  Ind. 

Kilgour,  Dev.  Hugh  B.,  44  Banning  St.,  Winnepeg, 
Can. 

Kincheloe,  Prof.  S.  C,  5643  Dorchester,  Chicago,  111. 

Kirk,  Mr.  Sherman,  1060  31st  St.,  Des  Moines,  la. 

Knight,  Mr.  F.  H.,  Univ.  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  la. 
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Lacey,  Rev.  J.  C,  481  McLemore  St.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Larson,  Rev.  August  F.,  Auxvasse,  Mo. 

Lee,  Mr.  Charles  A.,  Planner  House,  W  and  St.  Claire 
Sts.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Leftwich,  Rev.  L.  L.,  5815  Drexel  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Lemon,  Rev.  Robert  C,  4450  N.  Kildare  Ave.,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Lew,  Mr,  Lawrence,  University  of  Nanking,  Nan- 
king, China. 

Lhamon,  W.  J.,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Lilley,  Mr.  R.  W.,  1595  Lee  St.,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Lindsay,  Mr.  Nicholas  V.,  Hotel  Davenport,  Spokane, 
Wash. 

Lineback,  Dr.  Paul,  Emory  University,  Ga. 

Linkletter,  Rev.  C.  S.,  Belleflower,  111. 

Linvlle,  Rev.  B.  H.,  Christian  Temple,  Wellsville, 
N.  Y. 

Livengood,  Mr.  Fay  E.,  Damoh,  C.  P.,  India. 

Lobinger,  Rev.  J.  Leslie,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

Lockhart,  Prof.  Clinton,  T.  C.  U.,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Lockhart,  Mr.  W.  S.,  5904  E.  New  York  St.,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Long,  Rev.  W.  M.,  517  Washington  Ave.,  Charleroi, 
Pa. 

Longman,  Rev.  C.  W.,  5945  Lakewood  Ave.,  Chicago, 
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